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In the year 562, Clotaire, King of the Franks died, leaving 
| his kingdom to be divided among his four sons, Sigebert, 
Chilperic, Gontran, and Caribert. The dominions of Sigebert 
were called Austrasia, while Caribert was called King of Paris, 
Chilperic King of Neustria, and Gontran King of Orleans. These 
= monarchs practised polygamy. Among the concubines of Chil- 
s peric was one named Frédégonde, who by her remarkable beauty, 
¥ grace, ingenuity and intellect, succeeded in supplanting in the 
affections of the king, not only all his other wives and concu- 
bines, but even the Queen Audovere, who had been her original 
patron. From a most humble station, Frédégonde was taken into 
her service by the queen, and once at court, easily managed by 
her great genius for intrigue, ard her matchless loveliness of 
form and feature, to win her way onward, until she attained the 
elevation stated. 

Chilperic had wives enough to satisfy even a Mormon; but 
motives of state policy induced him to take another. His 
brother Sigebert, King of Austrasia, married Brunehaut, the 


ry daughter of Athanagilde, King of the Visigoths, in Spain, 
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This powerful alliance added greatly to the pre- 
vious importance of Sigebert; and Chilperic, to 
neutralize any hopes Sigebert might have from 
his marriage, demanded the hand of Brumehaut’s 
sister, Galswinthe. But the Visigothic monarch 
refused to grant it, until Chilperie had dismissed 
all his other wives and mistresses, and consented 
to recognize Galswinthe alone as his queen. 
This was a sudden and unexpected blow to the 
ambitious hopes of Frédégonde, who, after having 
toiled so painfully up the giddy steep, felt no in- 
clination to be thus rudely thrust back again. 
But Chilperic did as he was asked, and received 
in marriage Galswinthe, and with her a valuable 
dowry, consisting of several districts of territory. 
The chagrined favorite Frédégonde, refused to 
quit the palace, when all the other wives had done 
so. She had determined to succeed in her pur- 
poses and would not hear of failure. The charms 
which had before subdued Chilperie proved again 
too powerful for him. Frédégonde’s tact and 
beauty won back her kingly lover from the arms 
of his new bride. The old love proved too strong 
for the new. The daughter of the Visigothic 
King accustomed to command lovers, and not to 
sue for their favor, could not stoop to lure back 
to her arms her faithless husband. A stranger 
among the Franks, speaking a foreign tongue, 
and abandoned by those who should serve her, 
she wept alone in her deserted chamber, wretched 
and forlorn in the midst of all her royal pomp 
and luxury. Mortified at her position, and in- 
dignant at her treatment, she demanded of Chil- 
peric permission to return to her Spanish home, 
which, it seems, she felt apprehensive from the 
first at leaving, to trust herself to Frankish 
treachery. King Caribert died about this time, 
and his realm was divided among his brothers. 

The request of Galswinthe was one the king 
could not grant, for several reasons. He would 
be sure to incur the hostility of her father, which 
he was not prepared to meet, and he would 
moreover, have to return with her the splendid 
dowry she had brought him. As avaricious as 
he. was faithless, he could not bear the thought 
of this. He therefore, endeavored to soothe the 
feelings of the queen. He explained, expostu- 
lated, promised, did everything but what he 
should haye done. Words were nothing to such 
& person, and he unscrupulously said anything 
and promised everything which he thought likely 
to change her resolution. But the queen saw 
through the device and refused to be consoled. 
Her demand was reiterated, and thereupon the 
infamous husband resolved to remove her by 
death. Calling to him secretly one of the slaves 
who guarded the queen’s chamber at night, he 
gave directions that she should be murdered. 
The next morning she was found dead. Her 
griefs and her wrongs were thus suddenly ended, 




































The king, with a hypocrisy which was in 
with his former villainy, went through the mock. 
ery of mourning for a short time, after which he 
married Frédégonde. 

Thus, through crime and blood, by artfyl 
management, requiring the absence of all mora! 
perception, not less than the possession of » 
genius for intrigue, this remarkable woman 
became at last sole queen of Neustria, where, in 
her early life, she had been an humble peasant, 
No obstacle seemed to be too great for her skill 
to overcome. Two lawful queens, and many 
concubines, were set aside to make way for her. 
Nor was her elevation but a 
The same skill which had carried hér to the posi- 
tion, kept her firmly seated there, Wars n 
all around her. Thrones were shaken; kin 
rushed to battle for and against her. Butt 
all, and over all, she rode rhein. cb 
of fortune, a conqueror to the last. 

The queen who was murdered to make walle 
Frédégonde, lay cold and stiff in the cerements 
of the dead. No champion dared raise his sw 
in her behalf in Neustria. But her sister, 
haut, Queen of Austrasia, incensed at the outrage, 
instigated King Sigebert, her husband, to com- 
mence a war of vengeance. For that purpose he 
united his arms with those of his brother Gontran, 
Against such a combination as this Chilperic 
could not stand. He was beaten and compelled 
to fly to Burgundy, but was allowed to return to 
his capital, on promising to give to B 
the possessions which he had received as. d 
dowry of her sister. In the year 578 the strugg 
was again renewed, but this time Gontran sided 
with Chilperic. Sigebert was an able general. 
He succeeded in inducing Gontran to abandon 
the alliance, defeated the forces of . 
reduced Neustria to submission, and marched 
triumphantly through it. | 

This was a proud moment for Branehaut, T 
murderer of her sister was now & nt 
mercy. She hastened to Paris with her 
children, in order to share in the triamp 
Sigebert, and to throw her influence an 
Frédégonde. Through her instigation, the lati 
denounced death against his brother, and “i 
claimed himself king over his subjects. 
was not 2 mere form, for the country was “i 
mercy, and every body was hastening to @ 
the canse of Chilperic. Where now was the 
fortune of Frédégonde? In this crisis her genius 
displayed itself more fully than ever. Mar 
from her palace windows, the 
Brunehaut, and the triumphant. 
which she treated her name, she vowed th 
struction of both her and Sigebert. In 5 
of-her own misfortune and her enemy’s ae 
there might be thought little to be tanto 
the threats of the doomed. But the beet 
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ASSASSINATION OF SIGEBERT, 


energy of Frédégonde educed victory from the 
ashes of defeat. 

Summoning to her side some of the trusty 
agents, whom she had tried on former occasions, 
she bade them steep their long daggers in poison 
and seek an interview with king Sigebert for the 
purpose of killing him in the midst of his army. 
Under pretence of important business, they easily 
gained access to the king, when immediately they 
fell upon and murdered him with their poisoned 
Weapons, and escaped before the alarm could be 
given. Frédégonde had prepared every thing to 
take advantage of the confusion ensuing upon the 
death of Sigebert. Her subject Neustrians were 
caused to assemble and renew their fidelity to 
Chilperic. The Neustrian army was redrganized, 
While the Austrasians, without a leader, and dis- 
mayed at the bold act which had caused the death 
of their king, began to get alarmed for their own 
safety, in the heart of a hostile country. They 
fell into disorder, and were soon disbanded. This 
may seem strange to the modern reader, but it 
was exactly what might have been expected, as 
the fealty of the Franks was due to the person 
of the king, and at his death they were free to 
shift it., : 

Frédégonde having thus, by a daring and skil- 
ful manceuvre, overturned all the bright pros- 
pects of her adversaries, profited by the oppor- 
tunity with a quickness equal to that of a great 
general. She immediately had Queen Brunehaut 
and her children seized in Paris, and thrown into 
prison, Then she had her own husband, Chil- 
peric, proclaimed King of Austrasia. Thus, once 








more, this remarkable woman reigned triumphant 
over her enemies, and from the most disastrous 
fortune, produced the most astonishing success. 

But in the midst of her victory an event 
occurred which marred its completeness. Such 
was the confusion following the death of Sigebert 
that the prison into which his sons were thrown 
was not properly guarded. His eldest son, 
Childebert, taking advantage of a favorable 
opportunity, and aided by a person named 
Gondebaud, escaped from prison by being lowered 
in a sack from one of the windows, and guided 
by Gondebaud, hastened to his father’s capital, 
where he was proclaimed King of Austrasia, 
His authority was acknowledged by the realm, 
and thus the husband of Frédégonde lost the 
kingdom at the moment when he seeemed secure 
of it. 

Brunehaut had been banished to Rouen. The 
haughty and ambitious spirit which this queen 
had displayed in prosperity, seemed for a timo 
wholly to forsake her. The astonishing victory 
achieved by Frédégonde, confounded her so that 
she lived in constant dread of her power and 
cruelty. But in her adversity, the beauty which 
had procured for her the absolute control of 
Sigebert, again proved formidable. For she was 
the rival of Frédégonde, not less in royal state 
than in womanly charms. Her loveliness was 
that of the far south. The strange fascination 
of her Spanish features was a spell which the 
Frankish princes loved for its novelty. Fredé- 
gonde, on the other hand, was peerless among 
native beauties. Audovere, the repudiated queen 
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of Chilperic, had, since the accession of Frédé- | Soissons. Brunehaut, he set at liberty, sup 
gonde, resided in a convent at Mans, Thither | that she would seek the protection of her father 
her son, Meroveeus, resorted occasionally to visit | in Spain. P 
her. Being there in the vicinity of Brunehaut, Such, however, was not the course she pur- 
whose beauty had captivated him at Paris, he | sued. Depending upon her influence in Austrasia, 
visited her. The enthusiastic heart of the prince | she felt confident of success without the aid of 
was immediately carried away with love for the | her father. And, if the low-born adventurer, 
unfortunate queen, to such an extent that, for- | Fredégonde, could achieve what she had without 
getting the dictates of prudence, he offered to | aid, she might do so too. She fled to Metz, in 
marry her. Austrasia. Chilperic was quickly informed by 

Brunehaut, smarting under the wrongs inflicted | his artful queen, of the importance and intent of 
upon her by Frédegonde, had now a chance of | this movement. She appreciated, in a moment, 
revenge. Merovseus was the son of the rightful | all the dangers and difficulties of the great field 
Queen of Neustria. By marrying him she might, | of action in which she contended, and left nothing 
perhaps, succeed in overthrowing her hated rival. | neglected to secure herself against fate, (hil- 
She did so. The marriage was performed by | peric, at her instigation, declared war against 
Pretextat, Bishop of Rouen. But the news of it | Austrasia, for sheltering Brunehaut; and, 
was immediately received by Chilperic, to whom | gathering an army, marched into that country. 
it was artfully represented by Fredégonde as the | But Brunehaut had not been idle, Her wrongs 
commencement of a rebellion. Incited to action | added fire to the natural eloquence of her voice, 
by his restless queen, Chilperic hastened to | and when she called upon the Austrasians to de- 
Rouen, seized Meroveeus and his new bride, and | fend their country against the invaders, the 
separated them. His son, he sent a prisoner to | sturdy warriors were animated with a martial 
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FREDEGONDE 


fury. They gathered an army, commanded by 
Mummol, an able general. A battle was rought 
in which Chilperic was defeated with the loss of 
twenty thousand men, and was obliged to agree 
toa peace whose terms were humiliating to him. 

Thus, once more the star of Brunehaut seemed 
in the ascendant. By her energy she had made 
herself queen-regent of Austrasia. Her army 
had carried the war to the gates of Chilperic’s 
capital, and caused his precipitate flight there- 
from. Frédégonde, having no other way of 
venting her spleen, excited Chilperic against 
Meroveeus, so that the unfortunate prince was 
first thrown into prison; then taken out, and his 
long, flowing locks, the peculiar badge of Frankish 
royalty, cut off. Next he was divorced from his 
wife. Not satisfied with this, the king had him 
ordained as a priest, to prevent his marrying 
again, and sent him under guard to the Abbey of 
St. Calais, While on the way thither, however, 
he contrived to escape, and fled to the sanctuary 
of St. Martin, in Tours, where Bishop Gregory 
gave him protection, Chagrined at béing thus 
thwarted in his vengeance, Chilperic demanded 
that the refugee should be surrendered to him ; 
but it was refused. A celebrated magician, who 
had predicted with suspicious certainty, the 
exact hour, day, and year of the death of Caribert, 
King of Paris, now predicted that in one year 
Chilperic would be dead, Meroveeus on the 
throne, and his brothers in prison, Frédégonde, 
thereupon, bent herself to accomplish the destruc- 
“on of Merovens. Her agents made several 
unsuccessful attempts to capture or assassinate 
re hey bere. them all, he fled to Brunehaut, 
vt is = wife received him cordially, but 
. ns commanded him to leave their 
kingdom; and, while he was lingering near 
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BY THE KING. 


Rheims, a deputation invited him to enter the 
city of Therouanne, in Neustria, as king, saying 
that the whole country was ready to arm in his 
behalf. He went with them; but on the way, the 
pretended deputation, who were really his gaolers, 
acting under the orders of Frédégonde, slew him. 
Pretextat, Bishop of Rouen, who had married 
him to Brunehaut, was subsequently assassinated 
at the altar, in presence of an awe-struck multi- 
tude, by the order of the same artful woman. 
Sickness had caused the death of Frédégonde’s 
three sons, so that after all her struggles, it 
seemed imminent that Clovis, a son of Chilperic 
and Audovere, would succeed, eventually, to the 
throne. Her ambition was unable to brook this; 
and to prevent it was not difficult for a person’ of 
her inexhaustible resources. She accused Clovis 
of having poisoned her children, in order that he 
might succeed to their inheritance ; and managing 
to weave a plausible story to substantiate it, the 
weak-minded king caused him to be slain, and 
forced his sister to take the veil. Not content 
with this, Frédégonde caused the death of the 
Queen Anudovere herself, the munificent patron 
by whom she had been first raised from obscurity. 
Rid of her domestic enemies, she now turned 
her attention to the enlargement of the domains 
of her husband. But the efforts of herself and 
her husband to that end proved unfortunate, and 
a treaty of peace, at length, put an end to hostili- 
ties. The struggles, however, were followed by 
the birth of a son to Chilperic, and his daughter, 
the Princess Rigunthe, married Ricarede, King of 
the Visigoths. Chilperic went to pass the hunt- 
ing season at his palace of Chelics on the Marne. 
Before the quitting the palace one morning he 
entered stealthily the chamber of Frédégende, 
while the queen was washing her hands. In 
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order to surprise her, he struck her gayly with 
the riding-wand he carried in his hand. Fréd- 
égonde believing the intruder to be a lover named 
Laudry, in whose society she indemnified herself 
for the frequent absence of Chilperie, returned 
an answer which betrayed her amour, Though 
confounded at this, the king said nothing, Yet 
his silence clearly showed that he comprehended 
what had been unwittingly addressed to him, as 
Frédégonde turned and perceived her mistake. 
Her fears told her as he withdrew that for one 
or other of them this interview must be fatal. 
She determined that it should not be herself, and, 
acting with her usual promptness, she had the 
hapless imbecile assassinated. Immediately upon 
his return from the hunt that day, just as he had 
dismounted from his horse, and had his hand still 
resting on the shoulder of an attendant, a strange 
man suddenly sprang forward and killed him 
with several well-aimed strokes of a dagger. 
Thus Frédégonde saved herself, and meted out 
to Chilperic the fate he had visited upon Galswin- 
the. Retribution was slow in coming to him, but 
itcame at last. But his death was the signal for 
the same general desertion of his followers as had 
occurred to the Austrasians on the death of Sige- 
bert. Instantly the courtiers left Chelles, and 
some retired to their own estates, to watch, and 
take adyantage of the course of events, while 
others put themselves with the King’s of Austra- 
sia, or of Orleans, and not a few took arms in 
behalf of a pretender named Gondovald, who 
claimed to be a son of Clotaire, Chilperic’s father. 
None remained with the dead king, except Ma- 
bulfe, Bishop of Senlis, who, three days before, 
had vainly sought accession to Chilperic’s pre- 
sence. He caused the dead king to be placed on 
board of a boat on the Marne, and conveyed to 
Paris, where it was buried with pomp and cere- 
mony. Frédégonde reached Paris about the time 
of the funeral, and seeing the defection of the 
great vassals, she at once took sanctuary in the 
Cathedral with her son Prince Clotaire, and all 
the money and jewels she was able to collect. 
The rest of the public treasures were delivered, 
without scruple, by those to whose charge they 
had been confided, to King Childebert, who being 
at Meaux when he heard of bis uncle’s death, had 
sent trusty emissiaries to Paris, in hopes of their 
finding an opportunity of turning the occasion to 
his account. The position of the rival queens, 
Brunehaut and Frédégonde, was now reversed, 
and the latter trembled the more at reflecting on 
the probable vengeance which would be exacted, 
from knowledge of the course she would herself 
have pursued in similar circumstances. She had 
too much left, however, of the she-wolf’s spirit 
which had actuated her through life, to sit down 
and despair, Her fears were pointed to the 
Austrasians. A ray of hope lingered on the side 





of the Orléannois. She exerted all her talents 
and address to win the confidence and fri 
of Gontran, and thus to defeat the design formed 
by her enemy for her ruin. Her letter to the 
fickle-minded sovereign of Orléans, “moistened 
with her tears,” expressed her earnest desire “te 
entrust in his hands the government of a realm 
which no longer had a master, and the care of a 
young prince of four months old, whom his mother 
dared not confide to others.” This appeal was 
made to a childless father, to one who, trom his 
protection of Childebert, seems, whatever were 
his other faults and vices, always to have regarded 
with tenderness the helplessness of childnvod; and 
the prayer was not in vain, He accepted the 
guardianship consigned to him, and hastened to 
Paris to defend the orphan king against the am- 
bition and rage of Brunehaut and her son, and 
arrived there barely in time to render the service 
he had promised. As he entered, with a band of 
faithful followers at one gate, Chiidebert presented 
himself at the other. Fortunately Frédégonde 
had taken the precaution previously to gain the 
affections, by gold and good words, of the Pari- 
sians ; and they consequently closed every means 
of access against the Austrasians, while Gontran 
found ready admittance and a welcome from all 
classes. Childebert endeavored to cajole and 
amuse the old man. He called him his father, 
reminded him of the scene of the adoption, spoke 
of the glories of their old alliance, and besought 
him not to interpose between the just wrath of 
an injured king, and the detested son of Queen 
Frédégonde. The reply of Gontran was firm, 
dignified, and worthy of better times and a hetter 
man. ‘Show me,” he said, “any treaty signed 
with my hand, in which I have consented to assist 
in overturning the throne of a kinsman, in order 
to profit by the partition of his domains.” The 
demand was as appropriate as it was severe. 
Such a treaty as that alluded to was in existence, 
executed by Childebert and Chilperic; and Fréd- 
égonde had transmitted it to the protector of her 
son, to show the spirit by which the King of 
Austrasia was actuated. Childebert, enraged at 
this disclosure of his treachery, at once forgot 
the adoption to which a few days before he had 
affectionately referred, and indulged im loud 
threatenings against his uncle, towards whom he 
vowed a mortal enmity. One of his messengers 
to Gontran so far forgot the respect due ‘to the 
old king as to tell him that “the. steel was not 
blunted with which his brothers had been slain. 
This fury, however, led to no result at the time. 
The pretender, Gondovald, to whom we bare 
alluded as claiming the crown of Chilperi¢, now 
began to make headway to the throne. ‘Many 
able generals and nobles joined his standard, and 
a large part of the kingdom of Neustria acknow- 
ledged his sway. But Gontran and Childetert 
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BRUNEHAUT IN DISGUISE. 


united their forces against him. A Burgundian 
army laid siege to and captured Poitiers. The 
inhabitants were punished with all kinds of tor- 
tures for adhering to the cause of the pretender, 
and the pillage was carried to such excess that 
the bishop was obliged to break in pieces a chalice 
belonging to the service of the altar, in order to 
distribute its fragments among the sacrilegious 
soldiery. Up to this time the fortunes of Gondo- 
yvald had been auspicious, but from the fall of 
Poitiers they began to wane, and at length the 
generals who had supported his cause betrayed 
him into the hands of his enemies, Surrounded 
in his fortress of Couvennes, a Burgundian emis- 
siary contrived to gain access to Mummol, and 
by large promises, and plausible representations, 
he won that general to desert his master—whose 
cause, it is hardly necessary to add, had already 
become desperate. The other chiefs who had 
taken arms in behalf of the son of Clotaire follow- 
ed the example of their leader, and, in a general 
council, advised Gondovald to submit to his fate. 
“Go forth from this town,” they said, “and 
present thyself to thy brother. We will come to 
speak with his officers. There is no danger that 
thou wilt be sacrificed; for there remain scarcely 
any of thy race.” 

The unfortunate king was at no ldss to under- 
stand from this that he had been betrayed; but 
knowing, also, that it would be useless to contest 
the matter, he suffered himself to be conducted 
in silent sadness to one of the gates of the town, 
where Ollon, Count of Burgundy, and Gontran 
Bosan, his former friend, were in waiting to re- 
ceive him. As soon as they had delivered up 
their victim, Mummol and his companions hastily 
retraced their steps, closed the gates behind them, 





and abandoned the prince to the mercy of his 
enemies, The end scarcely needs relating. Gon- 
dovald, as he descended the rugged path towards 
the Burgundian camp, was struck from behind 
by Count Ollon, who, felling him to the earth, 
exclaimed to his companions, “Behold your 
Ballomez, the son and brother of kings.” In a 
moment he was pierced with a lance thrust into 
his side below his cuirass. He endeavored to 
rise, but Gontran Bosan, who was above him, 
seizing a large stone hurled it upon his head and 
crushed him to death. His body was dragged 
by a rope through the camp, his hair and beard 
were plucked out, and at last his mangled and 
bloody carcase was left in the midst of the plain, 
to be devoured by wild beasts and birds of prey. 
Although the provinces which had constituted 
the kingdom of Gondovald appertained to the 
kingdom of Neustria, the war had been maintained 
in the name of Gontran, and the names and 
authority of Frédégonde and her son had, as if 
intentionally, been wholly unnoticed. It has 
been asserted even, that, at the moment of Gondo- 
vald’s overthrow, agents from Frédégonde had 
arrived at Couvennes, to offer him an asylum at 
the court of the young Clotaire. But whether 
this be so or not, it is certain that thenceforward 
Gontran cooled in his friendship towards the 
widow of his brother, and gradually assumed an 
attitude which a slight occasion would have con- 
verted into hostility. In the first place he com- 
pelled her to submit the government to a council 
of regency, similar to that which the Austrasian 
leudes had imposed upon Brunehaut, during the 
minority of Childebert. Immediately afterwards 


he insisted on her quitting Paris, where he him- 





self took up his temporary residence as protector 
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of his nephew. Having withdrawn to the castle 

of Vaudreuil, about four leagues from Rouen, at 

the point where the Eure flows into the Seine, 

Frédégonde had to sustain a new mortification, 

in an inquisition as to the circumstances of her 

husband’s death. She adroitly brought the evi- 
dence against herself to bear on the head of Duke 

Berulfe, Chilperic’s ancient chamberlain; but 

though by this means acquitted, she failed to 

remove the general suspicion of her guilt. About 
the same time, the body of Prince Chilperic, who 
had been put to death under the queen’s instruc- 
tions at Noisy, was dragged from the Marne, into 
which it had been thrown, by a fisherman, who 
recognised it at once, by its long hair, as being 
that ofa person of royal birth. Gontran, at the 
head of the clergy of Paris, went to see the corpse, 
and caused it to be borne in great pomp to the 
church of St. Vincent, where Chilperic himself 
lay buried. The body of Maroveus was next 
exhumed, and brought to Paris to be interred 
beside that of his brother; and finally, Gontran, 
believing that he had sufficiently excited the 
popular indignation against Frédégonde,. hy re- 
newing the memory of her blackest crimes, be- 
trayed his ulterior purpose by disputing the 
legitimacy of his nephew. But this was dunger- 
ous ground, The Frank;, however willing to 
punish Frédégonde, in her person or posterity, 
for her enormities, were not disposed to establish 
a precedent upon which their own widows and 
orphans might he subjected to ruin, whenever a 
crafty and powerful kinsman should desire their in- 
heritance. They, therefore, contented themselves 
with the oath of Frédégonde, taken in the 
presence of three bishops, and of three hundred 
of the wealthiest Neustrian leudes, that she had 
never been false to the bed of Chilperic. The 
queen submitted to these humiliations with con- 
stancy and caimness, knowing that it was vain to 
argue without the power to act. 

In the meantime, Brunehaut had gradually 
increased her power and influence in Austrasia. 
On every opportunity she had added a fraction 
to her authority, and, at last, on the death of 
Oendelin, chief minister to her son, she persuaded 
the young king, who had then attained the age 
of sixteen years, to dismiss his council of regency, 
and to invest her with the absolute administration 
of the kingdom. The leudes submitted. The 
government had long been virtually in her hands, 
had been wise and prudent, and the nation had 
prospered; and, as Childebert was approaching 
manhood, it was deemed better to yield till then 
than risk a civil war by resistance. 

The inhabitants of Soissons, dissatisfied that 
Frédégonde and her son should reside and hold 
her court at Vaudreuil, instead of the capital, 
threw off allegiance, invoked the protection of 


them his son Theodebert, then a child about three 
years old, for king. The royal infant Was ac- 
cordingly inducted to his new kingdom, and 
formally established there, with a train of off. 
cers, of dukes and counts, and a mayor of the 
palace, now become a regular appendage to the 
Frankish courts. Meaux followed the example 
of Soissons; and Frédégonde in vain protested 
against so flagrant an usurpation, and urged 
Gontran to maintain the rights of her son, which 
he had formally guaranteed. 

In the midst of this complication of domestic 
treachery and personal rivalry, the struggle of 
the leudes and fideles against the authority of the 
Merovingian princes was daily extending through- 
out France, and gathering strength from the 
accession of those new chiefs who accompanied 
their followers from beyond the Rhine, and found 
employ in the armies of their settled kinsmen, 
This hostile feeling has already been alluded to, 
in connection with the revolt which gave a short- 
lived throne to Gondovald. It now betrayed 
itself still more unequivocally in Neustria and 
Burgundy ; and grew to an open rupture between 
Gontran and his nobles. The old king, indeed, 
was subjected to coercion and humiliation in his 
very palace, and dared not stir abroad in the 
streets of Orléans, or even to church, without a 
strong guard. His government was overawed by 
the violence of his subjects, his edicts were treated 
with contempt, and the land was filled with rapine 
and plunder; the chiefs themselves roaming over 
the country with their vassals in the character of 
bandits. Law and justice, with such a state of 
society, could find no breathing space; and each 
person did what seemed good in his own eyes, 
without any other fear than the vague one that 
he might, in turn, become the victim of some more 
powerful man than himself. Gontran was of too 
feeble a character to attempt to reduce this dis- 
cord to order. Brunehaut feared also to take 9 
determined stand against the leudes by whom she 
was surrounded, lest they should strip her of the 
authority which she held upon sufferance; and 
Frédégonde rather encouraged than opposed the 
turbulence of her adherents, and maintained 
emissaries at the other courts to promote the 
discontent of the nobles, as she thought to profit 
by the constraint to which her adversaries were, 
reduced, in re-seizing the royal power and ad- 
ministering the affairs of her son’s realm, “t 

It was at her instigation, and under her guid- 
ance, that a dangerous conspiracy was formed at 
the court of Metz, by Rauchingue, Orsion. and. 
Berthefréde, to assassinate Childebert and sub- 
vert his throne. In this plot, Rauchingue caused, 
it to be published that he was a natural son 0% 
Clotaire I.; and, aided by the resources Wi - 
which Frédégonde supplied him, he drew arow 





the Austrasians, and solicited Childebert to give 





him a large party, who swore to support him ia, 
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ASSASSINATION OF RAUCHINGUE. 


an attempt to obtain the actual government of 
the kingdom, while the child Theodebert should 
retain the name of king. Orsion and Berthefréde 
undertook to dispose of Gontran, who was to be 
replaced on his throne by Thierry, the younger 
brother of Theodebert, whose government the 
assassins were to direct in the same way as 
Rauchingue conducted that of Austrasia. Before 
the project, however, was ripe for execution, 
Gontran obtained notice of its tendency from some 
of the parties engaged, and immediately informed 
his nephew of the danger which threatened him. 
Childebert, without betraying the least alarm, or 
indeed any consciousness of treasonable designs, 
sent for Rauchingue, and had a long private 
interview with him at the palace. At his de- 





parture the monarch accompanied him to the 
door, and coldly bowed to him on leave-taking. 
This was the signal for three men, posted in the 
court, to seize the traitor by the legs and drag 
him to the earth. He fell with his head on the 
entrance-steps, and his feet on the door-sill; and 
while one of his assailants held him down, the 
two others clove his head with their swords. His 
body was then stripped and thrown from a window 
of the palace into the street. His property and 
estates were confiscated; when it is said to have 
been ascertained that he possessed more wealth 
in his several mansions and castles than consti- 
tuted the whole of the royal treasures. Orsion 
and Berthefrede, finding that the conspiracy was 
discovered, fled to their domains, gathered their 
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vassals and a number of hired auxiliaries, and, 
uniting their forces, shut themselves up in a 
strong fortress, which Orsion had built in the 
midst of his lands, between the Meuse and the 
Moselle, determined to resist every attempt to 
bring them to justice. 

The war then proceeded against Orsion and 
Berthefréde. The latter was a friend or lover 
of Brunehaut, who had not long before been god- 
mother to one of his sons. She earnestly im- 
plored him to desert his accomplices, and offered 
him pardon and a restoration to favor on that 
condition; butin vain. He declared his resolu- 
tion to partake the fate of his comrades, and, when 
compelled to abandon the castle in which he and 
Orsion had made their first stand, they took 
sanctuary together in a small church dedicated 
to St. Martin, which Orsion had founded on the 
peak of the rugged mountain of Vabres, on the 
eastern edge of the farest of Ardennes. This, 
converted into a fortress, was capable of sustain- 
ing a seige; but it was of short duration. The 
ehurch was set on fire, and Orsion, rushing, like 
Gontran Bosan, through the flames, fell amid the 
swords and spears of a host; but not before he 
had slain Trudulfe, a count of the royal palace, 
and several of the hostile soldiers, by the blows 
with which he finally signalised his strength and 
his despair. Berthefréde was at first more fortu- 
nate. Favored by the known love of Brunehaut, 
and not improbably by the sympathy of the leudes 
who fought against him, he found iittle difficulty 
in escaping to Verdun, where he was readily 
sheltered by the bishop in his private chapel. 
Childebert, however, enraged at the obstinacy 

















with which the paramour of his mother hed 33. 
sisted all attempts to conciliate or subdue him, 
now threatened Godegisile, his general, that. un- 
less he forthwith transmitted to Metz the head 
of the rebel, his own should be forfeited. This 
quickened the vigilance of pursuit after Berthe- 
frede. His delivery was demanded from the 
Bishop of Verdun, and on the refusal of the 
churchman to violate his sanctuary, the soldiers 
ascended to the roof of the chapel, whence they 
threw tiles and stones upon the head of the 
fugitive till he lay a corpse upon the pavement 
below. 4 

But, although this rebellion had totally failed 
in its object, such were the grievances, or such 
the restless turbulence of the Frank chiefs, a 
new revolt was contemplated almost as soon as 
the first had been suppressed. Sunegisile and 
Gallomaque, high officers of the household of the 
King of Austrasia, entered into a conspiracy 
against their master; but, ere the plot had ob- 
tained consistency, it was discovered, and its 
authors punished. Egidius, Bishop of Rheims, 
was implicated in this affair, and was condemned, 
by a general assembly of the leudes, to be deposed. 
The clergy, who had already began to separate 
their jurisdiction from that of the laity, com- 
plained of infringement of their privileges, and 
their influence was sufficient to procure a revision 
of the sentence. The case was submitted, to 
a council of bishops, held at Verdun, and, as this 
assembly could not agree upon a decision, the 
matter was adjourned and the council summoned 
to meet anew at Metz. Here several charges, 
some of which there is good reason to believe were 
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added to the prelate’s real offences, merely to black- 
on his character, and afford his judges a pretext for 
his condemnation, were preferred against Egidius, 
and supported by the kind of evidence in that day 


,égonde had disclosed to Gontran, whom it was 
| intended to despoil of his kingdom, was attributed 
to Egidius, who at the time of its exeoution, was 
one of the council of regency. The bishops de- 
admissible. The bishop, it was said, had forged | manded three days to consider of their verdict; 
the royal signature, on several occasions, to grants | at the end of which they declared their colleague 
of land and donations; had maintained a corres- | guilty, but implored for him the king’s mercy. 
pondence with Chilperic, and consented to and | He was finally deprived of his see and banished 





advised the putting of Brunehaut to death; and 
finally the treaty found at Chelles, which Fréd- | 
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ima mortal feud. Frédégonde’s attempts to con- 
ciliate them failed through the obstinacy of three 
men of one of the parties. The queen invited 
the three Franks to a banquet in the palace; 
seated them all side by side upon a bench, plied 
them freely with wine, and, when they were in- 
toxicated, gave a preconcerted signal to three 
men who waited behind them. Each of these at 
the same moment raised his axe; the floor of the 
hall was stained with blood, and the opposition 
to the queen’s authority was ended. © This viola- 
tion of the laws of hospitality, however, enraged 
the Franks, and they besieged the royal palace ; 
but the arrival of a party of faithful troops re- 
stored quiet. 

Young Clotaire, soon after, fell sick at Paris, 
and the physicians despaired of saving his life ; 
but his mother undertook the treatment of his 
‘lisease, and succeeded in effecting a cure. 
Gontran had commenced a march for Paris, in- 
tending to take possession of the kingdom as soon 
as his nephew should die; but the queen won 
him over to her friendship, and induced him to 
become godfather to her son, who had’ not yet 
been baptized. The indolent, weak-minded. and 
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COLUMB AND THE SOLDIERS. 


inconstant Gontran died two years afterwards, 
when Clotaire II. was eleven years of age. 
Childebert inherited his kingdom, and thus 
became master of a realm three times as large 
as that of his cousin Clotaire. He immediately 
put his troops in motion for the acquisition of 
the smaller kingdom; but Frédégonde quickly 
collected a small army which surprised and de- 
feated the invaders, and ravaged the territory of 
the enemy to the very gates of Rheims. 

A war with the Bretons, in which he was 
severely handled, and another with the Varni, 
whose name was stricken from the list of nations 
during its continuance, marked the remainder of 
the life of Childebert. He died in 596, leaving 
his kingdom to his two young sons, Theodebert 
and Thierry, and the care of the government to 
Brunehaut. wasies 

Frédégonde immediately commenced enlarging 
the kingdom of Neustria, at the expense of her 
neighbors; and defeated an army which Brune- 
haut had sent to punish the eggression. She 
was advancing to Metz when she fell sick and 
died shortly after, leaving behind her a name 
celebrated alike in the annals of infamy, and in 
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the record of shrewd, able, and calculating rulers. 
Brunchaut survived her rival, and awoke from 
the panic under which she seems hitherto to have 
labored, The Avars, who had continued to press 
upon the Rhine, were driven back in terror, and 
compelled to pay tribute. The Lombards renewed 
treaties of amity with the Austrasians, and the 
head of the church favored Theodebert with the 
titles of most illustrious, most pious, and most 
Christian prince. But a revolt of chiefs soon 
after compelled Theodebert to banish Brunehaut 
from his kingdom. All deserted her, save a poor 
wood-cutter, named Didier, who met her as she 
was flying for her life, alone and on foot, in a 
wood on the frontiers of Champagne. He con- 
ducted her to the court of her grandson, Thierry. 
Here she was kindly received, and enabled to 
reward the fidelity of Didier, who was made 
Bishop of Auxerre. At the court of Thierry she 
speedily crganized a war for the recovery of the 
territory which Frédégonde had seized. The 
Neustrians were completely humbled, and the 
dominion of Clotaire was reduced to twelve 
counties, or governments of counts. During this 
war, Brunehaut procured the death of Bertoald, 
the mayor of the palace, who was too honest to 
be corrupted by her wiles, and too powerful to 
be openly displaced. Protadius, a Gallo-Roman, 
devoted to the interests of the queen, was chosen 
to fill the place of the virtuous Bertoald. The 
leudes, however, soon after put the new minister 
to death, in punishment for his having instigated 
the king to make war against Theodebert. 

About this time, too, the queen was opposed 
by St. Columb, a Scottish or Irish monk, who 
had founded a monastery of Culdees on the 
island of Iona, and who now came to spread his 
doctrines among the Franks. The Pope had 
flattered the queen and her grandson with praises 
of their sanctity, and they now came to hear St. 
Colum} preach, expecting the same servile adu- 
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lation. But the worthy missionary saw sin in 
the same light whether practised by the highest 

or the meanest in the land; and he i’ 
reproached his royal listeners with the vicious. 
ness of the lives they led, and refused to bless 

the children of the king, because of their illegit- 

imacy. Brunehaut caused him to be appre- 

hended, tried for heresy, and condemned te 

banishment from France. The soldiers sent te 

execute this sentence knelt at the feet of this 

holy man, and implored his forgiveness of the 

crime which they were forced to commit, The 

immorality of Brunchaut and Thierry being made 

known so publicly, the clergy began to take some 

notice of it, and a quarrel with them was con- 

sequently commenced by the queen. 

In 610, the war which the queen had long en- 
deavored to bring on between her grandsons, 
suddenly broke out. Clotaire remained neutral, 
determined to move after one of the belligerents 
should be reduced. Theodebert fought a final 
battle on the plains of Tolbiac, where the great 
Clovis had gained his victory and abjured pagan- 
ism. The battle was terrible; the combatants 
fighting so desperately, and so crowded together, 
that whole battalions remained dead on the 
ground in their ranks; many standing upright, 
being unable from the pressure of their comrades 
around them to fall to the ground. Theodebert 
was captured and sent a prisoner to Chalons, 
where Queen Brunehaut avenged herself for the 
indignity of being driven from his dominions, by 
putting him to death. THis son, Meroveeus, who 
was still a child, was seized at Cologne, in the 
pursuit after the battle, by a Burgundian soldier, 
who held him by the heels while he dashed his 
brains out against a stone. 

Clotaire took advantage of the destruction of 
Theodebert’s army to recover his old dominions, 
and he returned an answer of defiance when sum- 
moned by Thierry to surrender them. The latter 
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then declared war, and was marching towards 
the frontier, when he fell sick and died in about 
four days afterwards. The eldest of his four sons 
was but ten years of age, and his grandmother 
was aged eighty, and odious to the Franks. 
Clotaire, therefore, advanced to the Rhine, and 
was everywhere acknowledged as king of the 
whole country. Branehaut, knowing her fate 
should she fall into the power of Frédégonde’s 
sons, mustered an army and sent it against him, 








| in pieces, 


chaire met the troops of Clotaire, lowered his 
banners, and returned with the foe as his ae- 
knowledged sovereign. Brunehaut was captured 
and brought to the camp of Clotaire, who sub- 
mitted her to the tortures and insults of the 
soldiery for three days, and then paraded her 
through the camp on the back of a camel. At 
length she was fastened by the hair and one arm 
and one foot to the tail of a wild horse, and torn 
Her remains were afterwards reduced 


under Varnachaire, the mayor of the palace. | to ashes in the camp-fires. 


But her cause was entirely hopeless, and Varna- 
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Ix a quiet by-street of the otherwise noisy little 


house which might have been thought uninhabited, 
so little movement or sound was there about it; 
only on the garden-side, which looked out on the 
wide valley and green mountains, bright curtained 
windows, filled with blooming flowers, were ob- 
servable, and behind these, sometimes, a woman’s 
form. 

This silent dwelling was the home of a peaceful 
maiden, who though belonging to a wide-spread 
family-circle, was known beyond it to none but 
the poor, the sick, and the sad of heart. In the 
world and with the world she lived not; in the 
many small interests and gossip of the town she 
took no part; but with her own she warmly 
shared both joy and grief, and though in manner 
placid and full of repose, she could be merry as 
a child with the young and cheerful, and gladly 
received the throng of nephews and nieces who 
loved to visit their kind Aunt Mary. Still she 
loved best to be alone in her tranquil room, where 
the spirit of order and peace ever reigned, and 
her wearied eyes could rest on the fresh bright 
green of the valley. 

Her birth-day was in May, and it was well 
known that on that day Aunt Mary received no 
visits from her family; but every year there 
came a noble-looking man to the chief hotel, who 
immediately passed on to Aunt Mary’s, and spent 
the few days during which he remained in the 
town, from morning till night with her. They 
took long walks and read together, and seemed 
till the hour of parting as if they could not have 
enough of earnest conversation. 

_ After these visits the quiet Mary was for a 
time still more quiet, and her sisters knew that 
she must for a while be left alone before she again 
<ppeared in the family circle with her old, clear, 
wnassuming mien. The visits of the distinguished 
stranger to the elderly maiden, who was consider- 
ed a sort of devotee, raised much wonder in the 
town, but people got accustomed to them. The 





stranger was a professor in the university of a 
town of Bristol, there stood an unconspicuous | 


neighboring state, and a well-known author. All 
his works came, as soon as published, to the se- 
cluded chamber of Aunt Mary, who kept up an 
unbroken correspondence with him. The young 
growing-up nephews and nieces, especially the 
latter, teased their elders continually with ques- 
tions and conjectures—whether he was a relation? 
or a friend? but had people often such friends ?— 
but they got no satisfactory answer, and the secret 
was never disclosed. 

Aunt Mary must once have been beautiful. 
Beside her friend, who though a few years older, 
was in the prime of manly life and vigor, slie 
looked quite faded; but there was a mild grace 
diffused over her whole being, a breathing of peace 
which is higher than beauty, for it outlives the 
changes of time. Her health was very delicate, 
and she early felt her life decay. She usually 
had one of her nieces staying with her, and to 
her gentle influence they were indebted for much 
of their mental training; but now she asked her 
eldest sister to let her daughter Hermina, who 
had ever been her favorite, remain with her during 
the rest of her life. The young Hermina gladly 
agreed to the wishes of her beloved aunt, though 
not really thinking that she was so ill. 

‘¢ But, mother,” she said, ‘‘ before I go to live 
with Aunt Mary, you should tell me something 
about the professor, for I do not know how I 
ought to behave when he comes.” 

«¢ Yes, child,” answered her mother, ‘you are 
in the right, and are old enough; so I will tell 
you what I know, though that isnot much. It is 
a curious story. 

‘«‘ You know that Mary was the youngest of us 
all, and she was at home the darling and the pet 
as long as our blessed mother lived. We two 
elder ones were already married, and Mary not 
quite fourteen, when our mother died. It was a 
bitter grief to all; but Mary was wholly comfort- 
less. Henceforth she had little joy at home, our 


father being an uncommunicative, severe man, 
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with which the paramour of his mother had re- 
sisted all attempts to conciliate or subdue him, 
now threatened Godegisile, his general, that un- 
less he forthwith transmitted to Metz the head 
of the rebel, his own should be forfeited. This 
quickened the vigilance of pursuit after Berthe- 
fréde. His delivery was demanded from the 
Bishop of Verdun, and on the refusal of the 
churchman to violate his sanctuary, the soldiers 
ascended to the roof of the chapel, whence they 
threw tiles and stones upon the head of the 
fugitive till he lay a corpse upon the pavement 
below. 

But, although this rebellion had totally failed 
in its object, such were the grievances, or such 
the restless turbulence of the Frank chiefs, a 
new revolt was contemplated almost as soon as 
the first had been suppressed. Sunegisile and 
Gallomaque, high officers of the household of the 
King of Austrasia, entered into a conspiracy 
against their master; but, ere the plot had ob- 
tained consistency, it was discovered, and its 
authors punished. LEgidius, Bishop of Rheims, 
was implicated in this affair, and was condemned, 
by a general assembly of the leudes, to be deposed. 
The clergy, who had already began to separate 
their jurisdiction from that of the laity, com- 
plained of infringement of their privileges, and 
their influence was sufficient to procure a revision 
of the sentence. The case was submitted, to 
a council of bishops, held at Verdun, and, as this 
assembly could not agree upon a decision, the 
matter was adjourned and the council summoned 
to meet anew at Metz. Here several charges, 
some of which there is good reason to believe were 
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added to the prelate’s real offences, merely to black- 
en his character, and afford his judges a pretext for 
his condemnation, were preferred against Egidius, 
and supported by the kind of evidence in that day 
admissible. The bishop, it was said, had forged 
the royal signature, on several occasions, to grants 
of land and donations; had maintained a corres- 
pondence with Chilperic, and consented to and 
advised the putting of Brunehaut to death; and 
finally the treaty found at Chelles, which Fréd- 
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in a mortal feud. Frédégonde’s attempts to con- 
ciliate them failed through the obstinacy of three 
men of one of the parties. The queen invited 
the three Franks to a banquet in the palace; 
seated them all side by side upon a bench, plied 
them freely with wine, and, when they were in- 
toxicated, gave a preconcerted signal to three 
men who waited behind them. Each of these at 
the same moment raised his axe; the floor of the 
hall was stained with blood, and the opposition 
to the queen’s authority was ended. This viola- 
tion of the laws of hospitality, however, enraged 
the Franks, and they besieged the royal palace ; 
but the arrival of a party of faithful troops re- 
stored quiet. 

Young Clotaire, soon after, fell sick at Paris, 
and the physicians despaired of saving his life; 
but his mother undertook the treatment of his 
disease, and succeeded in effecting a cure. 
Gontran had commenced a march for Paris, in- 
tending to take possession of the kingdom as soon 
as his nephew should die; but the queen won 
him over to her friendship, and induced him to 
become godfather to her son, who had not yet 
been baptized. The indolent, weak-minded. and 








égonde had disclosed to Gontran, whom it was 
intended to despoil of his kingdom, was attributed 
to Egidius, who at the time of its execution, was 
one of the council of regency. The bishops de- 


| manded three days to consider of their verdict; 
at the end of which they declared their colleague 


guilty, but implored for him the king’s mercy. 
He was finally deprived of his see and banished 


to Strasburg. 
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inconstant Gontran died two years afterwards, 
when Clotaire II. was eleven years of age. 
Childebert inherited his kingdom, and thus 
became master of a realm three times as large 
as that of his cousin Clotaire. He immediately 
put his troops in motion for the acquisition of 
the smaller kingdom; but Frédégonde quickly 
collected a small army which surprised and de- 
feated the invaders, and ravaged the territory of 
the enemy to the very gates of Rheims. 

A war with the Bretons, in which he was 
severely handled, and another with the Varni, 
whose name was stricken from the list of nations 
during its continuance, marked the remainder of 
the life of Childebert: He died in 596, leaving 
his kingdom to his two young sons, Theodebert 
and Thierry, and the care of the government to 
Brunehaut. 

Frédégonde immediately commenced enlarging 
the kingdom of Neustria, at the expense of her 
neighbors; and defeated an army which Brune- 
haut had sent to punish the aggression. She 
was advancing to Metz when she fell sick and 
died shortly after, leaving behind her a name 
celebrated alike in the annals of infamy, and in 
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the record of shrewd, able, and calculating rulers. 
Brunehaut survived her rival, and awoke from 
the panic under which she seems hitherto to have 
labored. The Avars, who had continued to press 
upon the Rhine, were driven back in terror, and 
compelled to pay tribute. The Lombards renewed 
treaties of amity with the Austrasians, and the 
head of the church favored Theodebert with the 
titles of most illustrious, most pious, and most 
Christian prince. But a revolt of chiefs soon 
after compelled Theodebert to banish Brunehaut 
from his kingdom. All deserted her, save a poor 
wood-cutter, named Didier, who met her as she 
was flying for her life, alone and on foot, in a 
wood on the frontiers of Champagne. He con- 
ducted her to the court of her grandson, Thierry. 
Here she was kindly received, and enabled to 
reward the fidelity of Didier, who was made 
Bishop of Auxerre. At the court of Thierry she 
speedily organized a war for the recovery of the 
territory which Frédégonde had seized. The 
Neustrians were completely humbled, and the 
dominion of Clotaire was reduced to twelve 
counties, or governments of counts. During this 
war, Brunehaut procured the death of Bertoald, 
the mayor of the palace, who was too honest to 
be corrupted by her wiles, and too powerful to 
be openly displaced. Protadius, a Gallo-Roman, 
devoted to the interests of the queen, was chosen 
to fill the place of the virtuous Bertoald. The 
leudes, however, soon after put the new minister 
to death, in punishment for his having instigated 
the king to make war against Theocebert. 
About this time, too, the queen was opposed 
by St. Columb, a Scottish or Irish monk, who 
had founded a monastery of Culdees on the 
island of Iona, and who now came to spread his 
doctrines among the Franks. The Pope had 
flattered the queen and her grandson with praises 
of their sanctity, and they now came to hear St. 
Columb preach, expecting the same servile adu- 








lation. But the worthy missionary saw sin in 
the same light whether practised by the highest 
or the meanest in the land; and he accordingly 
reproached his royal listeners with the vicious- 
ness of the lives they led, and refused to bless 
the children of the king, because of their illegit- 
imacy. Brunehaut caused him to be appre- 
hended, tried for heresy, and condemned te 
banishment from France. The soldiers sent ts 
execute this sentence knelt at the feet of this 
holy man, and implored his forgiveness of tne 
crime which they were forced to commit. The 
immorality of Brunehaut and Thierry being made 
known so publicly, the clergy began to take some 
notice of it, and a quarrel with them was con- 
sequently commenced by the queen. 

In 610, the war which the queen had long en- 
deavored to bring on between her grandsons, 
suddenly broke out. Clotaire remained neutral, 
determined to move after one of the belligerents 
should be reduced. Theodebert fought a final 
battle on the plains of Tolbiac, where the great 
Clovis had gained his victory and abjured pagan- 
ism. The battle was terrible; the combatants 
fighting so desperately, and so crowded together, 
that whole battalions remained dead on the 
ground in their ranks; many standing upright, 
being unable from the pressure of their comrades 
around them to fall to the ground. Theodebert 
was captured and sent a prisoner to Chalons, 
where Queen Brunehaut avenged herself for the 
indignity of being driven from his dominions, by 
putting him to death. His son, Meroveeus, who 
was still a child, was seized at Cologne, in the 
pursuit after the battle, by a Burgundian soldier, 
who held him by the heels while he dashed his 
brains out against a stone. 

Clotaire took advantage of the destruction of 
Theodebert’s army to recover his old dominions, 
and he returned an answer of defiance when sum- 
moned by Thierry to surrender them. The latter 
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then declared war, and was marching towards 
the frontier, when he fell sick and died in about 
four days afterwards. The eldest of his four sons 
was but ten years of age, and his grandmother 
was aged eighty, and odious to the Franks. 
Clotaire, therefore, advanced to the Rhine, and 
was everywhere acknowledged as king of the 
whole country. Brunehaut, knowing her fate 
should she fall into the power of Frédégonde’s 
sons, mustered an army and sent it against him, 
under Varnachaire, the mayor of the palace. 
But her cause was entirely hopeless, and Varna- 





| 


ehaire met the troops of Clotaire, lowered his 
banners, and returned with the foe as his ac- 
knowledged sovereign. Brunehaut was captured 
and brought to the camp of Clotaire, who sub- 
mitted her to the tortures and insults of the 
soldiery for three days, and then paraded her 
through the camp on the back of a camel. At 
length she was fastened by the hair and one arm 
and one foot to the tail of a wild horse, and torn 
in pieces. Her remains were afterwards reduced 
to ashes in the camp-fires. 
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THE QUIET HOUSE. 





In a quiet by-street of the otherwise noisy little 
town of Bristol, there stood an unconspicuous 
house which might have been thought uninhabited, 
so little movement or sound was there about it; 
only on the garden-side, which looked out on the 
wide valley and green mountains, bright curtained 
windows, filled with blooming flowers, were ob- 
servable, and behind these, sometimes, a woman’s 
form. 

This silent dwelling was the home of a peaceful 
maiden, who though belonging to a wide-spread 
family-circle, was known beyond it to none but 
the poor, the sick, and the sad of heart. In the 
world and with the world she lived not; in the 
many small interests and gossip of the town she 
took no part; but with her own she warmly 
shared both joy and grief, and though in manner 
placid and full of repose, she could be merry as 
a child with the young and cheerful, and gladly 
received the throng of nephews and nieces who 
loved to visit their kind Aunt Mary. Still she 
loved best to be alone in her tranquil room, where 
the spirit of order and peace ever reigned, and 
her wearied eyes could rest on the fresh bright 
green of the valley. 

Her birth-day was in May, and it was well 
known that on that day Aunt Mary received no 
visits from her family; but every year there 
came a noble-looking man to the chief hotel, who 
immediately passed on to Aunt Mary’s, and spent 
the few days during which he remained in the 
town, from morning till night with her. They 
took long walks and read together, and seemed 
till the hour of parting as if they could not have 
enough of earnest conversation. 

After these visits the quiet Mary was for a 
time still more quiet, and her sisters knew that 
she must for a while be left alone before she again 
appeared in the family circle with her old, clear, 
unassuming mien. The visits of the distinguished 
stranger to the elderly maiden, who was consider- 
ed a sort of devotee, raised much wonder in the 
town, but people got accustomed to them. The 





stranger was a professor in the university of a 
neighboring state, and a well-known author. All 
his works came, as soon as published, to the se- 
cluded chamber of Aunt Mary, who kept up an 
unbroken correspondence with him. The young 
growing-up nephews and nieces, especially the 
latter, teased their elders continually with ques- 
tions and conjectures—whether he was a relation ? 
or a friend? but had people often such friends ?— 
but they got no satisfactory answer, and the secret 
was never disclosed. 

Aunt Mary must once have been beautiful. 
Beside her friend, who though a few years older, 
was in the prime of manly life and vigor, she 
looked quite faded; but there was a mild grace 
diffused over her whole being, a breathing of peace 
which is higher than beauty, for it outlives the 
changes of time. Her health was very delicate, 
and she early felt her life decay. She usually 
had one of her nieces staying with her, and to 
her gentle influence they were indebted for much 
of their mental training; but now she asked her 
eldest sister to let her daughter Hermina, who 
had ever been her favorite, remain with her during 
the rest of her life. The young Hermina gladly 
agreed to the wishes of her beloved aunt, though 
not really thinking that she was so ill. 

‘¢ But, mother,” she said, ‘‘ before I go to live 
with Aunt Mary, you should tell me something 
about the professor, for I do not know how I 
ought to behave when he comes.” 

‘¢ Yes, child,” answered her mother, ‘‘ you are 
in the right, and are old enough; so I will tell 
you what I know, though that isnot much. ‘It is 
a curious story. 

‘¢You know that Mary was the youngest of us 
all, and she was at home the darling and the pet 
as long as our blessed mother lived. We two 
elder ones were already married, and Mary not 
quite fourteen, when our mother died. It wasa 
bitter grief to all; but Mary was wholly comfort- 
less. Henceforth she had little joy at home, our 
father being an uncommunicative, severe man, 
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who did not touch her heart, and in a short time 
he married again, and now I must tell you that 
none of us much liked the second mother. She 
was not bad, but capricious and superficial. In 
the first weeks she overwhelmed Mary with fond- 
ress, afterwards she took no notice of her, either 
or good or ill; and the poor girl grew more silent, 
end next to being with her spiritual instructor, 
our good vicar, she preferred shutting herself up 
with her books and flowers; yet she could be 
lively, and she was very beautiful, little as she 
thought of it.” 

‘¢ Am I not like her, mamma ?”’ 

**You! be sure you are not half so handsome; 
besides you do not dress yourself with such neat- 
ness and simplicity as Mary did. Well, Ludovic 
Rodgers (the professor now,) became acquainted 
with Mary on a vacation visit he made at Bristol, 
and they took great pleasure in each other’s so- 
ciety. Nobody had a word to say against it, and 
we all thought it very fortunate when Mary, at 
the age of eighteen, was engaged to him. Now 
for the first time she enjoyed life, and was made 


much of in the family. Her father, brother, and 


step-mother, seemed for the first time to open 
their eyes to her loveliness, her understanding, 
and the attainments which she had acquired for 
herself in silence and without encouragement. 
The mother, indeed, was seized with a fit of 
maternal tenderness, and occupied herself eagerly 
with preparing the frousseau. 

‘‘Mary bloomed like a rose; her taste for 
books suited her lover exactly, and they were 
both much taken up with their studies and 
learned conversations. They wrote each other 
whole reams of letters; the old postman was ob- 
liged to call once oftener in the week; yet, when 
together they were like children. All seemed to 
go on well, yet I observed on being with them 
for a longer time, that Mary seldom now went to 
our pastor, and was unusually timid and silent 
in his presence. 

“They had been engaged about half a year 
when Ludovic was called to a professorship in 
Naunton; then was their joy complete, and the 
wedding-day was fixed. Mary rejoiced like a 
child in her new prospects; the bridal dress was 
prepared, and the settlements arranged. Then 
came the professor, before his journey, to make 
one more visit to his betrothed, ere he came to 
take her home. Mary was, as ever, bright and 
tender; the professor was obliged to set out at 
night by the stage-coach, and they took a long 
walk together in the evening; I think it was in 
the churchyard, whither they often went. Mary 
came in cheerful and frank from their earnest 
conversation, and they took as tender and affec- 
tionate leave of each other as ever. 

The next morning, Mary came down to break- 
fast so deathly pale that we were all frightened, 





though we ascribed it to the parting. Her step- 
mother wishing to enliven her, said, ‘‘ To-morrow, 
Mary, we will drive to Isleham, to look after your 
things; we have only four weeks now till the 
wedding.” Then said Mary, calmly, but with a 
low voice, ‘‘ You need take no trouble, mother; 
I shall have no wedding.” We all sat and stared 
at her with astonishment; we should have thought 
she was out of her senses, had she not so softly 
and firmly sustained the storm of questions and 
reproaches that fell upon her. ‘* And Ludovic?” 
IT asked at last. ‘I have already written to him 
early this morning!” That was her only answer, 
and nothing more could we draw from her. 

The professor arrived on the second day in 
extreme dismay. We had all expected him with 
grief, but hoped everything from him. ‘Set 
the girl’s head straight,” said my father, ‘or I 
shall grow crazy, too.” Mary received him 
silently, and with trembling; they went into the 
garden, they sat there in the arbor in which they 
had pledged themselves to one another, God knows 
how long, in ardent discourse. We were filled 
with good hopes. At last they came forward, 
both white as ghosts; the professor said to my 
father, that he must submit to Mary’s will, and 
relinquish his claims ; gave his hand to each, also 
to Mary, kissed her ice-cold brow, and departed. 

Little as I could understand Mary, I was much 
too sorry for her to reproach her; but my father 
was frightfully angry, and the step-mother threw 
off every pretence of affection. I took my poor 
sister for a time to stay with me, for she was so 
ill-treated that I feared the worst, and she only 
recovered through the stillness and peace in which 
I left her. 

‘‘It was not as usually the case between lovers 
who break off their engagements. No lett«rs, no 
presents, or portraits were returned, on the con- 
trary, the correspondence soon began again, 
though not so incessant as before, and Mary read 
her letters with such anxiety as if from each she 
expected the welfare of her life. I could not 
believe that all was over between the two, and 
exhausted all my eloquence when Mary grew 
better, to alter her mind, or at least to discover 
why she had so willed it. Soft and submissive 
as she usually is, she stood firm in this; but this 
I must say, that she became even more loveable 
and good than before. She appeared never to 
think of herself; so pious, so indefatigable, so 
kind to the poor,—she was like a real angel. 
When the first anger of her father evaporated, 
she returned home. One gets accustomed to 
everything; though time may bring no roses, 
yet he wears away the thorns. Our father said 
no more, and even he seemed aware that with 
his pale child an angel had entered beneath his 
roof. From year to year we hoped for a change, 
but things remained the same. Eight years from 
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that day our father died, and his widow went to 
relations ata distance. We would all gladly have 
had Mary with us, but at this time an old house 
in Bristol fell to our share as an inheritance 
from a cousin, and Mary begged us, as it was 
not to be sold, to give it up to her for a dwelling. 
This was done, and since then everything has 
remained as now.” 

This was all that Hermina could learn of her 
aunt’s history, and it only stimulated her curiosity 
to know the true meaning of the mystery. This 
curiosity was exalted into the deepest, fondest 
sympathy, when in the unshared companionship 
of her aunt, she came fully under the influence 
of that peaceful, pure, and thoroughly pious na- 
ture; and never did she ask her a single question. 

Aunt Mary had judged truly of her own state; 
her health was broken, her life hastening to decay. 
Soon her weakness increased so much that she 
could not leave her bed. Hermina never wearied 
in her dear and pious duty; the affection between 
aunt and niece grew yet stronger, and the sense 
of maternal love, denied to Mary, now woke up 
within her for her young niece. 

It was in the beginning of autumn, a season so 
fatal to complaints of this kind, one still, calm 
evening, Hermina sate by the invalid’s bed, 
silently gazing on her features, when Mary lifted 
up her half-closed eyes. 

‘‘My child, have you written to the professor?” 

‘‘Yes, aunt, immediately you wished it.” 

‘‘That is well; he will soon be here,” she said, 
with a soft smile. 

Tears stood in Hermina’s eyes; her heart was 
full to overflowing ; for the first time she spoke 
further. 

‘‘ Aunt, dearest aunt, since you care for him 
so much, why oh, why? You would surely have 
made him so happy ?” 

Mary laid her hand gently on the weeping 
maiden’s :— 

‘‘Dear child, I shall not live long—you have 
loved me so well you shall not think of me as 
strange and capricious; I will tell you what I 
have never yet told to any one. , Come nearer, I 
cannot speak long or loud, put the lamp a little 
further off. 

Hermina, I was younger than you, still a child, 
when I sate at my mother’s death-bed, as you do 
now at mine. But with my mother all departed 
from me. I was beside myself with grief; I be- 
lieved that I could wring her from heaven with 
my prayers. She alone had power to comfort 
me. On that night she spoke to me long and 
from her inmost heart, and laid before me the 
deep, steadfast, soul-felt faith which had been 
the joy and consolation of her life; but my grief 
broke ever out afresh. ‘‘ Mother, dearest mother,” 
I cried, ‘‘how can I continue pious, how become 
good, without you? Promise me that you will 





come down and visit me from Heayen.” ‘My 
child,” she said, earnestly, ‘‘ you know not what 
you ask, such is not the will of God: God hath 
granted us light sufficient on our way. Yet, I 
promise you,” she said, with a singularly clear 
and strong voice, ‘‘if God so permits it, I will 
come to you once more when your soul is in 
peril.” These were her last words. 

The dying woman was silent for a long time, 
then she began again, with short pauses :— 

‘‘Hermina, my love for Ludovic was unspeak- 
ably great—more than I have words to tell. 1 
knew that he did not wholly share my faith,— 
it grieved me, but I never thought to give him 
up on that account—he was a noble-minded man— 
I trusted to the might of love—God would, through 
me, lead him back to the faith. But, child! that 
was a harder task than we are apt to believe. 
Ludovic’s was a splendid, highly-gifted mind: 
the opinions of one we love are wonderfully at- 
tractive;—I did not avoid discussions on the 
most sacred subjects; indeed, I wished to con- 
vert him. These notions, the idealism of Chris- 
tianity, as he called them, were always floating 
in my soul. I believed in Ludovic as long as I 
listened to him. When alone, then I felt that 
this was not the truth; but the star which had 
hitherto shone over me, I discerned no more. I 
could no longer look upwards as a child to its 
father. I was often secretly unhappy; yet, for 
all this, I did not think of giving up Ludovic. 
On that evening I told him everything that vexed 
and disturbed my soul, but he was not shaken 
by it. He showed and explained to me clearly 
on what grounds I stood; it was merely a transi- 
tion towards the truth. Once more he spread 
before me the whole dazzling fabrics of his ideas; 
I could no longer discriminate—I was carried 
away, convinced, as I imagined; he enrolled me 
for a new life in the service of the Universal 
Spirit. Exalted, filled with new light I thought 
myself when we returned, and in my quiet room 
it was still the same. On that night, Hermina, 
my mother came to me; then I knew what I must 
do. Ashis wife I could not have withstood him— 
and I broke the bond. He said much to me;— 
that not with one syllable would he ever tamper 
with my faith. Alas! I well knew that there is 
a silence in relation to some subjects which may 
effect more than a direct attack against which one 
is armed. My way was clear before me; and 
God has been very gracious to me. Of all the 
prayers which I have since then offered up to 
Him, one only—my first, my last, my most 
ardent, is yet unfulfilled. Ludovicis true towards 
me and towards himself; could he purchase 
heaven by a falsehood, he would not do it; and 
now, my child, good night.” 

On the following day came a letter. 
read it with brightened eyes. 


Mary 
‘* He has not had 
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your letter yet, Hermina, but he is coming soon.”’ 
Her sisters also came to visit her. She took an 
affectionate leave of them, but did not wish them 
to remain. She lay calm and quiet, as in happy 
expectation. At length a carriage drove up; the 
wofessor flung himself from it. ‘Does she still 
live?’ he asked, breathless, of Hermina. ‘‘ Thank 
God!” he exclaimed, as she answered in the affir- 
mative, and went to his dying friend; no pre- 
paration was here needed. Long, long the two 
remained together, till Hermina ventured to come 
in. Ludovic sat close to Mary, who, lifted up in 
bed, leaned her head upon his breast, and looked 
on him with beaming, blissful eyes. The hands 
of both rested, clasped together, on Mary’s bible 


- 





—her dearest memorial from her sainted mother. 
Hermina would have stolen away, but Mary 
nodded kindly to her, and said, in a low voice: 
‘‘Thank God, my child, my prayer is heard; my 
sacrifice has not been made in vain.” She spoke 
little more; but she withdrew herself not again 
from him from whom she had been so long divided. 
Together they received the holy supper—the last 
that should pass Mary’s lips. She died with a 
peaceful smile. Her countenance in death was 
as it were glorified, almost as lovely as when a 
young affianced bride, only of paler hue. 

The quiet house is shut up: still for the few 
to whom she belonged in life, it is hallowed by the 
soft and pious spirit of Aunt Mary. 
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Catt her not vain, nor blame her not that she, 

Whom loveliness in joyful triumph owns, 

Plays not the cloistering nun, but freely lays 

Her fair page open to be read of all, 

And generously familiar to the light; 

(While Purity and Pride around her still 

Bring radiant Honor to enchant the air.) 

Gop was not chary when He fashioned her; 

But wrought with liberal hand, not hoarding up 
- Within His undream’d treasury of spells 

The rarer forces perfected in her: 

She doeth but as He, in that she makes 

Munificent using of Hrs blessing gifts. 

Wherefore thus lavish of H1s sovereign art, 

That to her eye its jeweled arrows left, 

Stored in the silken quiver of the lash ; 

That to her hair the changeful glory placed | 

Of seas at midnight sprinkled with the stars ; 

That from the subtler rimming of a cloud 

Caught for her skin a softly, lustrous layer, 

Transparently inlaid on lip and cheek, 

To show the bright blood exquisitely thro’; 

That gave her step the striveless pleasant flow 

Of motion riding on a summer wave ; 

That, with an energy so fine and bold, 

Meted and drew the lines which mould a shape, 

Whose least dividing by the toyful air 

Comes with a pathos matchless under heaven. 

By all that we may mark in earth or sky, 








How eloquently is the lesson taught? 
That with a boon as bounteously we deal 
As the first almoner. 
Note but the bird, 
That, with the earliest blazonry of dawn, 
Pours round thro’ heaven so streamingly his song ; 
As life itself came to him on the sound, 
And wings were nearly made to bear it on; 
Whose treble only falters into rest 
With the last dropping of his lids in sleep ; 
Say, do ye weary of his dainty song, 
Flinging a daily sweetness on your ways? 
And then the flowers—spring they not everywhero? 
A haunting joy, and yet a marvel ever; 
Whose tender bravery and airy grace, “ 
A kindling there of something spiritual, 
Do make it possible to dream them even 
Our vanished lov’d ones, wearing such a guise. 
And leaping to our feet in greeting glad, 
0, do ye ask them in their loneliness 
To fold their leaves for idle pageantry, 
Nor give the air one token where they bend? 


Not lightly was the mission set apart 

To Beauty’s singing, visible or voiced, 

So that the dearness of its perfect rhythm, 
With all our nature blendeth for attune; 
And, with an ever present inspiration, 
Entreat an inner fairness to our lives. 


ROME. 


’Twas dark: a sable cloak hung o’er the tower, 
Whose thick’ning folds made drearthe midnight hour; 
Death-silence reigned, and all was hush’d and still, 
Save distant echoes o’er the Pauline hill, 

Which came at intervals from crowded halls, 

Where wealth and beauty shone in splendid balls ! 


With quick’ning pace the steeds of Phoebus rode 
Forth from their Eastern halls—their bright abode, 
And, ere they had appeared, their traces broke— 





And as they fled the revellers awoke 
To view, with sunken eye and sick’ning heart, 
The wealth and glory of the state depart ! 


The gloom grew thicker, and the funeral knell 

The truth announced; and they ignobly fell: 

Once more a sable cloud hung o’er the hill 4 

And every artery in the state was still ; ; 

No echo came from court or crowded hall ; 

For all was hushed in their last mournful fall ! 
CLARENCE CARLETON. 4g 
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Tae Mandarin, Tchi-Kao, governed the Dis- 
trict of Siu, one of the most important in the 
Chinese Empire. 

Ife owed his elevation to this high function, to 
the talent he had exhibited as general in the war 


against the Western Tartars, and to his alder- 
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manic rotundity! Tchi-Kao had never lost a 
battle. When the enemy approached too near 
his position, he struck his tents during the night, 
and removed to the greatest possible distance ; 
and by this means was enabled, each day, to 
dispatch to the emperor the PO, Sy 
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assurances of his own health and that of his 
army. 
The Tartar Chief, convinced that this manceuvre 


concealed some deep design, or an ambubcade, | 


dared not advance further into the interior of 
the empire; and so, having contented himself 
with pillaging, and sacking, and burning the 
neighboring provinces, he offered terms of peace. 
Tchi-Kao deigned to accept his propositions, and 
returned to court with the reputation of a con- 
summate warrior. He was the first Chinese 
general who had discovered the secret of never 
fighting under any circumstances. Far be it 
from me to tear from his brow these Chinese 
laurels, or to criticise too closely the masterly in- 
activity of the valorous Tchi-Kao. Besides, 
were I tempted to contest his military genius, I 
should be obliged to confess with the Chinese 
historians, unanimous upon this point, that the 
general was naturally called by the prodigious 
rotundity of his abdomen to the highest dignities 
of theempire. ‘‘ Great stomach, great dignities,”’ 
is a Chinese proverb, and Tchi-Kao had, there- 
fore, all possible right to surmount his cap with 
the red button accorded to mandarins of the first 
class, and to the governorship of the fruitful and 
beautiful province of Siu. Tchi-Kao was forty 
years old, with a bright eye, fresh complexion, 
and a tender regard for the fair sex. Upon this 
latter ground, which perhaps is the most perilous, 
he renounced his system of retreat, and was al- 
most bold and audacious. ‘‘ Circumstances alter 
cases.” His subjects, too, were well satisfied with 
his government, and each day blessed the emperor 
for sending them « mandarin at once so fat, and 
possessing the amiable and peace-loving qualities 
of a Chinese general. The country had never 
been more free and happy than under this military 
despotism. Singular country, having nothing in 
common with others ! 

From time to time, Tchi-Kao manifested his 
existence to his subjects by proclamations upon 
colored paper, which were read at the street 
corners with the most profonnd respect. Some- 
times they were exhortations to the inhabitants 
to conform more strictly to the presrciptions of 
the ‘‘ Book of Holy Rites,”’ or a commentary on 
some sage maxim of Koung-Tseu, Meng-Tsceu, or 
vome other philosopher; at others, were the 
announcement of a féte, the transmission of an 
imperial order, or the creation of some new god. 

The secretary of Tchi-Kao, enjoying a diploma 
from the University of Pekin, was particularly 
charged to soften the effect of the official prose, 
by apt quotation and rhetorical figures. Every- 
thing went marvelously well. The secretary 
wrote, the people admired, and the general, 
beloved by his whole district, grew fatter every 
day. 

One day the peaceful inhabitants of Siu read 


upon the gates of the city, and upon the walls of 
| all the pagodas, an edict on red paper, in a style 
less academical than usual, but of a nature to 
produce a striking effect upon the crowd. It read 
as follows:—Tchi-Kao, mandarin of the red button 
always victorious; the sword of the Celestial 
Empire; the right hand of the brother of the 
moon :— 

To all who shall read these presents, tchin-ichin! 
and prosperity for ten thousand years :— Whereas, 
Hair is the most beautiful ornament of men: aud 
whereas,—contrary to the formal recommenda- 
tions of the ‘‘ Book of Holy Rites,” and of the 
traditions of our ancestors, the greater part of 
the inhabitants of the district of Siu, neglect their 
hair, and do not give to the national queue its 
proper development. 

And, seeing that a negligence so culpable might 
compromise the patriotism of the people, and dis- 
honor the district in the eyes of neighboring pro- 
vinces, and further, wishing always to proceed in 
the way of reform in the most gentle manner, as 
a good father and not with rigor, it is, 


(Each one redouble their attention and read with respect.) 


Ist. Ordered.—That a reward of 100 taels and 
the privilege of dining upon rice, and drinking 
tea at the table of General Tchi-Kao, (incline your 
head,) shall be given to the inhabitant of the dis- 
trict of Siu, who at the end of three months froin 
the date of this edict, shall be recognized as the 
possessor of the longest queue, and the most lus- 
trous hair. 

2d. The competition shall take place in the 
‘court of the palace of the mandarin, (here tchin- 
tchin three times,) Tchi-Kao, himself, being the 
judge. Have confidence in his justice! 

8d. An honorary premium, also, to be granted 
to mustachios; old men having preference. 

This edict, signed by my hand, and under tho 
great seal, must be punctually obeyed. 

Signed second month, first day, at the most 
lucky hour. Tcnr-Kao. 

One may imagine the commotion such a procla- 
mation would produce! Tchi-Kao had not, like 
many governors. a mania for edicts. He put 
them forth but rarely, and the public business 
never suffered in consequence of the omission; 
but when he had a mind to do so, it was done 
with the greatest effect. 

The people of Siu, therefore, read very gravely 
his decree. ‘‘Tchi-Kao is right,” said they— 
‘‘our neighbors of Ya-O should not throw con- 
tempt upon us, nor should we be their inferiors 
by a hair. The consideration in which we stand, 
and the happiness of our district forbid it. What 
an honor if the celebrity of our long queues, 
should extend throughout the empire! The son 
of the brother of the moon shall be satisfied, and 
Siu become an attraction to the most beautiful 
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women; our flower-boats shall not yield to those 
of the famous Sou-Tchou.” 

Such were the commentaries upon the red edict, 
heard about the corners; the news spread and 
excited the whole population. Never had the 
polished period of the secretary of Tchi-Kao ob- 
tained such success ! 

“A reward of 100 taels! what a fortune!” 
Eat face to face with the great mandarin—what 
an honor! 

Koung-Tseu himself, the great philosopher, 
had never spoken better. One might look a long 
while for a hundred taels among is maxims, and 
as for the honor of dining at his table—one makes 
a wry face at the very thought of it! 

The new edict then was most popular. It was 
talked of in the street, in the squares and in the 
pagodas; and each one on reaching home, told 
the women, who were wonder-struck at the in- 
genious idea of the mandarin, and could only look 
upon it as an act of gallantry towards themselves. 
They would doubtless have desired that Tchi-Kao 
had offered a hundred taels for their benefit also, 
but it could have redounded only to their disad- 
vantage, as it would not have been prudent to 
expose them to the danger of losing their hair 
by handfuls, in such a fearful struggle for supre- 
macy. 

But how shall we paint the eestasy of the bar- 
bers? The edict of the governor was for them 
fortune, consequence, everything. They took 
copies of it, and hung it up in the most con- 
spicuous places in their shops. Many even went 
80 far as to enclose in the altar of their household 
god the eloquent prose of Tchi-Kao. It was 
delightful to hear their expressions of gratitude. 

‘What an excellent mandarin have we,” said 
one. ‘‘He is without an equal in the empire,” 
said another. ‘He has conquered the Tartars.”’ 
‘‘He protects the barbers.” ‘These forty years 
that I have been shaving,” said their chief, ‘I 
have read nothing so eloquent. You are more 
fortunate than your elders, young shavers !—Oh 
that Tchi-Kao had lived in our day?” ‘It isa 
complete reform.” ‘Better than that, it is a 
revolution.” ‘*A revolution which will make us 
allrich.” ‘And by which everybody will profit,” 
added a philosopher of the company, ‘for it rests 
upon our old traditions, and upon the truest 
principles. Is not the head the noblest portion 
of the body? What would a head be without a 
queue ?” 

‘*Tchi-Kao deserves well of his country.” 

‘¢ And of the barbers”—long live Tchi-Kao! 

But the enthusiasm was not confined to talk- 
ing. It was decided by acclamation that the 
corporation of barbers of Siu, with banner at their 
head, should march to the hotel of the mandarin 
that very evening in procession, with a brilliant 
illumination of lanterns, to present him an ad- 





dress of thanks, and offer him respectfully, pre- 
sents; and amongst other things, a razor with an 
ivory handle, having inscribed upon it the date 
of the immortal decree, as a testimonial of their 
gratitude. An old student, unsuccessful in the 
field of literature, and since become a barber, was 
charged with the composition of the address, to 
be read by the chief, in the name of the corpora- 
tion. 

Accordingly, that evening, the numerous com- 
pany of barbers, having swelled their numbers as 
much as possible by invitation to those of neigh- 
boring district, put itself in motion, preceded by 
banners and a noisy band of musicians. 

False queues, admirably platted, and perfumed 
with the most odorous pomatums, and precious 
oils, were suspended from long bamboos, and 
carried by the principal barbers of the city. 
Then followed the presents, upon a dais, canopied 
with rich silk, and illuminated by brilliant and 
costly lanterns. The cortége advanced in order, 
and arrived, increased by a curious crowd, at the 
hotel of the mandarin. 

Tchi-Kao had not been informed of the intended 
demonstration; the design was, to cause him an 
agreeable surprise. He was still at table, when 
the servants ran to announce the arrival, having 
scarcely finished his supper. He would have 
much preferred if they had not interfered with 
his quiet digestion; nevertheless, he gave orders 
to admit the deputation, and went himself to the 
vestibule to receive them; retaining however, his 
pipe, like a man intending to grant but a short 
audience. 

After a long murmur of tchin-tchin, and a pan- 
tomime the most respectful, the chief of the bar- 
bers, commenced the reading of the address. The 
author had distinguished himself by writing it in 
verse, and harmonious rhyme. There have al- 
ways been (poets) among the (barbers). 

History, unfortunately, has not preserved the 
verses which the chief barber pronounced; for 
Tchi-Kao, to whom his glorious campaigns had 
allowed little time to cultivate the delles-lettres, 
interrupted, brusquely, the reading at the most 
pathetic point, and addressed the deputation as 
follows: ‘*My good friends! I am charmed that 
my edict has given you pleasure; my secretary, 
A-Tchi, shall read your verses; that regards him 
alone. As for your razor, I accept it very wil- 
lingly, and if it will cut better than my own, I 
will use it; meanwhile go quietly home, your 
joy can not be permitted to trouble the city, my 
duty is to watch over all, and these demonstra- 
tions, always noisy, are not necessary. Your 
intentions are good, no doubt, but you lose time, 
and that is precious. Go shave, my friends! 
You will have much to do, and I am very glad of 
it.” After this short speech, in which the man- 
darin showed more good sense than eloquence, 
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the barbers retired, crying vociferously. ‘Long 
live Tchi-Kao, the Victorious!” 

For his part the worthy governor quietly re- 
lighted his pipe, which unfortunately had gone 
out, and returning to his apartments, called for 
his tea to refresh him after his oratorical labors. 
He had never before spoken so much after dinner. 
As he had promised, he handed the poetic effusion 
of the barbers to his secretary, A-Tchi, who from 
envy no doubt, threw it among his waste paper. 
What an unhappy day for the wise A-Tchi, to see 
such enthusiasm produced by a decree he had 
not made, answered in verses he could not equal! 

From the day after that on which the edict was 
published, the first excitement having passed, 
each one set to work to earn the reward. 

The dandies of Siu, to whom the reproach 
contained in the edict did not apply of having 
neglected the elongation and cultivation of their 
queues, were of course considerably in advance 
of their competitors. They lounged about the 
public thoroughfare, displaying with pride, their 
queues, well-grown and platted, as a defiance to 
others not so well provided. But the growing 
ambition of their rivals was not the less active, 
and queues which had been until then neglected— 
tails of yesterday—aspired also to contest the 
prize against all comers. 

The shops of the barbers were crammed with 
people waiting their turns, and even the streets 
before their doors were converted into anti-cham- 
bers ; each candidate for tonsorial honors, strug- 
gling with his fellow to get possession of the 
chair; the successful selling out their privileges 
like the possessors of opera tickets on a benefit 
night, of the wonderful Jenny! The licensed 
barbers could not accommodate their customers ; 
their number increased every day, so lucrative 
had the business become, and, at the end of the 
first month, one half the town shaved and dressed 
the other half. 

But the use of the razor and scissors was in- 
sufficient, pomatums, and essences were necessary 
to increase and stimulate the hairy growth, and 
to give it lustre. Accordingly the walls of the 
town were covered with bills, large and small, 
red, blue, green, yellow, and of every imaginable 
color and device, announcing the new discovery 
of wonder-working pomatums, and miraculous 
oils. 

‘*Buy my pomatum, the best in the world,” 
said the advertisement of barber Ayo. 

‘¢My bear’s oil will do the business,” said an- 
other. ‘‘ Beware of cheats and counterfeits, my 
essence of dragon is only sold, etc., published a 
third, ‘‘ Tchi-Kao himself uses it daily.” 

««The water of Sou-Tchon is worthy of its great 
celebrity. Make haste to my shop; it is growing 
scarce from the increased demand; it is used con- 
stantly by the emperor.” 


In short, there was a perfect deluge of adver- 
tisements of this kind, and the whole city ex- 
haled such a perfume of oils, and pomatum, that 
one might expect hair to grow on the very walls! 

Our governor, not troubling himself with the 
popular excitement, remained quietly ensconced 
in his hotel; from time to time indulging himselt 
in glorious fits of laughter over the advertise- 
ments which were brought to him by the inferior 
mandarins. 

‘*By Koung-Tseu!” cried he, ‘‘ that was a won- 
derful edict, we shall have a rare crowd at the 
competition. By the bye, A-Tchi, what pomatum 
do youuse? Itappears to me that your queue is 
very short, make haste, my friend—the day will 
soon be here.” 

‘‘Great Tchi-Kao! dare I say to your excellency 
that I do not comprehend,you.” Bah! 100 taels 
for the longest queue—thatisplainenough. ‘‘The 
barbers comprehended it at once: they have poets 
among them too: eh! friend A-Tchi! By the bye, 
what do you think of the verses of the other even- 
ing, have you read them?” ‘‘ Miserable trash, 
your excellency! they smell of pomatum.” 
‘‘Enough! I see with regret, that you areno friend 
to the barbers; you are wrong, my dear doctor, 
our throats are every day at their mercy.” 

A-Tchi, without doubt was puzzled to discover 
the political design of the mandarin in publishing 
his edict—and he was not alone in his perplexity. 
Many disinterested persons, either because they 
had no ambition, or that their hair stubbornly 
refused the coaxing of oils and pomatums, and 
therefore could have no hope of the reward, 
thought that Tchi-Kao was hoaxing; others 
that he was insane. It was at any rate curious, 
that the prize of 100 taels should put all heads 
in motion! 

Lest the gentle reader should suffer as well as 
the wondering people of Siu, it is proper that I 
disclose the governor’s secret. 

Tchi-Kao, I blush to say it, was bald! In the 
war against the Tartars, he had not lost a single 
battle; the reader knows why! but, in marching 
backwards and forward among the snowy moun- 
tains, he had lost all his hair. His faithful ser- 
vant Chang, was the sole confident of this mis- 
fortune, which he concealed from the eyes of the 
world by a false queue, adroitly fixed to the bonnet 
of ‘‘mandarin of the red’ which he never took 
from his head under any circumstances. 

But in his later days, (misfortunes never come 
singly,) the governor had fallen desperately in 
love with a young lady of good family in a distant 
district, whom he wished to marry. The reputa- 
tion of his brilliant campaigns, his dignity of 
mandarin, and last, not least, his sleek rotundity, 
gave a favorable aspect to his pretensions in the 
eyes of the parents. Nevertheless he imagined 
that he should add to these eminent qualifications, 
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doubtless from some loverlike fancy, by an irre- 
proachable queue, Chang had visited every hair 
dresser in town, but none of the specimens ex- 
hibited would, in his estimation, become the 
dignity of the governor. At length, Tchi-Kao 
became impatient. ‘It is foolish thus to harrass 
poor Chang with a bootless errand, and to tor- 
ment myself by his ill success: however I am 
determined to possess the finest hair, and the 
most graceful queue in the empire, before six 
months rollround. I haveanidea.” His decree 
developed it. 

Meanwhile, the decisive term approached. 
The rivalry of barbers, and pomatum sellers in- 
creased in violence every day, without the least 
mitigation. On the contrary, it seemed to gain 
strength as the event grew nearer. A change took 
place in the manceuvres of the aspirants. Nobody 
thought of exhibiting the length of his queue in 
the street, but each one scrupulously kept its 
length concealed, by winding it round his head 
under his cap, to the end that, his rivals might 
not anticipate the amount of his pretensions to 
the great prize. The sight of a fine queue either 
caused great anxiety in those who feared the result, 
or increase of self-esteem in those who believed 
their own surpassed it. It was well that the 
three months were almost expired, for the un- 
happy district of Siu, could bear but little more. 

On the day designated, an immense crowd 
thronged the outer court of the mandarin. 
Queues rolled down their whole length upon the 
shoulders of the competitors. At the first view, 
cries of admiration and envy filled the air from 
a thousand throats. 

It was soon evident that some twenty or more 
so far exceeded the rest, that the multitude of 
disappointed aspirants hurried away filled with 
shame and despair and cursing the decree, bar- 
bers, pomatum, and Tchi-Kao, swearing that the 
mandarin should not soon again entrap them with 
his follies. 

When the crowd had thus dispersed, and none 
but the real candidates were left, Tchi-Kao, 
followed by A-Tchi and Chang, descended the 
steps of his hotel with grave demeanor, and 
passed them in review. A gleam of satisfaction 
overspread his countenance at the sight of the 
wonderful trial before him and outshone even his 
judicial dignity. He ordered the competitors 
into line, and then proceeded to the examination 
of each particular head and queue. 

It was a beautiful sight to witness! the smooth 
foreheads freshly shaven, uncturous with oil and 
pomatum, and redolent of perfumes. From each 
head descended a noble plait of hair, long, thick, 
and glossy, to the very ground, decreasing 
gradually in size, until it terminated in a fanci- 
ful knot of ribbon. The mandarin was ravished 
with joy; Chang inhaled with delight the fragrant 





perfume from the odoriferous heads; and A-Tchi 
himself, the classic A-Tchi, could not refrain from 
expressing his admiration. 

‘* By my two-edged sword,” exclaimed Tehi> 
Kao, ‘I could have met the Tartars face to face, = 
had I been supported by a regiment of heads like » 
these !”’ 

**Oh!” cried Chang, ‘‘I have visited every hair 
dresser in the city, and I defy the best perru- 
quier among them, to produce such queues as 
these!” ‘Nature always excels art,’’ said the 
philosophic A-Tchi.”” The candidates, immovable 
in their ranks, heard with impatience the oaths 
of the general, the comfarisons of the valet, and 
the axioms of the secretary, in fact they scarcely 
breathed, each one knowing that but one of their 
number could bear away the 100 taels. 

After a close scrutiny, ten were first selected, 
and from these five: the rejected retiring with 
exclamations of despair! ‘Hew much time and 
pomatum lost! Some even soar forgot them- 
selves, as to seize their queues frantically, and 
brandish them in the very face of the mandarin, 
as in defiance of his decision. The choice was 
becoming more and more difficult. Tchi-Kao 
hesitated for a long time. At length three more 
were thrown out from the competition, and but 
two remained. 

The general stepped aside with Chang and A- 
Tchi, to take counsel. 

‘¢ That fellow tothe right,” said he, ‘‘ appears 
to have the longest by the breadth of a hair.’’ 

‘What regularity and lustre in that to the 
left,” cried A-Tchi. Chang, consulted in his 
turn, sided with the secretary. 

‘‘Enough said! the die is cast,” said Tchi-Kao 
the left has won. ‘Ask his name, A-Tchi, and 
invite him to dinner this afternoon; it is in the 
edict.” This decision, was followed by that for 
mustachios, but this contest was without -in- 
terest—one of the contenders for the prize, an 
old priest of the worship of Fo—presented a face 
so hideously hirsute, that the rest immediately 
took to flight. Tchi-Kao accordingly presented 
him with one tael, a pipe, and a fan, ornamented 
with verses by the classic secretary. 

Dinner arrived, the conqueror in the struggle 
for queues was introduced to the eating saloon of 
themandarin. He was a cheese merchant, by name 
Ta Tong, a person who up to that time was un- 
known in Siu, but whose success now filled every 
mouth. 

The table of Tchi-Kao was sumptuously served, 
shark fins, swallows’ nests, snail soup, jellies, 
creams, and sweetmeats, in a word, dishes the 
most rare and delicate, followed each other in 
rapid succession. 

The timidity of Ta Tong soon gave way before 
the good humor of the general, who talked of his 
campaigns, and invented his visitors. And on his 
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part, the cheese-monger ate and drank as much 
as possible, as might be expected of a poor devil 
whose usual fare was rice and water. 

» The dinner over, Tchi-Kao conducted his guest 
into a little cabinet where tea and pipes were 
provided; the servants were dismissed and the 
door closed. 

After the first pipe, the mandarin went to a 
closet which he unlocked, and brought forward 
two dishes in gilded lacker-work, upon which 
were several utensils, the mere sight of which 
sent a tremor to the heart of Ta Tong; they were 
pipes of the forbidden opium! 

«Do you use this?” sid Tchi-Kao. 

By my ancestors! answered Ta Tong trembling- 
ly. I have always respected the law, and the 
smoke of opium has never passed my lips. 

‘Bah! you'll enjoy a puff of it.” 

“Does your excellency wish to ruin me? 
Opium is forbidden by penalties the most severe, 
and if the brother of the moon heard.” ... . 

‘‘ Brave Ta Tong! I respect your scruples; but 
I love opium more. Come, my friend, here’s 
your pipe.” 

Ta Tong took it and smoked. 

It is only the first puff that is difficult. The 
cheesemonger took one pipe, then another, a 
third ; and fell down stupified. 

When he had arrived at the last degree of in- 
toxication, and his face was completely em- 
purpled with excitement and drunkenness, Tchi 
Kao gave an exclamation of joy, the longer con- 
tinued as it had been pent up in his impatient 
soul. 

‘¢At last I have it. Itis mine.” And at the 
same time taking a pair of scissors from his 
pocket, he mercilessly cut off, not without diffi- 
culty from its thickness, the queue of Ta Tong, 
who was, no doubt, enjoying the sweet dream of 
success. 

‘¢What an ornament for my bald head. How 
beautiful in the eyes of my intended! O! Tchi- 
Kao, you now can boast the most splendid queue 
in the empire. Of what value, beside this, are 
my victories, my embonpoint, my red button, the 
admiration of my subjects, or the enthusiasm of 
the barbers,’’ soliloquised the general. 

Meantime it was necessary to destroy, as soon 
as possibble, all traces of the crime. The mand- 
arin called his faithful Chang, acknowledged the 
object of his edict, showed him the scissors and 
the separated queue, and then said— 

‘¢ Take a boat and carry this poor devil a hun- 
dred leagues from Siu; give him a hundred taels 
—a thousand, if you will—all that he asks, on 
condition that he never again sets foot in Siu. 
Lose no time. I count upon your despatch. Go, 
and return quickly. I will reward you well. 
You shall be a mandarin.” 

Chang said not a word im reply. He took 





some ingots of gold, which Tchi-Kao gave him 
for the expenses of the voyage, and to purchase 
the silence of Ta Tong, hastened his departure, 
and embarked that very evening. 

The unfortunate cheesemonger, still under the 
effects of the opium, was carried on board in a 
box, scrupulously hidden from all curious eyes. 

But let us for a moment leave Tchi-Kao with 
his prize, and his victim, with Chang, whilst we 
take a glance at Siu, at the end of the eventful day. 

It must be confessed that the discontent was 
general. 

At first the unsuccessful candidates exclaimed 
and protested against the injustice, and scanda- 
lous favoritism that had been showed in the 
decision. The barbers were furious, because 
none of them could attribute to himself the 
glory of ever having shaved, or pomatumed the 
victor. Ta Tong was a poor devil whom nobody 
knew, and, who had avowed beforehand, that he 
had never used any other unguent than his cheese! 
what a scandal, for the barbers, and advertisers 
of miraculous oils, and wonder working pomatums! 

Finally, when there was no longer hope of the 
reward of 100 taels, the populace, the most un- 
grateful of all things, forgetting its three months 
enthusiasm mercilessly criticised the decree, 
calling it absurd, undignified, ridiculous. ‘We 
would have done better to have minded our 
business,”’ said one, ‘‘than to have lost time in oil- 
ing our hair without counting the cost of bear’s 
grease and pomatum.”’ 

‘‘ Tchi-Kao, has hoaxed us,” said another. 

Some, more indulgent, attributed the edict to 
the folly of the mandarin, and contented them- 
selves with saying. ‘‘We have a wig-block for 
magistrates,” little thinking how near the truth 
they guessed. 2 

Thus—O vanity of human aspirations—Tchi- 
Kao, the great general, but now the idol of the 
barbers, and the people, was nothing but a des- 
pot, a miserable joker—a wig-block, a nincom- 
poop! 

Believe in popularity if you can, with his ex- 
ample before you! 

Alas! the truth did not stop there. The day 
after the award, while the crowd in the great 
square of the pagoda, still muttered curses against 
their mandarin, and the leaders of popular ex- 
citement, (they are found always, and every- 
where,) prepared themselves to fan the blaze 
to a revolution if they could, suddenly there ap- 
peared, running from a street leading from the 
river, 2 man violently gesticulating, and exclaim- 
ing loudly, as he constantly carried his hand to a 
tuft of hair behind. It was Ta Tong. Imme- 
diately surrounded by an immense crowd he told 
with indignant voice the story of his triumph, his 
dinner with the mandarin, and the snare which 
had been laid for him, in which his queue had 
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been so ignominously treated. Vengeance! cried 
he, vengeance against the infamous Tchi-Kao! 

The riotous spirits wanted but a pretext. The 
victim had come to them. Profiting then by the 
sympathetic indignation of the populace, produced 
by the recital of Ta Tong, they rushed to the 
hotel of the mandarin. Let us hasten to say, in 
following them, that the faithless Chang had 
preferred to disembarass himself of the cheese- 
monger, without parting with the ingots of gold; 
he had then taken flight at the first village, leaving 
in the boat the unhappy Ta Tong, who, upon his 
awaking from the stupor in which the opium had 
thrown him, sought vainly for his queue, and at 
length discovering the frightful truth, had re- 
turned, furious from its loss, to the city. 

Tchi-Kao, full of confidence in the fidelity of 
Chang, yielded himself up to the most delicious 
reveries and anticipations; he even prided him- 
self. on the ingenuity with which he had out- 
witted Ta Tong, when the crowd suddenly and 
tumultuously entered the court before the 
hotel, forced the doors, trampling under foot the 
servants in their course, scattered themselves 
about the chambers, and penetrated even to the 
apartments of the general. 

Frightened at the uproar, he thought at first 
he would practise his old system of retreats as 
among the Tartars. But all egress was cut off, 
and even before he could attempt defence, he was 
discovered, seized, and almost beaten by the ex- 
asperated multitude; at the head of whom, he 
recognized Ta Tong, the most savage of them all! 

The cheese-monger conducted the most eager 
to the cabinet where the treachery had been 
consummated, and there in the closet with the 
pipes of opium, he found his inimitable queue! 

From the hotel the excitement spread through- 
out the city and district, and it was necessary that 
the mandarin of a neighboring province, should 
be called in in haste to restore order, and to try 
his ancient colleague, accused of cutting off the 
queue of a Chinaman and of using opium; crimes 
for which he was amenable to the Imperial Court 
at Pekin. 

A fortnight after these events, the general 
appeared before his judges. He was clothed in 
the costume of his rank, the red button of a man- 
darin of the first class surmounted his silken cap, 
from which also shot up the emblematic peacock’s 
feather; his breast glittering with golden em- 
broidery, the privilege of his rank, and his two- 
edged sword hung suspended from his ornamented 
belt by a rich ‘‘agrafe’’ of precious stones. 

By his side was A-Tchi, his former secretary, 
now lus advocate; opposite to them was placed 
Ta Tong, assisted by many of the inhabitants of 
Siu; the former held in his hand the proofs of 
the mandarin’s guilt—the queue which had so 
cruelly been ravished from him, and the scissors, 





the instrument of the crime. The judicial bench 
was occupied by the highest dignitaries of the 
empire, and the utmost solemnity was observed. 
The acts spoke for themselves. The indictment 
briefly set forth the charges which weighed so 
heavily upon the unfortunate Tchi-Kao, The 
interrogations, and depositions of witnesses con- 
firmed it in every particular. During the pas- 
sionate denunciations of Ta Tong upon the wit- 
ness stand, and the murmurs of indignation amid 
the audience, the mandarin preserved his calm- 
ness and dignity. When the time came for. the 
defence, A-Tchi arose, and, in a most pathetic 
discourse, retraced the warlike exploits of the 
general, his victories over the Tartars, and the 
popular affection which had for so long a time 
attended his unfortunate client. He read the 
enthusiastic address of the barbers of Siu, and, 
coming at length to the charges of the indictment, 
he referred them to one of those fatal influences 
which at times lead astray the most noble minds. 
His pleading lasted for two hours, and produced 
an evident effect upon his auditory; but alas! it 
was impossible to wrestle against such positive 
evidence. Whenever the court appeared to be 
moved by the eloquence of the doctor, Ta Tong, 
the inexorable Ta Tong, flourished in the air his 
mutilated queue, and thus destroyed the effect of 
the most passionate appeals and pathetic periods. 

Judgment was pronounced. The prisoner con- 
victed on all the charges, was condemned to im- 
mediate degradation from his rank, and the loss 
of all his employments, 

By a second decree, wholly unexpected, Ta 
Tong, convicted of smoking opium to intoxication, 
was condemned to the confiscation of his queue, 
and to keep his head shaved for the rest of his 
life, nothing remained for him but to become a 
priest of Fo!* 

Some of the audience, all their bad passions 
having been excited by these occurrences, in- 
sinuated that the president of the tribunal, con- 
demned by nature to a false queue, could not 
resist the temptation to confiscate to his own 
profit, the property of the victimized Ta Tong. 

The sentences were strictly executed. Tchi- 
Kao descended to the most obscure ranks of the 
people, grew thin with despair, and died in pov- 
erty. Ta Tong returned to his cheese, and A- 
Tchi again took up his literary labors, and made 
proclamations of the most ornate character for 
other mandarins, but he remained all his life the 
enemy of barbers. As for Chang, the traitor, 
he was never heard of more. 

Nevertheless, from that epoch, the province of 
Siu was celebrated for'the elegance of its dandies, 
the superiority of its pommades, the beauty of its 
queues, and the skill of its barbers. 

Posterity more just than his contemporaries, 

* The tonsure is one of the rites of the Priesthood of Fo. 
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honors the memory of Tchi-Kao—compassionates 
his misfortunes, and has caused the famous edict 
to be engraved in letters of gold upon tablets of 
marble, in the great pagoda. 

Thanks to these posthumous honors, the only 
ones that the truly great can count upon, the 
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ODE TO SHAKSPEARE. 


, BY A. J. REQUIER. 


He went forth into Nature, and he sung, 
Her first-born of imperial sway—the lord 
Of sea, and continent, and clime, and tongue; 
Striking the Harp with whose sublime accord 
The whole creation rung! 


He went forth into Nature and he sung, 

Her grandest terrors and her simplest themes,— 
The torrent by the battling crag o’erhung, 

And the wild daisy on its brink that gleams 
Unharmed, and lifts a dew drop to the sun! 

The muttering of the tempest in its halls 
Of darkness turretted, beheld alone 

By an o’erwhelming brilliance which appals 
The turbulence of Ocean—the soft calm 

Of the sequestered vale—the bride-like day, 
Or sainted eve, dispensing holy balm 

From her lone lamp of silver, thro’ the grey 
That leads the star-crowned Night adown the moun- 

tain way! 


‘These were his themes, and more—no little bird 
Lit in the April forest, but he drew 
From its wild notes a meditative word— 
A gospel that no other mortal knew: 
Bard, priest, evangelist ! from hidden cells 
Of riches inexhaustible, he took 
The potent ring of her profoundest spells, 
And wrote great Nature’s Book! 


They people earth, and sea, and air, 
The dim tumultuous band, 
Called into being everywhere 
By his creative wand; 
In kingly court and savage lair, 
Prince, peasant, priest, and sage, and peer, 
And midnight hag, and lady fair, 
Pure as the white rose in her hair; 
And warriors, that on barbed steed, 
Burn to do the crested deed ; 
And lovers that delighted rove 
When moonlight marries with the grove, 
Glide forth—appear ! 
To breathe, or love, or hate, or fear; 
And with most unexampled wile, 
To win a soul-enraptured smile, 
Or blot it in a tear 


Hark ! a horn 

That with repeated winding shakes, 

O’er hill and glen and far-responsive lakes, 
The mantle of the morn! 








uname of Tchi-Kao is again popular. Fame will 
grow hoarse, perhaps, some day in recounting his 
glorious victories, but the remembrance of the 
mandarin and his edict, will live forever enshrined 
in the grateful hearts of the patriotic barbers of 
Siu! 





Now, on the mimic scene, 
The simplest of all simple pairs 
That ever drew from laughter tears, 
Touchstone and Audrey, hand in hand, 
Come hobbling e’er the green ; 
While Rosalind in strange disguise, 
With manly dress but maiden eyes 
Which, spite herself, will look sidewise, 
E’en in this savage land; 
And her companion like the flower, 
That beaten by the morning shower 
Still in resplendent beauty stoops, 
Looking loveliest whilst it droops, 
Step faintly forth from weariness, 
All snowy in their maidenhood ; 
Twin lillies of the wilderness, 
A shepherd and his shepherdess, 
In Arden’s gloomy wood! 
But comes anon, with halting step and pause, 
A miserable man! 
Revolving in each lengthened breath he draws, 
The deep, dark problem of material laws, 
That life is but a span. 
Secluded, silent, solitary, still, 
Lone in the vale and last upon the hill, 
Companionless beside the haunted stream, 
Walking the stars in the meridian beam; 
Himself the shade of an o’ershadowing dream ; 
Blighting the rose 
With his imaginary woes, 
And weaving bird, and tree, and fruit, and flower 
Into a chain of such mysterious power, 
Such plaintive tale, 
The beauteous skies grow pale, 
And the rejoicing earth looks wan 
Like Jacques—her lonely melancholy man ! 


Ring silver-sprinkling, gushing bells, 
Blow clamorous pipes replying, 

In tipsy merriment that swells 
Forever multiplying ! 

He comes! with great sunshiny face 
And chuckle deep, and glances warm, 

Sly words and strange attempts at grace 
A matron on each arm; 

He comes! of wit the soul and pith, 
Custodian and lessor ; 

Room for him! Sir John Falstaff, with 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Lo! on a blasted heath, 
Lit by a flashing storm, 
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The threatening darkness underneath, 
Three of the weird form! 

Chanting, dancing, all together, 

For a charm upon the heather, 

Filthy hags in the foul weather! 


The spell works, and behold! 
A castie in the midnight hour, 
Muffled mid battlement and tower, 
Whereon the crystal moon doth lower 
Antarctically cold! 
A blackbird’s note hath drilled the air 
And left the stillness still more drear ; 
Twice hath the horned owl around 
The chapel flown, nor uttered sound ; 
The night-breeze now does scarcely blow, 
And now ’tis past and gone ;— 
But the pale moon that like the snow 
Erewhile descending shone, 
Encrimsoned as the torch of Mars, 
While cloud, on cloud, obscured the stars 
And rolls above the trees, 
Cleaves the dark billows of the Night, 
Like a shot-smitten sail in flight 
Over the howling seas— 
God! what a piercing shriek was there, 
So deep, and loud, and wild, and drear 
It bristles up the moistened hair 
And bids the blood to freeze! 
Again—again— 
Athwart the brain, 
That lengthened shriek of life-extorted pain ! 
And now, ’tis given o’er:— 
But from that pile despairingly doth soar 
A voice which cries like the uplifted main, 
“Glamis hath murdered Sleep— Macbeth shall 
sleep no more !” 


Thick and faster now they come, 
In procession moving on, 

Neath the world embracing dome 
Of the unexhausted one; 

Mark them, while the cauldron bubbles, 
Throwing spells upon the sight, 

And the wizard flame redoubles 
In intensity of light: 

Here is one—a rustic maiden, 
Of the witching age; 

Cheeks with beauty overladen, 

Blushing like a sunset aiden, 
Mistress Anne Page! 


Here another, that doth follow, 
Full of starch decorum ; 
A wise man this Cousin Shallows, 
Justice of the Quorum ; 
A third is timid, slight and tender, 
| Shewing harmless Master Slender ; 
(A fourth, doth frowningly reveal, 
His princely mantle jeweled o’er, 
By knightly spurs upon his heel, 
And clanking sword of martial steel, 
The dark Venetian Moor! 
The fifth advances with a start, 
His eye transfixing like a dart, 
Black Richard of the lion-heart! 
And now they rush along the scene, 
In crowds with scarce a pause between ; 
Prelates high, in church and state, 
Speakers dexterous in debate, 
Courtiers gay in satin hose, 
Clowns fantastic and jocose, 
Soldiers brave an¢ virgins fair, 
Nymphs with golden flowing hair, 
And spirits of the azure air, 
Pass with solemn step and slow, 
Pass, but linger as they go, 
Like images that haunt the shade, 
Or visions of the white cascade, 
Or sunset on the snow. 
Then, then, at length, the crowning glory comes, 
Loud trumpets speak unto the sky and drums; 
Unroll the military chain 
From pole, to pole, 
Greet wide the wonder of the poet’s soul; 
With raven plume, 
And posture wrapt in high, prophetic gloom— 
Hamlet, the Dane! 


Bright shall thine altars be, 
First of the holy minstrel band, 
Green as the vine-encircled land, 

And vocal as the sea! 

Thy name is writ 

When stars are lit, 

And thine immortal shade, 

Mid archangelic clouds displayed, 

On Fame’s empyrean seat, 
Sees the inseparable Nine 
In its reflected glory shine, 

And Nature at its feet. 














FRAGMENT... 


—_— 


BY H. 


E. M. 


__ 


Wuy when the morn her gauzy mantel lays 

Over the dazzling sun’s reflected rays, 

And sheds the light thus soétened, yet still bright, 
Upon those starry heralds of the night— 

Why when that vaulted roof of azure hue 
Excites, retains, but then defeats our view 

To pierce within its inmost depths, and see 

The heavenly glories of the deity ; 

Why then do thoughts arise within my breast, 
That e’en by greatest minds are ill expressed ? 





Ye beauties of the night! celestial forms, 
Created by the “ Ruler of the Storms,” 

Shed light divine upon aspirant man, 

The wonders of futurity to scan. 

O let thy beauty recreant man entice. 

Some thoughts of earth to those of paradise ; 
To rise above these common scenes of life— 
This strange community of loye and strife ; 
And thus to pass, still looking up to thee, 
His heavenly emblem of Ererniry. 
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HOW A MIAMI CILIEF WAS WEIGHED. 





Tue Indians of the Maumee and Wabash Val- 
lies for a long time after the Indian wars, and 
the subjugation of the country to the dominion 
of municipal law, held a sort of supremacy, be- 
cause of their superior numbers, over the white 
population, or, at least, so much so as to cause 
their depredations upon each other to be over- 
looked, or winked at by the civil authorities. 
During this time, Fort Wayne, the head-quarters 
of the Miamies, Ottowas, and Pottowattamies, 
was the scene of many a brutal murder, which, 
for want of power in the white population, was 
suffered to go unpunished. This, of course, 
caused an accumulation of murders, and, as a 
consequence, frequently brought those warlike 
tribes in hostile collision with each other. 

At length, however, about the year 1825 or 30, 


when the white population had increased to about : 


two or three hundred persons, it was thought 
proper to assume a more authoritative attitude, 
and if possible, to arrest the further progress of 
Indian murders. 

The resolution had hardly been formed, before 
an opportunity was presented to try the extent 
of the white man’s power; one, too, which ‘s no 
less amusing for its novelty, than for its develop- 
ment of Indian customs and Indian conceptions 
of municipal law. 

A Miami Chief, called Big-leg, because of the 
large and muscular dimensions of his limbs, which 
showed to great advantage when riding on horse- 
back, was the first to undergo the transition from 
savage to civilized punishment. 

He was a full-blooded Indian, and the son of 
a chief, who, at his outset in the world, had given 
him, as a part of his portion, a fine young and 
interesting squaw. This gift was the more valu- 
able because she was a child of the same father, 
but by a different mother. Big-leg, as we before 
said, was a pure Indian, but she was the daughter 
of a negro woman, whom his father had taken 
prisoner in the Indian wars. Whether she was 
at any time regarded exclusively as a mere item 
of property is not definitely known. But as 
neither he nor she had never read the xviii chap- 
ter of Leviticus, or the Christian codes founded 
thereon, they knew of no objection to a matri- 
monial union where the ties of consanguinity ex- 
tended only to the half-blood; accordingly, the 
master and slave were exchanged for the more 
affectionate one of husband and wife, or Indian 
and squaw, and, as such, they lived together in 
peace and harmony for many years. 

At length, however, for some cause of which 
we are not advised, they separated and agreed to 
pursue their respective journies alone. Big-leg 
continued to reside in his ancient wigwam; and, 
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as he was a good hunter, kept it well supplied 
with venison. But she seems to have been less 
fortunate; and either from want, or to gratify a 
theivish nature, would return, when he was ab- 
sent, and steal his provisions. 

This was an intrusion which is looked upon 
with much less allowance in the savage than in 
the civilized state; not only because thefts are of 
less frequent occurrence, but because women 
are of less value; and in this case, because the 
squaw was the exclusive property of the Indian, 
which he could, at his pleasure, have disposed of 
in any way he saw proper, and been justified by 
the Indian’s law. Under these circumstances, 
he no doubt reflected on himself for not having 
executed his sovereign right while the object of 
his vengeance was in his power. Yet still, as she 
had been his bosom companion for many years, 
his cruel and bloody nature, for such a nature 
his appearance indicated, seems to have been 
somewhat appeased ; and without seeking her de- 
struction, he again sent her word that a further 
intrusion would cost her life. This seems to have 
had but little effect; for the same offence was 
again and again repeated. Big-leg now deter- 
mined that the word of an Indian brave should 
not be idle; and accordingly, he sought for an 
opportunity to consummate his resolve. 

She, knowing the Indian customs, and suppo- 
sing herself insecure in her tribe, retreated to 
Fort Wayne. Hither her once husband, but now 
determined enemy, followed her; and while lurk- 
ing round in her pursuit discovered her at work, 
in the yard of a hotel, leaning over a wash-tub. 
Now, thought he, was the time to make good his 
resolve, and to prove the extent of his power. 
Accordingly, with the silence and adroitness of 
an Indian hunter he closed upon her, and while 
she was still leaning over the tub, unconscious of 
his approach, plunged a large knife clean through 
her body. A single shriek proclaimed her agony 
as she sprang from her inclined position, and the 
next moment she lay struggling in death at the 
feet of her murderer. 

The deed was now done, and savage vengeance 
satisfied ; but to complete the horror of the scene, 
the wretched monster, gleating in his brutality, 
drew the knife from her trembling body, and 
turning to the spectators with a savage grin, held 
it aloft, still reaking with her blood, and in broken 
English, exclaimed, ‘‘ wasn’t that nice?” 

As might be expected, a thrill of horror ran 
through the little community, which made up the 
white population of the towo, and although the 
Indians that surrounded them were not less than 
ten or twenty to one, still it was fully resolved 
to execute the law. Accordingly, Big-leg was 
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arrested, tried for murder, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to be hung. But then followed a train of 
simplicities, before which the gravity of the law 
is turned into ridicule. 

The Indian heard his sentence pronounced, and 
looked with wonder upon the solemnity of his 
grave and sympathizing judge. But he knew 
about as much of what was meant or intended 
as the man in the moon. At length, however, 
after a great deal of trouble, he was made to 
understand that he was to be suspended by the 
neck until he was dead. This, to him, was some- 
thing entirely new, and very much confounded 
him in his ideas of execution; for he was both a 
hunter and a warrior; and, as he supposed, 
versed in all the arts of savage torture. But the 
civilized idea of suspending people by the neck 
had never before entered his mind. Neither was 
the language used to convey the idea less foreign 
to his conception than the operation to be per- 
formed. ‘‘To hang,” were words he had never 
before heard. But, as the mode of procedure 
was made more clear to his mind, he sought for 
words, within his conception, by which he could 
express it, and as he had seen traders weigh 
with steelyards, he adopted this term as expres 
sive of what was to be done. He was, therefore, 
as he said, ‘‘to be weighed.” 

This term brought the modus operandi within 
the conception of all the Indians, and accordingly 
the word soon ran through the whole extent of 
the tribe, that Big-leg was to be weighed by the 
neck until he was dead. 

When this news reached the particular band to 
which he belonged—for all Indian tribes are 
divided into small villages or bands—it produced 
no little concern, as Big-leg was a good hunter, 
and, as they said, killed most of the deer on which 
they lived. This usefulness made him an object 
of concern, and for it, more than for any other 
good property, they wished to save his life. But 
they had been told that the requisitions of the 
law must be fulfilled, and that Big-leg could not, 
under existing circumstances, be released. This 
requisition of the law they interpreted according 
to their own custom, which is, that for blood, 
blood must be shed. 

In this they somewhat resemble the ancient 
Jews, and from it, and some other customs which 
still prevail among them, have been, by some, 
supposed to be the descendants of the lost half 
tribe of the Children of Israel. 

A council was called in Big-leg’s village to 
devise means for his redemption, and, accordingly, 
an expedient was resolved upon, which was 
thought to be fully adequate to supply all the 
demands of retributive justice. 





They had in their band a lazy, worthless In- 
dian, whom we will call Sam. Him they deter- 
mined to exchange, or, as they said, swup for 
Big-leg. Accordingly they all came to town in 
a body and presented their proposition to the 
jailor. ‘‘Sam,” said they, “‘is a lazy, good-for- 
nothing Indian. Him you may take and weigh 
as much as you please; but we want Big-leg.” 
The absurdidy of this proposition was only 
equaled by the anxiety and sincerity with which 
it was urged. But what is still more remarkable, 
and equally characteristic of Indian stupidity, 
Sam was along, and willing to be exchanged. 

Thus passed things with the tribe, while Big. 
leg lay in prison, unconscious of what was doing 
without; but patiently awaiting the time for 
his execution, and seriously contemplating the 
strange death he was about to die. He now 
fully understood that he was to be weighed by 
the neck; but, as he had never heard of such an’ 
operation before, he was unable fully to compre- 
hend the practicable effect. To inform himself 
on this subject, he resorted to an expedient which 
is not only as interesting as anything that pre- 
ceded it, but which is, probably, as effectual in 
exhibiting the characteristics of an Indian’s 
mind. He got his dog in jail, fixed a cord round 
its neck, and actually hung the dog till it was 
dead. The struggling of the animal, and the 
agony which it evinced, induced the Indian to 
think that he would not like to be hung. Ac- 
cordingly, when the jailor returned, he told him 
that he did not want to be weighed, that he 
had weighed his dog, and ‘‘ that it made dog very 
sick ;” but he continued, ‘‘ they might shoot him, 
stab him, tomahawk him, or kill him in any way 
that Indians kill men, but white man’s way was 
no good.”’ 

The absurdity of a direct and forcible appli- 
cation of our laws to the condition of uncivilized 
man, had now become too apparent to admit of 
further consideration. Everybody saw the im- 
propriety of inflicting capital punishment on the 
poor ignorant Indian. His case was, therefore, 
presented by the citizens to the governor of the 
state, who, very properly, granted him the execu- 
tive pardon. 

Thus was Big-leg, after passing through what 
he considered a world of wonders, relieved from 
his threatened execution, and sent home to his 
tribe on the Wabash, where he continued to re- 
side and to pursue his usual avocation as a 
hunter, until the spring of 1848, when I saw 
him, for the last time, passing through Cincin- 
natti, with the rest of his tribe, on his way to the 
far west. X. 
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ADVENTURES IN THE VALLEY OF THE AMAZON. 


—— 


Tae Tapajos River is one of the tributary 
streams forming the vast net-work with which 
the great river Amazon waters the whole im- 
mense central regions of South America. The 
exploration of the main river is a work of hardship 
and tedium, but may be accomplished without 
much difficulty. On the smaller streams, how- 
ever, civilization has made no progress whatever. 
The Indians remain in all their original savage 
condition, The following narrative will afford 
the reader a good idea of that tropical wilderness. 
It is by Alphonse Maugin De Lincourt, a dis- 
tinguished French engineer and architect. His 
journey, or rather voyage, extended on the Ta- 
pajos from Itaituba to the cataracts, and among 
the Mundrucus and Maués Indians. 

As soon as the Brazilian (the principal 
authority of the little port of Itaituba) had pro- 
cured me some Indians and a small canoe, called 
in the country canoa de Cazoeiras, I left this 
place for the purpose of visiting the great cata- 
racts of the river Tapajos. 

I was the only white man among nine Indians, 
none of whom, with the exception of the Indian 
hunter, could understand me. I cannot express 
what I at first suffered in thus finding my life at 
their mercy. The boat, under the efforts of 
these nine pagans, had more the motion of an 
arrow than that of a boat ascending against the 
current of a river. 

Only seeking the principal falls of the Tapajos, 
we passed, without stopping, over those of Tapa- 
cura Assu and Pracau, and, continuing our route 
to the large ones, we arrived there the following 
day, without having met with anything remark- 
able to relate. 

There the scene changed. The river is no 
longer the calm Tapajos which slowly moves 
towards the Amazon; it is the foaming Maranhao, 
the advance cataract of the narrow and deep 
Caxoeira das Furnas; it is the roaring and terri- 
ble coaia, whose currents cross and recross, and 
dash to atoms all they bear against its black 
rocks. 

We surmounted all in the same day. Seated 
motionless in the middle of the canoe, I often 
closed my eyes to avoid seeing the dangers I es- 
caped, or the perils that remained to be en- 
countered. 

The Indians —sometimes rowing with their 
little oars, sometimes using their long, iron-bound 
staffs, or towing the boat while swimming, or 
carrying it on their shoulders—landed me at last 
on the other side of the Cazoerias. 

Arrived at the foot of the fifth cataract, the 
Indians hesitated a moment and then rowed for 
theshore. Whilst some were employed in making 
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a fire, and others in fastening the hammocks to 
the forest trees, the hunter took his bow and two 
arrows, and such is the abundance which reigns 
in these countries, that a moment afterwards he 
returned with fish and turtles. 

The Indians, exhausted from the fatigues of 
the day, were not able to watch that night. I 
was sentinel, for these shores are infested by 
tigers and panthers. Walking along the beach 
to prevent sleep, I witnessed a singular spectacle, 
but {as I was informed by the inhabitants) one 
of frequent occurrence. An enormous tiger was 
extended full length upon a rock level with the 
water, about forty paces from me. From time 
to time he struck the water with his tail, and at 
the same moment raised one of his fore-paws and 
seized fish, often of an enormous size. These 
last, deceived by the noise, and taking it for the 
fall of forest fruits, (of which they are very fond, ) 
unsuspectingly approach, and soon fall into the 
claws of the traitor. I longed to fire, for I had 
with me a double-barreled gun; but I was alone, 
and if I missed my aim at night I risked my life, 
for the American tiger, lightly or mortally 
wounded, collects his remaining strength, and 
leaps with one bound upon his adversary. 

I did not interrupt him, and when he was 
satisfied he went off. The next day we passed 
the difficult and dangerous cataract of Apuy. 
The canoe was carried from rock to rock, and I 
followed on ‘through the forest. 

The farther we advance in these solitudes, the 
more fruitful and prodigal nature becomes; but 
where life superabounds, evil does not less 
abound. From the rising to the setting-of the 
sun clouds of stinging insects blind the traveler, 
and render him frantic by the torments they 
cause. Take a handful of the finest sand and 
throw it above your head, and you would then 
have a faint idea of the number of these demons 
who tear the skin to pieces. 

It is true, these insects disappear at night, but 
only to give place to others yet more formidable. 
Large bats (true, thirsty vampires) literally 
throng the forests, cling to to hammocks, and, 
finding a part of the body exposed, rest lightly 
there and drain it of blood. 

At a station called by the Indians Tucunaré- 
cuoire, where we passed the night, one of them 
was bitten, whilst asleep, by one of these vam- 
pires, and awoke exceedingly enfeebled. 

In the same place the alligators were so nu- 
merous and so bold, and the noise they made so 
frightful, that it was impossible to sleep a mo- 
ment. 

The next day I overtook a caravan of Caya- 
banos, who had left Itaituba before me. They 
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went there to exchange diamonds and gold dust 
for salt and other necessary commodities, and 
were returning with them to Cuyaba. 

They had passed a day at Tucunaré-cuoire, 
and had slept there. 

Thinking I was a physician, one of them 
begged me to examine the recent wounds of a 
companion. In vain I refused. He still con- 
tinued his importunities, lavishing upon me titles 
of Seigneur and Signor Doctor, as if he had been 
in the presence of M. Orfila. 

I went with him. The wounded man was a young 
Indian, whom an alligator had seized by the leg 
the night the caravan slept at Tucunaré-cuocire. 
Awakened by his cries, the Cuyabanos fell upon 
the monster, who, in spite of everything escaped. 

I relieved him as well as I could. I had with 
me but a scalpel, some camphor, and a phial of 
volatile salts. It would have been best to ampu- 
tate the limb, which was horribly mutilated. 

I had myself-an opportunity of observing the 
dangers and privations these men submit to, to 
carry to Cuyaba the commodities necessary there. 

A caravan, called Moncdo, which is loaded at 
Itaituba, for ten contos of reis, (five thousand 
dollars,) with salt, guarand, powder, and lead, 
arriving in safety at Cuyaba, can calculate upon 
fifteen or twenty contos of reis profit. 

At Para the salt can be sold for three francs 
the alquiere; at Cuyab4 it is worth one hundred 
and fifty francs. 

They can descend the river in forty days; but 
it requires five months to ascend it. 

The forests that border the Tapajos are infested 
by savage Indians, who frequently attack the 
Moncaos; and dangerous fevers sometimes carry 
off those whom the Indian arrow has spared. 

I left the caravan at Sta. Ana dos Caxoeirus; 
it eontinued its route towards the source of the 
Tapajos, and I entered the country inhabited by 
the Mundrucus. 

The Mundrucus, the most warlike nation of the 
Amazon, do not number less than fifteen or twenty 
thousand warriors, and are the terror of all other 
tribes. 

They appear to have a deadly hatred to the 
negro, but a slight sympathy for the white man. 

During the rainy season they go to the plains 
to pull the sarsaparilla root, which they afterwards 
exchange for common hardware and rum; the 
other six months of the year are given to war. 

Fach Malocca (village) has an arsenal, or 
fortress, where the warriors stay at night; in 
the day they live with their families. 

The children of both sexes are tattooed (when 
scarcely ten years old) with a pencil, or rather 
a kind of comb, made of the thorns of the palm- 
tree, called Muru muru. The father (if the 
child is @ boy) marks upon the body of the poor 
creature, who is not permitted to complain, long 





bloody lines, from the forehead to the waist, 
which he afterwards sprinkles with the ashes or 
coal of some kind of resin, 

These marks are never effaced. But if this 
first tattooing, which is compulsory among the 
Mundrucus, sometimes suffices for woman’s co- 
quetry, that of the warriors is not satisfied. 
They must have at least a good layer of geni papo, 
(huitoc,) or of rowcou, (annatto,) upon every 
limb, and decorate themselves moreover in fea- 
thers. Without that, they would consider them- 
selves as indecent as a European would be con- 
sidered who would put on his coat without his 
shirt. 

The women may make themselves bracelets and 
collars of colored beads, of shells, and of tigers’ 
teeth, but they cannot wear feathers. 

In the time of war the chiefs have right of life 
and death over simple warriors. The Mundru- 
cus never destroy their prisoners; on the con- 
trary, they treat them with humanity, tattoo 
them, and afterwards regard them as their child 
ren. 

This warlike nation, far from being enfeebled 
as other tribes are, who, since the conquest of 
Brazil by the Europeans, are nearly annihilated, 
increases, notwithstanding the long wars they 
every year undertake against the most ferocious 
savages. 

Once friends of the whites, they yielded to 
them the lands they inhabited on the borders of 
the Amazon, between the rivers Tapajos and 
Madeira, and fled to live an independent life, 
which they have never renounced, in the deep 
solitudes of the Tapajos above the cataracts. 

I visited the old Mundrucu chief, Joaquim, who 
rendered himself so terrible to the rebels of Paré 
during the disorders of 1835. He is a decrepit 
old man, almost paralyzed. He received me 
very well, appeared flattered that a traveler from 
a distant country sought to see him. He told 
me in bad Portuguese, ‘‘I am the Tuchdo, Joa- 
quim. I love the whites, and have never be- 
trayed them. I left my friends, my cacoaes, 
(cocoa plantations, ) and my house on the borders 
of the Madeira to defend them. How many 
Cabanos (insurgents) have I not killed when I 
showed my war canoe that never fled?” 

Now I am old and infirm; but if I remain in 
the midst of these women, and do not soon leave 
for the fields to chase away these brigands of 
Muras, who lay waste my cacoaes, I will be be- 
witched and die here like a dog. 

The Mundrucus do not believe that diseases 
afflict them. When a prey to them, they say it 
is a spell some unknown enemy has cast over 
them; and if the Pugé, or Magician of the 
Malocca, interrogated by the family of the dying 
man, names a guilty person, he whom he names 
may count upon his death. 
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I have heard afterwards that when he was 
fighting so generously with his Mundrucus for 
the cause of the white man, a Brazilian colonel, 
who commanded the expedition, ordered him to 
pull manioc roots in a field supposed to be in the 
power of the rebels. The chief was furious, and, 
angrily eyeing the Brazilian, said, ‘‘Dost thou 
believe my canoe is made to carry to the field 
women and children? It is a war canoe, and 
not a boat to bring thee farinha.” 

This same colonel revenged himself for this 
refusal by calumniating to the Emperor the con- 
duct of the brave Mundrucu; and on that repre- 
sentation the court objected to recompense him. 
He remained poor as an Indian, when, according 
to the example of the Brazilian officers, he could 
have amassed wealth. He is old now, and has 
no heir, because he has only daughters. 

The next day he came to see me, and begged 
me to cure his nephew, a young Indian of 
eighteen or twenty years, whom he dearly loved, 
and whom he would have had inherit his courage 
and his titles; but the poor devil had nothing of 
the warrior, and every day, for several hours, 
had an epileptic attack. I again had recourse 
to the phial of salts; gave him some for the sick 
man to smell at the time of the attacks; and 
also directed that he should drink some drops 
weakened with water. 

The remedy had a good effect. The attacks 
became less frequent and long; and during the 
three days I remained in the neighborhood of 
the Malocca the old Tuchiio came every day to 
thank me; pressed my hands with affection, and 
brought me each time different small presents— 
fruits, birds, or spoils taken heretofore from the 
enemy. 

From Santa Ana, where I crossed the river, I 
determined to enter the forests, and not to des- 
cend by the cataracts. Six Indians went back 
with the boat to Itaituba; the three others re- 
mained to accompany me to the Mahués Indians, 
whom no European traveler had visited, and 
whom I much desired to know. 

The Indian hunter, to whom | gave one of my 
guns, carried my hammock and walked in front. 
1 followed him, loaded witb a gun and a sack, 
(which contained ammunition,) my compass, 
paper, pencils, and some pieces of guarand. 
The other two Indians walked behind, carrying 
a little manioc flour, traveling necessaries, and 
a small press to dry the rare plants that I might 
collect on my journey. 

We followed a narrow pathway, sometimes 
across forests, uneven and muddy, broken by 
small pebbly rivulets, the water of which is oc- 
casionally very cold; sometimes climbing steep 
mountains, through running vines and thorny 
pali-trees. I was covered with a cold and 
heavy swaat, which foreed me to throw off my 





garments, preferring to endure the stings of 
myriads of insects to the touch of a garment 
that perspiration and the humidity of the forest 
had chilled. 

Towards five o’clock we stopped near a rivu- 
let; for in these forests it soon becomes night. 
The Indians made a fire and roasted the birds 
and monkeys that the hunter had killed. 1 
selected a parrot for supper. 

The following day we arrived, about nightfall, 
at the Indian village of Mandu-assu. 

The Mahués Indians do not tattoo the body as 
the Mundrucus, or, if they do it, it is only with 
the juice of vegetables, which disappears after 
four or five days. 

Formerly, when they were enemies of the white 
man, they were conquered and subdued by the 
Mundrucus. At present they live in peace with 
their neighbors, and willingly negotiate with the 
whites. 

The men are well formed, robust, and active ; 
the women are generally pretty. Less warlike 
than the Mundrucus, they yield willingly to civi- 
lization; they surround their neat cabins with 
plantations of banana trees, coffee, or guarana. 

The precious and medicinal guaran plant, 
which the Brazilians of the central provinces of 
Goyaz and Matto Grosso purchase with its weight 
in gold, to use against the putrid fevers which 
rage at certain periods of the year, is owed to 
the Mahué Indians. They alone know how to 
prepare it, and entirely monopelize it. ’ 

The Tuchao of the Malocca, called Mandu-assu, 
received me with cordiality and offered me his 
cabin. Fatigued from the journey, and finding 
there some birds and rare plants, I remained 
several days. 

Mandu-assu marveled to see me carefully pre- 
serve the birds the hunter killed, and the leaves 
of plants, or wood, that possessed medicinal vir- 
tues. Heneverleftme; accompanied me through 
the forests, and gave me many plants of whose 
properties I was ignorant. 

Rendered still more communicative by the 
small presents I made him, he gave me not only 
all the particulars 1 wished upon the cultivation 
and preparation of the guaran4, but also answered 
fully all my questions. 

I left him for the Malocca of Mossé, whose 
chief was his relative. This chief was more dis- 
tant and savage than Mandu-assu, and received 
me with suspicion. I was not discouraged, as I 
only went to induce him to exchange, for some 
articles, his paricd, or complete apparatus for 
taking a kind of snuff which the great people of 
the country frequently use. 

My cause, however, was not altogether lost; 
my hunter, who had been in a cabin of the village, 
took me to see a young Indian who had been 
bitten the evening previous by a surucucurano 
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serpent. I opened the wound, bled him, and 
again used the volatile salts. Whilst I operated, 
a young Indian woman, singularly beautiful, 
sister of the wounded man, supported theleg. She 
watched me with astonishment, and whilst I was 
binding up the wound with cotton soaked in 
alkali, (salts,) she disappeared, and I saw her no 
more. 

The Indian was relieved. The old Tuchio 
knew of it; and, to thank me for it, or rather, I 
believe, to test me, presented me with a calabash, 
in which he poured a whitish and disgusting 
drink, exhaling a strong odor of corruption. This 
detestable liquor was the cachiri, (masato,) a 
drink that would make hell vomit; but the In- 
dians passionately love it. I knew by experience 
that by refusing to drink I would offend this 
proud Mahué, and that if I remained in this Ma- 
locca I should assuredly die from want, because 
even a calabash of water would be refused me. 
I shut my eyes and drank. 

The cachiri is the substance of the manioc 
root, softened in hot water, and afterwards chewed 
by the old women of the Malocea. They spit it 
into great earthen pans, when it is exposed to a 
brisk fire until it boils. It is then poured into 
pots and suffered to stand until a putrid ferment- 
ation takes place. 

The Indian afterwards took his paric4é. He 
beat, in a mortar of sapucaia, a piece of hard 
paste, which is kept in a box made of a shell, 
poured this pulverized powder upon a dish pre- 
sented by another Indian, and with a long pencil 
of hairs of the tamandua bandeira, he spread it 
evenly without touching it with the fingers; then 
taking pipes joined together, made of the quills 
of the gavido real, (royal eagle,) and placing it 
under his nose, he snuffed up with a strong in- 
spiration all the powder contained in the plate. 
His eyes started from his head; his mouth con- 
tracted; his limbs trembled. It was fearful to 
see him ; he was obliged to’sit down, or he would 
have fallen; he was drunk, but this intoxication 
lasted but five minntes; he was then gayer. 

Afterwards, by many entreaties, I obtained 
from him his precious paricd, or rather one of 
them, for he possessed two. 

At the Malocca of Yaguariti, where I was the 
next day, the Tuchio, observing two young child- 
ren returning from the woods laden with sarsa- 
parilla, covered with perspiration, and overcome, 
as much by the burden they carried as the dis- 
tance they had traveled, called them to him, beat 
some parici, and compelled them to snuff it. 

I then understood that a Tuchaio Mahué had 
a paternal authority in his Malocea, and treated 
allas his own children. He forced these children 
to take the paricé, convinced that by it they 
avoided fevers and other diseases. And, in truth, 


I soon saw the children leave the cabin entirely 





| refreshed, and run playing to the brook and throw 


themselves in. 

Several vegetable substances compose parica: 
first, the ashes of a vine that I cannot class, not 
having been able to procure the flowers; second, 
seeds of acacia angico, of the leguminous family; 
third, juice of the leaves of the abuta, (cocculus) 
of the menispermes family. 

I never saw a Mahué Indian sick, nor ever 
heard them complain of the slightest pain, not- 
withstanding that the forests they inhabit are the 
birthplaces of dangerous fevers, which rarely 
spare the Brazilian merchants who come to pur- 
chase sarsaparilla roots. 

I had often heard of the great Tuchiio, Socano 
chief, and king of the Mahué nation, who, (un- 
like the kings of France,) notwithstanding the 
urgent entreaties of his subjects, abdicated in 
favor of his brother, and retired apart in a pro- 
found solitude, to pass there tranquilly the re- 
mainder of his life. I wished to see this philo- 
sopher of the New World before going to Itaituba, 
from which I was eleven days’ journey on foot, 

I went again to Masst to see the Indian bitten 
by the serpent, and perhaps a little, also, to see 
the Indian girl. He was still lame, but walked, 
however, better. The girl was incorruptible. 
Promises, bracelets, collars of pearl, (false)—all 
were useless, 

Without wishing to attack the virtue of the 
Mundrucus women, | was induced to believe she 
would be more charitable, because in the whole 
Mundrucuanie it is not proved that there exists a 
dragon of such virtue as to resist the temptation 
of a small glass of rum. 

I assisted at an Indian festival so singular that 
it is only in use among the true Mahués, Fol- 
lowing the example of the other nations of Brazil, 
(who tattoo themselves with thorns, or pierce the 
nose, the lips, and the ears,) and obeying an 
ancient law which commands these different tor- 
tures, this baptism of blood, to habituate the 
warriors to despise bodily suffering, and even 
death, the Mahués have preserved from their 
ancestors the great festival of the Tocandeira, 

An Indian is not a renowned Mahué, and can- 
not take a wife, until he has passed his arms at 
least ten times through long stalks of the palm 
tree, filled intentionally with large, venomous 
ants. He whom I saw receive this terrible bap- 
tism was not sixteen years old. They conducted 
him to the chiefs, where the instruments awaited 
him; and, when muffled in these terrible mittens, 
he was obliged to sing and dance before every 
cabin of the Malocca, accompanied by music still 
more horrible. Soon the torments he endured 
became so great that he staggered. (The father 
and relatives dread, as the greatest dishonor that 
can befal the family, a cry of weakness on the 
part of the young martyr. They encourage and 
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support him, often by dancing at his side.) At 
length he came to the last cabin; he was pallid; 
his teeth chattered; his arms were swollen; he 
went to lay the gloves before the old chief, where 
he still had to endure the congratulations of all 
the Indians of the Malocca. Even the young 
girls mercilessly embraced him, and dragged him 
through all their circles; but the Indian, insen- 
sible to their caresses, sought only one thing— 
to escape. At length he succeeded, and throw- 
ing himself into the stream, remained there until 
night. 

The Zocandeira ants not only bite, but are also 
armed with a sting like a wasp; but the pain felt 
from it is more violent. I think it equal to that 
occasioned by the sting of the black scorpion. 

In one of my excursions in the environs of the 
Malocca of Mandu-assu, I had occasion to take 
several of them. I enclosed them in a small tin 
box. I afterwards let one bite me, that I might 
judge in a slight degree what it costs the young 
Mahués to render themselves acceptable. I was 
bitten at 10 A. M. I felt an acute pain from it 
until evening, and had several hours’ fever. 

The next day I departed for the Socano country. 
The Indians who accompanied me, having no 
curiosity to see the old Indian king, already tired 
of the journey, and seeing it prolonged four or 
five days independent of the eleven it would re- 
quire to reach Itaituba, concerted to deceive me 
by conducting me through a pathway which they 
thought led to a port of the river Tapajos, and 
where they hoped to find some Brazilians of 
Itaituba with their canoes loaded with sarsapa- 
rilla. 

In trying to lead me by a false route, they de- 
ceived themselves; for we walked two long days, 
and the pathway, which was but a hunter’s track, 
finally entirely disappeared. I was ignorant of 
the position of the Malocca I was seeking. I 
only heard it would be found nearer the river 
Madeira than the Tapajos. I wished to cut 
across the woods and journey towards the west; 
the Indians were discouraged, and followed me 
unwillingly. We passed a part of the third day 
in the midst of the rugged and inundated forests, 
where I twice sank in mud to the waist. 

The bunter could kill nothing; and when, 
towards the evening, I wished to take some food, 
I could only find a half-gnawed leg of monkey. 
The Indians had not left me even a grain of 
farinha. Being near a stream, I grated some 
guarané in a calabash and drank it without sugar, 
for they had left me none. 

Not daring to rest, for fear of being unable 
to rise, we immediately resumed our journey. 
Having again walked two hours across forests of 
vines, which caused me to stumble at every step; 
or crawling under large fallen trees, which con- 
stantly barred our way; or in the midst of large 





prickly plants, which lacerated my hands, ] 
arrived, torn and bruised, at a small river, where 
we stopped. 

After drinking another portion of guaran4, I 
swung my hammock, but was soon obliged to rise, 
because a storm had gathered above us and now 
burst forth. 

If there is an imposing scene to describe, it 
is that of a storm which rages at night over an 
old forest of the New World. Huge trees fall 
with a great crash; a thousand terrific noises 
resound from every side; animals, (monkeys and 
tigers,) whom fear drives to shelter, pass and 
repass like spectres; frequent flashes of light- 
ning; deluging torrents of rain—all combine to 
form a scene from which the old poets might have 
drawn inspiration to depict the most brilliant 
night of the empire of darkness. 

Towards midnight the storm ceased; all be- 
came tranquil, and I swung my hammock anew. 
The next day I awoke with a fever. I drank 
guarané made more bitter than usual, and we 
started. The hunter met a band of large black 
monkeys. He killed five of them. The Indians 
recevered courage; for myself, I could proceed 
no further, so great were the pains I suffered 
from my feet to my knees. The fever weakened 
me so much that I carried my gun with difficulty ; 
but I would not abandon it. I had only that to 
animate my guides and defend myself with. 

By frequently drinking guarand, the fever 
had left me; but towards the evening of the fifth 
day, finding we were still wandering, and the 
forests becoming deeper, I lost courage and could 
not proceed. The hunter swung my hammock 
and gave me guaranaé. ‘The two others, perfectly 
indifferent, were some paces from me, employed 
in broiling a monkey. I knew if I had not 
strength to continue the journey the next day, 
they would abandon me without pity. Already 
they answered me insolently. 

After a moment passed in the saddest reflec- 
tions, I called to the hunter to bring me my 
traveling case. I took from it the entire prepa- 
ration of paricé of the Mossé chief, and a flask 
of arsenical soap, which I would not use except 
as the last resource. I took the paricé and did 
as I had seen the old Indian do. I instantly fell 
drunk in my hammock, but with a peculiar in- 
toxication, and which acted upon my limbs like 
electric shocks. On rising, | put my foot to the 
ground, and, to my great surprise, felt no pain. 
At first I thought I dreamed. I even walked 
without being convinced. At length, positively 
sure that I was awake, and there still remaining 
two hours of daylight, I detached my hammock, 
and forced the Indians, by striking them to foliow 
me. The next day we arrived at a miserabie 
Malocca, composed of about four or five Indian 
cabins. 





OUR HUNT. 





BY GEORGE BRANDON. 


I once heard a millionaire remark that he 
_ would give half his fortune if he could ‘only 
learn to blow rings” from the smoke of his cigar. 
I said nothing, but only thought that if he would 
give me half his fortune, I would very willingly 
give up my ability to perform the said feat. 

Howbeit, that same blowing of rings with the 
blue smoke ofa fragrant ‘‘Havana,’’ in the quiet 
of a summer evening, is one of the pleasantest 
pastimes I know of. There is a kind of spritual- 
ized sensuality, so to speak, in lounging lazily 
back in your ‘‘old arm chair,’”’ and watching the 
wreaths float silently away, spreading gradually, 
like circles on the water, till they break into pale, 
misty ripples on some invisible shore. Their 
beauty is of that soft, quiet kind, that, mingling 
with the golden stillness of summer twilight, 
steals gently back on the soul, and floats it away 
in a fairy bark down the waveless tide of reverie 
into the ‘‘Land of Dreams.” Then there is some- 
thing so like human hopes in them. They burst 
from the lips so joyously, so rich in hue and full 
in form, roll gloriously along for a time, and then 
break into pale, thin fragments, waver for a 
moment, and are—nothing: leaying nought be- 
hind but a vague, shadowy fragrance, that whis- 
pers sadly of their departed beauty. 

‘‘Pshaw!’’ you will say, ‘‘here’s more nonsense 
about ‘human hopes’ and ‘dreams,’” etc. Wait 
amoment. I have flattered myself that that is 
not ail,” ; 

Early one afternoon, late in October, when that 
loveliest part of the year, ‘‘ Indian Summer,” was 
in its glory, I was sittiug in a Law-Office, in a 
quiet little village in Illinois, listlessly watching 
the vagaries of smoke wreaths which floated 
around me as ‘‘above mentioned.” I was fast 
becoming wrapped in dreams, when I was roused 
somewhat suddenly by burning my lips. This, 
as you may suppose, resulted from the fact that 
my cigar had become somewhat shorter than 
when I lighted it. I threw away the ‘‘stump,” 
and turned to look at the scene of my labors. 
There were great volumes that bore a promise of 
internal dullness in their very binding, they 
looked so stately and monotonous, all ‘‘ bound in 
calf.” I had been—well, no matter how many 
months or years—engaged in poring over these 
very interesting works, and attending to the other 
things connected with the Law, until I had nothing 
else in my head. I had confined myself strictly 
to the office, allowing no time for recreation in 
the way of exercise or otherwise, and, for some 
days before the one spoken of, had felt the effects 
of such a course, both mentally and physically. 





My limbs had become weights instead of supports» 
my brain had become dried up to ashes, and my 
eyes could see little but chapters on ‘‘ Trusts” or 
‘*Powers,”’ or other such enchanting topics; and 
even through my dreams ran long stories about 
how Smith’s hog broke down Brown’s fence, and 
‘‘with his feet in walking, etc., did destroy his, 
the said Brown’s grass, corn, herbage, etc.” In 
short, I was entirely given up to that agreeable 
state of mind and body known as ‘‘ blue.” 

But no matter for that; on with the law I 
must go; and I was just turning wearily to con- 
tinue my daily routine, when my friend Corwin, 
who had been engaged in the same interesting 
occupation for about the same length of time 
with myself, walked into the office, and throwing 
himself into a chair, burst out more energetically 
than politely, with, ‘‘ May all the curses that all 
the Popes of old invoked upon—.” 

‘*T say, Joe,” said Bob Macon, rushing into 
the office, ‘‘come, stir yourself out of this dry 
place. Get a rifle, and go with Dwight and my- 
self out to the S river, and join our hunt. 
It’ll do you good.” 

‘* Well, really, Bob” — began I. 

‘‘Oh, fudge!” he broke in, ‘‘never mind the 
law. It'll take care of itself. Get a gun and 
go. Capt. Fish, and old Father Perry, and John 
Perry, and Tom Hardy, the ‘‘ Deerslayer,” started 
yesterday morning, and Dwight and I start to- 
morrow morning. Come, rouse up, and get out 
of this musty law awhile. You know you're too 
‘blue’ for study.” 

‘¢ Corwin, will you go?” said I. 

‘““No!” said he, ‘‘I’ve got too much to do.” 
And with a sigh, he rose and started for his— 
prison. 

** Well,” said I, after some hesitation, ‘‘ I guess 
Pll go.” 

‘* Well then, get ready this afternoon, for I'll 
be after you before daylight to-morrow morning.” 

‘‘T wish I had that fellow’s spirits,” I niut- 
tered, as Bob left the office whistling a quick- 
step. And then I sat down and was relapsing 
into a reverie about the diversity of mens’ dispo- 
sitions, mentally, morally, etc. But rousing 
myself, I turned a triumphant look on the old 
papers and books, and leaving the office, com- 
menced preparations for ‘‘ our hunt,” in earnest. 

Long before daylight the next morning, I was 
roused from a heavy sleep I had-fallen into after 
dreaming of all sorts of fights with bears, wolves, 
and deer, by a succession of thundering knocks 
which seemed to shake the whole house, and a 
loud shouting of ‘Fire!’ under my window. 
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Hastily throwing up the sash, I asked, ‘‘ What’s 
the matter ?”’ 

‘Ah! up at last—eh? Well, come down, it’s 
time we were off.” 

I had forgotten the hunt in, my haste. On 
emerging from the house, I saw the shadowy 
outline of what appeared to be-a somewhat di- 
lapidated carriage, and two horses. Not exactly 
satisfied with the appearance of things, I asked, 
‘‘Bob, where did you get this establishment ?” 

‘‘The carriage and one horse is Old Fitch’s, 
the other horse is mine.” 

‘*Yours? Well, I guess we shall have a time 
then, before we’re through with it.” 

Now, Bob’s horse, like himself, was all fire 
and energy, and among other things, one notice- 
able point was, that he had a strong antipathy 
to having anything touch his heels. This occa- 
sioned the remark recorded. 

In a few minutes, we had stored ourselves 
away among greatcoats, guns, fishing-rods, and 
all the other paraphernalia of a hunter, and after 
having satisfied ourselves as to the safety of a 
flask of good old ‘‘cogniac,” we ‘got under 
weigh,” and were off for the S——. 

As long as it was dark, we rode along in happy, 
though not entirely unsuspecting, ignorance as 
to the state of our equipage; but when daylight 
showed us the true condition of things, we began 
to entertain serious apprehensions. But it was 
too late to turn back, and we could but do the 
best under the circumstances. 

For about an hour more the road continued to 
pass through level prairies, but at the end of 
that time we came into the ‘‘barrens.” These 
are heavy rolling prairies, thickly covered with 
an undergrowth of hazel and sumac, with now 
and then a little clump-of ‘‘scrub-oaks,” or a 
solitary hickory. The roads through these are, 
of course, a series of ascents and descents, some 
of them quite abrupt. 

Our harness was entirely destitute of contri- 
vance for ‘‘holding back,” and, consequently, 
there was great danger that the ricketty old 
carriage would be jamming the horses’ heels, and 
in that event, the chances were, that in a very 
short space of time, we would be on the road 
with broken heads, and minus a connected con- 
veyance. This was not a very pleasant predica- 
ment to look forward to, and accordingly, on 
arriving at the brow of the first of these hills, we 
held a council of war to discover the safest way 
to get to the bottom. The quickest was very 
evident. After some:consultation, it was decided 
that Dwight and myself should get out and hold 
the carriage back, while Bob should drive Slowly 
down. This worked charmingly; that is, tw 
effect, not in performance, for it was no pleasant 
business to hang on behind a carriage and plough 
two furrows with the heels through dry clay. 





Besides, it was a position in which neither of us 
would have wished to have been seen in a civilized 
region. However, there was no one near but 
Bob, and he couldn’t see us. 

We had got safely down some four or five hills 
in this way, when, as we were going slowly down 
one quite steep, the carriage ran into a deep hole 
on one side of the road. The sudden lurch 
loosed the hold of both ‘ conservatives,” and 
since we were inclined at something of an angle, 
we were left lying supine in the middle of the 
road, while the carriage, released from our 
grasp, ran suddenly on the horses, and they, 
somewhat astonished, set off at full speed down 
the hill. The two ‘‘conservatives” gathered 
themselves up out of the dust, and after staring 
at each other a moment in mute astonishment, 
started to the rescue. At the bottom of the 
hill, Bob had miraculously stopped the horses, 
but in the rush down hill, one of the gun-barrels 
had fallen against his nose and started the 
‘¢claret,”’ so that when we, the ‘ conservatives,” 
arrived, he was standing on the ground at the 
side of the carriage, and while the blood dripped 
from his chin, gazed ruefully upon a damp spot 
in the dust below, where the remains of the old 
‘‘cogniac” were falling, drop by drop, through 
the bottom of the carriage, from the broken flask. 

‘¢ Alas! poor Cogniac!” said Bob, after we had 
removed some of the dust and blood of the en- 
counter, and were about to start on—as he took 
one last look at the fast disappearing spot where 
the brandy had fallen, ‘‘I knew it well—” 

‘*No doubt of it,” laughed Dwight, as we 
started on, and everybody’s good humor was 
restored. 

Already I felt better. Without further adven- 
ture, we arrived at the ‘‘ Bee Ford,’”’ where the 
party who had preceded us, had said they would 
be found. But they were not there. Here was 
a dilemma. We had nothing to eat—no imple- 
ments to make anything like a camp—and no 
disposition to ‘‘camp out” by ourselves at all. 
Fortunately, Macon had heard the ‘‘ Deerslayer” 
speak of a lake farther down the river, where he 
had hunted before, and this was now the dernier 
resort. But how to get there was the question. 
Neither knew the way, and there was no appa- 
rent road in that direction. But we were “in,” 
(as we say ‘‘ West,”) for adventure, and so we 
started —neither knew exactly where. On we 
wandered. Now plunging, guideless, through 
thickets of hazel—now making long detours to 
avoid thickets too dense for passage—and now 
lifting the low carriage over stumps, or retracing 
our steps in search of a lost hat or coat, dragged 
from the head or carriage by overhanging 
branches. 

However, to pass over the incidents ‘ by the 
way,” we emerged at length from the forest, on 
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the shore of a beautiful sheet of water, which, 
from our present point of observation, seemed to 
be entirely embosomed in the wood; though, as 
we afterwards discovered, the other end of it 
skirted the open ‘‘bottom.” 

Across a little bay, upon the shore of which we 
stood, a column of smoke curled up from among 
the trees, and a few minutes after we stopped a 
loud laugh rung out on the air, and a moment 
after, the notes of a gay hunting song came swell- 
ing through the trees. The song was sung in the 
familiar fat voice of Captain Fish, and left no 
doubt but that we had found them at last. This 
was ‘Cottonwood Lake,” and there were the 
hunters. 

Leaving our carriage where we stopped, for 
we could get it no farther, we loosed the horses, 
and led them along the shore, and, after stumb- 
ling along a short distance, rounded a little 
thicket: of hazel, and came into view of the— 
Camp. 

The party, to premise, consisted of Captain 
Fish, a fat, red-faced, good-humored bachelor 
of fifty, Father Perry, the very antipodes of the 
Capt. in all but good-humor; John Perry, a 
medium in all things, and Tom Hardy, a bache- 
lor, who, in his younger days, had been poor, 
and spent his time in the back-woods, but in 
later years, having received a sudden accession 
of fortune, somewhat mysteriously to the rest 
of the world, had removed ‘‘ to town.” He still 
remembered his old habit of life, however, and 
was the prime mover of the present expedition. 

The scene which presented itself when we 
rounded the thicket of hazel, was truly pictu- 
resque. For several yards along and back from 
the shore, the wood was entirely free from 
under-growth, and, indeed, the forest was far 
less dense than that surrounding. In the midst 
of this comparatively open space was a fire, and 
standing before it, shading his face from the 
heat with a large frying-pan, stood the “ Deer- 
slayer,” engaged in cooking @ piess of bacon, in 
the very primitive way of holding it in the flame 
on the end of a stick. A little farther off, upon 
a stump, on the shore of the lake, stood Father 
Perry, fishing, or rather dozing, in the sunshine, 
while the fish made off with his bait. His son 
lay stretched at his ease on the grass, watching 
alternately Hardy’s motions at the fire, and the 
clouds of fragrant smoke elicited from his 
‘‘Havana.” Captain Fish, for a wonder, was 
the only active man in the party. Having just 
finished his dinner, he was cleaning his rifle and 
caroling the song we had heard before. And he 
was a good singer, with a rich, mellow voice. 

His song had prevented our approach from 
being heard, and Bob Macon, stealing suddenly for- 
ward, slapped Hardy heartily on the back, thereby 
startling the worthy “ Deerslayer,” insomuch , 





that he dropped the frying-pan on his toes, and 
his bacon in the fire, and overturned a small box 
of salt, which stood hard by on a log, in his 
haste to snatch his gun which stood near. 

The excitement attendant upon our arrival was 
soon over, our horses attended to, and we en- 
gaged in discussing a very savory dish (or pan) 
of ‘‘ pike,” together with tempting bits of squir- 
rel and quail, with cups of clear, cold water from 
the lake. The misfortune which Macon’s irre- 
sistible passion for ‘‘sport”’ had brought upon 
our salt, (I say our, for the party was all one 
now, ) made our dinner rather fresh in taste; but 
after our long and wearisome ride, (and ‘ con- 
servatism’”) it was really delicious. At least I 
relished it much better than the dinners I ate 
when I ‘‘dragged my slow length” from the office 
homeward. 

After the dinner was over, and each had en- 
joyed the delicious quiet of the afternoon in the 
soothing cémpany of one of the best cigars, the 
party, with the exception of Father Perry, who 
stayed to fish, and the Capt., who stayed, as he 
said, to clean the pans, etc., and to keep up the 
fire; (Bob swrewdly suspected that he stayed to 
sleep, but said nothing till we were out of ear- 
shot,) the party, I say, started for the evening 
hunt. Having in view nothing but small game, 
we soon separated, and each took his own way. 
Carrying a gun was a novel occupation for me, 
and not being a very skilful huntsman, I saw 
nothing to shoot at, and so, after various wander- 
ings, coming to the shore of the lake some dis- 
tance from the camp, I sat down on an old moss- 
covered log, and gazed out upon the water. The 
season was ‘‘ Indian sammer.”’ The day—one of 
its loveliest. The weather, so rich and balmy, 
seemed the last, sweetest sigh of the dying 
summer at the birth of winter—like the lass, 
brightest flicker of the waning taper at the birth 
of darkness. A soft, scarcely perceptible wind 
floated across the lake, and made low, rustling 
music in the richly-tinted foliage overhead. Now 
and then, a leaf, dislodged from its forest bough, 
would go twirling away, and alight silently on 
the water. Nothing disturbed the holy silence 
but the low breathing of the wind, or the sudden 
plash of some sporting fish. Across the lake 
from where I sat, stretched the level ‘‘ bottom ;” 
and bounding the view in that direction, the 
‘‘ bluffs” rose blue and indistinct, shrouded in 
the rich haze of the season, and one could almost 
fancy that somewhere in the misty haziness of 
that dim distance, lay the veritable dreamland of 
Poesy. An irresistible influence urging to day- 
dreaming seemed diffused throughout the air. 
Everything was in such quietness and repose. 
The very sun seemed to have half shut his burn- 
ing eye, and to float listlessly through a sleepy 
sky. 
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I was always rather too much given to day- 
dreaming, and yielding to the influence of sur- 
rounding circumstances, I leaned my rifle against 
a neighboring tree, lighted a cigar, and with my 
eye fixed now upon the distant hills, and now 
upon the smoke of the Havana, I was soon revel- 
ling in the realms of reverie. Away up in the 
blue air I builded me a castle of Alhambra-like 
magnificence. Soft music swelled voluptuously 
through vaulted halls. Beautiful faces glided 
noiselessly over marble pavements. Renowned 
warriors (habited however in the garb of peace) 
stalked proudly to and fro. Stately dames swept 
grandly through gilded saloons, and the bright 
eyes and fair faces of beauteous maidens looked 
out from every vine-clad bower and shaded walk 
of exquisite gardens. And I—poor little I—was 
‘** Lord ofall.” Like all the day-dreams of young 
bachelors, mine had a goodly portion of love in 
it, and I was just about to ‘lead to the altar” 
the “fairest of the fair,’”” when—trash !—the 
whole fabric, towers and halls and gardens, top- 
pled into inanity ‘“‘like the baseless fabric of a 
vision,” as the sharp crack of a rifle broke the 
sabbath stillness, and a bit of lead went singing 


‘by in very disagreeable proximity to my person. 


I sprang to my feet, and a moment after Dwight 
appeared before me breathless with excitement, 
with the smoke still curling from the muzzle of 
his gun, and expectation painted upon every 
feature. Alas! what a disappointment! He 
found no game but mo! 

Now Dwight, being a New Yorker on a visit 


’ West,” was about as inexperienced in hunting 


as myself. He insisted that he saw and shot at 
a squirrel. I didn’t mention my suspicions to 
him, but upon looking up I noticed that an oriole’s 
nest which hung three or four feet above my head 
bore unmistakable marks of having been recently 
disturbed by a rifle ball, or something of that 
nature. Still, I don’t wish to insinuate that he 
did not shoot a¢asquirrel. ‘Twas queer. That’s 
all. . 

Simply remarking that, as my disposition was 
not at all like that of Charles XII., I would be 
obliged to him if he would not fire so close to my 
head the next time, I invited him to give up 
profitless ‘‘tramping,’’ (for he had shot nothing 
but the—well no matter, ) and join us with a cigar. 
He did so, and we remained chatting quietly till 
late in the afternoon. 

The other three hunters returned to camp 
leaded with game, (where they found it I couldn’t 
imagine,) and we set about making preparations 
for a grand ‘“‘burgoo soup.” Perhaps there may 
be some who don’t understand what that is. It 
is a soup made by swinging up a large iron kettle 
over a fire on such occasions as the present, and 
throwing in a part, or the whole, of every kind of 
game taken. Rather curious—you will say. 








Delicious—say I—to a tired man in the woods. 
Now salt is an indispensable requisite to a good 
‘¢ Burgoo,” and, as the reader probably remem- 
bers, this had been lost in the somewhat ludicroug 
confusion of our arrival. To punish us for causing 
the loss, it was determined that Bob and myself 
should take the carriage and go to a house some 
three or four miles off, and procure the article. 
There was no help for it, and so we went. 

While at the house an incident occurred which 
impressed itself deeply upon my memory. The 
dwelers in the house were an old man, his wife, 
and their daughter-in-law. The old man was 
away from home, and some neighbor on his return 
from the nearest post-office, had brought him a let-- 
ter. Neither of the women could ‘‘ read writing,”’ 
and the younger one could but read enough of the 
post-mark to ascertain that the letter was from 
California, where her husband was. Wishing to 
know the contents, they gave it to me to read, 
showing to me at the same time a bill of exchange 
which they said they had taken from the letter. 
I took the letter, but after reading a line or two, 
stopped. Glancing hastily over the remainder, 
for the letter was quite brief, I saw that it was 
not from the son and husband. He was dead;— 
and some pitying friend had written the intelli- 
gence, sending at the same time all the money 
the poor fellow had amassed. I had stopped too 
late. A quivering hand was on my arm, and a 
low, thrilling voice was in my ear bidding—‘‘ Read 
on.” I could but do so,—and when I stopped 
and silently folded the letter, the young wife, (the 
mother seemed perfectly bewildered, ) gazing into 
my face as if she would read my very soul, asked, 
in a tone in which was concentrated all the in- 
tensest of human agony and human endurance— 
‘¢Ts that there?” 

I bowed. There was no passionate outburst 
of wailing or of tears, but taking the letter, she 
turned away with pale face and lips crushed to- 
gether, and walked into the house. I hesitated 
a moment, and then sprang into the carriage 
where Macon was already impatiently waiting, 
and rode away. J had seen them once forever. 
But I saw through all the after merriment, and 
the dreams of that night; aye, even now I see 
that pale face and those rigid, bloodless lips, 
crushing back the deep agony of a widowed 
heart that ‘‘ the stranger” might not see it. But 
‘‘the stranger” did see it, and marked it. 
Verily, the truest heart beats not under the 
proudest roof, and the purest and deepest foun- 
tains of feeling lie not beneath the richest vest- 
ment. 

The sun had been long set when we arrived 
again at the camp, and found all in uproar, Tom 
Hardy, whose prowess in the chase sunk into in- 
signficance before Capt. Fish’s skill in the cuisine, 
had degenerated into an humble ‘‘drawer of 
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water,” and was running to and fro, from the 
lake to the fire, whose ruddy glow was beginning 
to struggle with the ragged moonlight which 
stole through the leaves; while Jobn Perry and 
Dwight were changed to ‘‘hewers of wood,” and 
with axe in hand were fast adding to the pile of 
‘dry ‘chunks’ through which the flame was 
stealing red and glowing.. Father Perry, under 
the direction, and assisted by Capt. Fish, was 
arranging a very primitive-looking contrivance 
on which to hang the great iron kettle in which 
was to be concocted the anxiously-looked-for 
‘*burgoo.” Capt. Fish, indeed, was the presid- 
ing genius of the scene, and moved here and 
there with jolly red face glowing in the fire-light, 
a very ‘‘monarch of all he surveyed.” The 
wood rang with the blows of the axe, the alter- 
nate laughing and shouting of Dwight and Perry 
as they dragged up the wood and threw it on the 
fire, and snatches of hunting songs, intermingled 
with sundry vigorous requests for ‘all hands’ 
to ‘‘be lively,” from Capt. Fish. 

Immediately upon the arrival of Bob and my- 
self, with the salt, Tom Hardy and the captain 
commenced initating us into the mysteries of 
preparing the game for cooking. Soon, with 
bare arms and and bloody hands, we were en- 
gaged in dissecting turkeys, ducks, squirrels, 
quails, etc., etc., and making them ready for the 
skilful finishing of Capt. Fish. 

Everything was soon ready. The fire burned 
up brilliant and cheerful, and the moonbeams 
retired in disgust from the scene, unable to cope 
with the volumes of red smoke that rolled up 
through the trees. The kettle was swung up, 
and Capt. Fish insisted upon having the field to 
himself, with the exception of Dwight, whom he 
persuaded to stand and keep the pole upon which 
the kettle hung from burning, by pouring water 
on it with a cup; and the poor fellow now stood 
with the cup, turning, now this side then that 
to the roaring fire, shading his face as well as he 
could with his hat. He endured the torture for 
some time, but finally flinging down the cup, he 
fled to the lake with roasted face and streaming 
eyes. The rest of the party then “ took turns” 
at this unpleasant duty, and in a little while 
Dwight returned, and lying down at the foot of 
a large tree, was soon snoring. 

In due time the soup was made, and the cups 
distributed. Now the soup was almost boiling, 
and Bob Macon, taking a cup, roused Dwight 
with a tremendous slap on the shoulder, and 
told him if he didn’t eat fast he wouldn’t get any. 
Still half asleep, the poor fellow took the cup 
offered by Bob, and before any of the rest could 
interfere, had a large spoonful in his mouth. 
Springing from the ground with a roar of pain, 
he dropped the cup and seized a bucket of water. 
The cup fell on Macon’s hand, and plunging 





backward he overturned Capt. Fish, in the midst 
of a tremendous roar of laughter, and rushing 
for the lake, plunged his arm up to the elbow, 
without waiting to see the consequences of his 
** ground and lofty tumbling.” 

Quiet was soon restored, and all discussed the 
soup with much relish. The feasting over, (and 
it was long before it ceased,) we all indulged in 
a cigar or pipe, and then preparing the tent, 
were soon stretched out, waiting to be clasped in 
the arms of the ‘‘drowsy god.” The novelty of 
the situation, aided, perhaps, by the quantity of 
**burgoo” I had made way with, kept me long 
awake; and I lay till after midnight, looking 
out through the open front of the rough tent 
upon the lake sleeping peacefully in the moon- 
light, and listening to the low night-wind as it 
whispered softly to the slumbering leaves. 

The night was—but it is useless to attempt 
description. A moonlight night in Indian Sum- 
mer, in the woods of Illinois, ‘‘needs to be seen 
to be appreciated.” 

The moon was gone—pale streakings of light 
were stealing up through the haze from the east, 
and the gray shadows of the conquered night 
were trailing rapidly westward and fading as they 
went, when I was aroused from a deep and re- 
freshing sleep by the sound of a rifle and a loud 
halloo. In a few minutes Tom Hardy came in 
with a large wild turkey, the spoil of a short 
morning ramble, and, ere long, we were all en- 
gaged in replenishing the smouldering fire, and 
hastily preparing an early breakfast. Capt. Fish’s 
skill was again brought into requisition, and 
we were soon enjoying delicious coffee with fried 
turkey, and bread from home, etc., etc. When I 
rose from the delightful repast, (delightful in the 
woods, if not in the city,) I felt light and free as 
the wind, and yet as strong too. I had never 
felt so well in all my preceding life. 

A deer-hunt was the ‘order of the day,” and 
all were eager to start. A little more than a mile 
from the camp, was the termination of the lake 
in our direction, and here, a little stream, now 
almost dry, put in to the lake through a thicket 
of hazel and sumac. It was just beyond where 
Dwight had made his famous shot on the pre- 
ceding day. Here it was that Tom Hardy now 
took the lead and conducted the whole party, 
with the exception of Father Perry, who still re- 
mained true to his angling, and after assigning 
to each his station, mounted Macon’s horse, and 
with two or three dogs belonging to the party 
generally, issued from the forest into the wide, 
level ‘‘ bottom” lands, to ‘‘start the game.” 

My station was in the edge of the thicket on 
the little stream just mentioned, near a place 
where the deer were accustomed to cross. From 
where I stood I had a full view of Hardy as he 
scoured the ‘‘bottom.”” He had gone about a 
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mile from my position, when, as he circled around, 
the dogs started a noble buck. The frightened 
animal started directly for the ‘‘crossing ”’ where 
I was stationed. Hardy pursued at full speed. 
It had been some time since he had been engaged 
in a deer-hunt, and he was eager in the chase. 
Forgetting, in his excitement, that the undrained 
**bottom”’ was cut up here and there with little 


. marshy spots, and that only by following the 


path of the buck, would he be likely to miss them 
all, he started across the ‘‘bottom’”’ to ‘‘head off”’ 
the animal, and make up for the deficiency in the 
speed of his horse. He had ridden safely for a 
few moments, when, reaching suddenly the verge 
of one of these little ‘‘sloughs,” the horse came 
to a sudden halt, and rider and gun went flying 
wildly over his head. I had hardly time to laugh 
& moment and then wonder whether he were 
hurt, when the buck came bounding along the 
little path directly past me. I raised my rifle 
and fired. But, alas! there is a disease known 
among hunters as the ‘‘ Buck-ague,”’ which fre- 
quently attacks young sportsmen, and just at that 
moment I was sick with it. I wouldn’t hazard a 
conjecture as to where the ball went, but I haven’t 
the slightest idea that it passed within ear-shot 
of the intended victim. The only effect was the 
momentary swerving of the flying deer, and a 
wondering stare on my part. 

The ‘‘ Buck-ague,” like the smallpox, seldom 
attacks the same person twice, and John Perry, 
who was stationed on the other side of the stream 
from myself, having passed through the allotted 
term of sickness several years before, had the 
good fortune to bring down the game. 

The whole of the party who had started on the 
hunt, with the exception of Hardy, who we saw 
was slowly leading his horse up, were soon ga- 
thered around the fallen animal. Fortunately 
for the feelings of the more tender-hearted and 
inexperienced of the party, the ball from Perry’s 
rifle had done its work completely. 

While we were standing looking at the fallen 
deer, Hardy came up. A more pitiable, and yet 
ludicrous object, I have never seen. He had 
fallen headlong into the swampy hole, and now 
there was little of his face, save his eyes and the 
point of his nose to be seen. His cap was gone, 
his hair was plastered to the sides of his face and 
over his ears with slimy mud, and the same de- 
lectable article, mingled with half-decayed, sickly- 
looking prairie grass, ornamented the whole ex- 
terior man; while the horse snorted and tossed 
his head, as if perfectly conscious of, and enjoy- 
ing exceedingly, the mischief he had occasioned. 
A shout of laughter greeted him as he approached, 
but he, superior to his lot and ‘majestic in mis- 
fortune,’”’ merely threw the bridle to Macon, and 
without deigning a look at the proceeds of the 
morning’s hunt, stalked rapidly off in the direc- 





tion of the camp, while shout after shout of 

boisterous merriment, as the green, slimy mud 

ran down his clothes or dripped from his finger- , 
ends, urged him on, 

Deprived of the ‘‘ Deerslayer’s”’ leadership, we 
could do but little, and being very well satisfied 
with our exploit we determined that we would 
hunt no more that day. Accordingly, we spent 
the rest of the day in preparing a part of the 
game for transportation home, and part for im- 
mediate consumption, all under the supervision 
of Capt. Fish. Hardy was an exception, for he 
spent most of the day in cleaning and drying his 
clothes and gun, and in muttering vigorous ana- 
themas against both horse and owner, which lat- 
ter, every few minutes during the day, would 
burst into a roar of laughter, and put some quiz- 
ical question to Tom about his fall. Towards 
evening, Tom, having put himself ‘‘to rights,” 
left the camp, and after an absence of two hours 
or more, returned, loaded with game, and with 
his good humor completely restored, and that 
night joined in the laugh as heartily as any, 
while the fire roared and crackled in concert, and 
rich ‘‘burgoo”’ smoked in every hand. 

Two or three days more passed in almost the 
same manner, and about noon of the fifth day out 
we determined to start homeward on that evening. 
The afternoon was passed in cleaning guns, and 
in making ready generally for a reippearance in 
civilized life. In the course of the afternoon I 
discovered that Dwight had negotiated for, and 
obtained for the return home, the only remaining 
place in the wagon of the first comers. This ar- 
rangement devolved the whole ‘‘conservation”’ 
duty upon me, and was not at all to my taste. 
Now Capt. Fish had done little but act as go- 
vernor-general of the camp, and wishing to give 
him some ‘‘active duty” to perform, I forthwith 
opened negotiations with him to effect a change 
in our respective modes of returning home. Being 
quite ignorant of the duty attendant upon riding 
with Macon he readily assented to my proposition, 
and I immediately informed Bob, who was ex- 
ceeding well pleased at the change, readily con- 
curring in my wish to force active service upon 
the Capt. The arrangement, however, did not 
work well for Bob in the end, for we had not 
gone many miles before the Capt. managed in 
some way to get the control of the ‘‘reins of 
government,’ and turned the ‘‘conservatism” 
over to Bob. 

Wild and uncivilized as was the place, I con- 
fess to a feeling of pure melancholy, when, just 
at sunset, we took our seats and drove away. In 
the short time I had passed in the camp, I had 
formed a sort of attachment for the free, careless 
life, and I felt a shade of unadulterated sa 
at giving it up. But the feeling soon passe 
and we rode merrily homeward. 





off, 
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It was broad moonlight when we emerged from 
the forest into the open prairie road, and, as we 
did so, a cold blast from the north-west struck on 
our faces and went wailing sadly through the woods. 

‘‘Rain soon,” growled Hardy, and wrapping 
his coat closer around him he shrunk down in a 
corner of the wagon, and was soon asleep. But 
the blast passed away in a few minutes, at least 
for the night, and the air was softer again. 

I was sitting beside the driver, old Father 
Perry, and through the long moonlight ride, I 





smoked my cigar and gazed in silence over bound- 
less prairies sleeping serenely in the dreamy 
moonrays, or listened to the low, monotonous 
tones of the old man, as he told me wild stories 
of the mountain life of his boy-hood on the far- 
off Susquehanna. 

Daylight was fast streaking the east, when I 
threw myself onee more upon a veritable bed, 
and sank immediately into a quiet, strengthening 
sleep, from which I did not awake till far into a 
gray, cloudy day. And so ended ‘‘Our Hunt.” 
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Witt you cast down my humble history when 
I tell you that in my youth, as well as in age, I 
was plain, hopelessly plain? My profuse dark 
hair was my only charm. My face was thin 
almost to emaciation, and of a sallow unhealthi- 
ness. My eyes were unnaturally large, and my 
lips were pale and colorless. 

My health was bad, and my mind was always 
in a low state. I was sensitive almost to folly, 
and I shrank from strangers with that instinctive 
horror, which even now thrills me at the touch 
of an unknown hand. 

I was an orphan, lonely and alone; I lived with 
a maiden aunt, in the dark depths of a pine 
forest, near Blackwater. 

The influences which surrounded my childhood 
were cold and chilling, unfavorable to the de- 
velopment of my social or intellectual faculties. 
My aunt was kind to me, that is, she gave me 
food and clothes, and carle blanche, as to the dis- 
posal of my time. 

The library at Pine Forest was very limited, a 
Bible, prayer book, a few ancient histories, and 
an old romance, which I had read and re-read 
until every word was impressed upon my memory. 
It told of many characters, but I passed them all 
over to think of one noble, dignified, and god- 
like. I loved that character. I worshipped an 
ideal. I cared not whether the form and face 
were handsome or ugly; it was the noble attri- 
butes of the soul which I loved. 

Of mere sexual love I knew nothing; until I 
had reached my eighteenth year, I had never had 
even a boy playmate. To school I had never 
been; my aunt had taught me to read and write, 
and some of the more ordinary female accom- 
plishments. | 

But a new chimera penetrated my aunt’s brain. 
A stray newspaper came to Pine Forest, and in 
its columns was the advertisement of a female 
seminary, which was to be opened for young 
ladies, at Landsdowne, in a short time. 

To this school my aunt was resolved te send 





me. I felt no delight at the intelligence. Study 
was distasteful tome. I liked better to go out 
on the bare hills when the storm demon was 
abroad in his raging, and baring my dark brow 
to the wild winds, cast my restless eyes out into 
the deep gloom, or, raising my face up to heaven, 
gaze unshrinkingly on the red lightnings which 
were vomited from the cloud’s black bosoms. 

But aunt said I must go to school, and when I 
openly demurred, she told me of the many won- 
derful things I should learn, and the interesting 
objects I would see: and I strove to curb my wild 
will in obedience to her wish. 

Two months passed rapidly away in prepara- 
tion; my clothes were ready packed in aunt’s 
great black trunk, and, accompanied by our farm 
servant, I was sent to Landsdowne. Jacob en- 
gaged a boarding-place for me, in a family of 
wealth and respectability, and then he returned 
to Blackwater. 

Words cannot describe to you the heart-loneli- 
ness I felt that first night. Alone, I sat by my 
little window, which looked out upon a tall, dark 
church, and a dismal grave yard, with its white 
tombstones gleaming in the ghostly moonlight. 
I loved the view. It was more in accordance 
with my own dark feelings than the cheerful in- 
terior of my pretty chamber. All was light and 
pleasant there. The large solar lamp sent its 
silver light over the crimson couch hangings, and 
illuminated the wall-paper until the room seemed 
a garden of living flowers. But I liked not 
cheerfullness. What right had I to be bright and 
gay? Was I not a waif on the fair earth? There 
was no one in the wide world to love me; would 
any one weep when I should be laid away in the 
death-mould? I asked the question with bitter- 
ness. No, there were none to love me! I laid 


my head on the window-sill, and clasped my 
hands over my eyes. 

When I awoke the sun was shining warmly 
over my disordered hair, and the little robins 
and sparrows were singing pleasantly in the 
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‘churchyard trees. I roused myself, and making 


a hasty toilet, descended to the breakfast room. 
The family had already assembled, There was 
a row of strange faces at the table; young gen- 
tlemen and ladies who, like myself, were to attend 
the school. I fancied they were ridiculing me, 
and I doubt not but they were, for one of the 
young men repeated a few words in an unknown 
language, looking at me all the while, at which 
they all laughed heartily, and turned their great 
prying eyes curiously upon me. The young 
ladies, evidently not regarding me in the light 
of a rival in the young men’s affections, joined 
with them in the general attempt of quizzing me. 

I bore this as long as I could, and then from the 
depths of my fierce, wild heart there welled up a 
few bitter, writhing words, and I spoke them. 
The surprised company were silenced, but occa- 
sionally they cast looks of covert scorn toward 
me. After breakfast they spoke no encouraging 
friendly word to me, but conversed apart, in 
groups, and I knew that I was their subject, by 
the glances which they bestowed upon my shrink- 
ing, sensitive form. 

To one of my nature, this treatment was galling 
in the extreme, and I made up my mind to hate 
them all. Even the little girl, the daughter of 
the people who kept the boarding house, seemed 
to take exquisite delight in torturing me, asking 
me spiteful questions about my dress, contem- 
plated studies, etc. 

Alone, I went to the academy. Noone offered 
to go with me, no one told me which way to go, 
they only set up a derisive laugh as I put on the 
green silk bonnet, which it had cost my aunt and 
the village milliner a week’s work to remodel 
from aunt’s old calash. 

I knew where the academy was situated. I had 
passed it on my way the previous day. It was a 
large white building with carved columns and 
shady porticoes, in the middle of a green lawn, 
gemmed here and there with a tuft of the purple 
frost flower. The green in front of the edifice 
was thronged with young gentlemen and ladies, 
gay and laughing. Was it any wonder that a 
wild, forest bred girl like me, who had scarcely 
seen a dozen faces out of her own family circle, 
should shrink from the curious stare which, on 
every side assailed her? Sick at heart, I leaned 
against a shade-tree for support. 

Only one in all that merry company understood 
my feelings. Heaven bless her, wherever she 
may be! She was a lame girl, a little younger 
than myself, with a pale, sweet face, and a gentle, 
pitying voice. She came hastily toward me, laid 
her small hand on my arm, and looking into my 
face, with one of her soul-full glances, she said 
timidly, ‘‘Pardon me, but you seem to be a 
stranger here; are you going to attend the 
school?” I could have fallen down and wor- 





shiped her for the first kind words which had 
greeted my ear since my arrival in Landsdowne. 
She bade me follow her to the dressing-room, and 
there she took off my bonnet and shawl, and con- 
ducted me to the hall, where she showed me a 
seat where I could sit until Professor Montcalm 
should arrive and assign me one. 

There I sat in trembling suspense, waiting for 
the great bell to sound the signal of commence-, 
ment. It rang out, at least, loud and clear. 
There was a hurried rushing of the young ladies 
for seats, then a stillness, broken only by an oc- 
casional whisper, and then steps in the wide pas- 
sage announced the coming of the Principal. I 
did not raise my head to look at him, even when 
I heard his deep sweet voice calling each young 
lady to come up separately, that he might regis- 
ter her name, and purposed course of studies. 

One by one, they went to him. I alone re- 
mained, I could not gather courage to look at 
him. How could I rise and walk across that long 
hall alone, a mark for all those curious gazers? 
There was a silence during which I felt the eyes 
of allupon me. The tears started to my eyes, I 
could not restrain them, and in shame and agony 
I dropped my head upon the arm of the séttee. 

There was a sound of confused buzzing in the 
room, but over all, rose that firm, stately tread 
which approached me. It paused at my side. 
With a sudden impulse, I raised my head, and- 
looked at the face of him beside me. It was 
Prof. Montcalm. I knew it by his regal form, his 
high serene brow, and his unconscious dignity of 
manner, 

He bent his calm dark eyes upon my distorted 
face for a moment, and then stepping, so that 
his form concealed me from the listening pupils, 
he said, in his low winning voice— 

‘Is it your intention to become a member of 
my school, young stranger ?”’ 

“Yes,” I faltered out between my stifled sobs. 

‘‘Your name, if you please;”’ said the same 
musical voice— 

‘¢ Genevieve Fairfield,” I returned. 

He wrote the name. ‘‘What studies, Miss 
Fairfield?” 

I replied, by handing him the letter which my 
aunt had written concerning my projected course, 
and with newly inspired confidence, I watched 
him while he read it. 

Every feature of his face is before me now, I 
ean see the forehead where majestic benignity 
reigned peacefully with powerful intellect—the 
wild, rich hair thrown carelessly over the classic” 
head, the calm, deep eyes, the straight Grecian 
nose—the mouth half stern, half tender. Yes, I 
can see Howard Montcalm as he stood before me, 
years and years ago. 

He gave me a written programme of my studies, 
the hours of recitation all correct, and then with 
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a smile which lighted up his face like the sunshine 
of heaven, he turned away as he said, ‘* You must 
try and Le contended with us, Miss Fairfield; 
homesickness will, Iam afraid, interfere with 
your progress, and make you unhappy.” 

Mr. Montcalm sat down on the raised platform, 
and then in regular rotation the different classes 
were called. I went with fear and trembling. 
I had never been at school before in my life, and 
well I knew my deficiency. Very kindly he 
questioned me, but of course,al could answer 
nothing He dismissed the class and called me 
to his desk. He enquired into the system of my 
education, and I frankly told him my little his- 
tory, how that I had lived all my life in an iso- 
lated spot, and that my aunt, had been my only 
tutor. 

Prof. Montcalm considered for a moment, and 
then told me that I might study and recite se- 
parately from the others, after the school had 
close at night. And more, he said that if I was, 
as he feared, a little sensitive, I might study ont 
of school if I chose. Oh, how my heart blessed 
him for his kind words, 

I took the books which he selected for me, and 
going to my boarding-place, I went up into my 
little chamber, and bent my whole soul upon the 
task of learning the lesson which he had marked. 

It was hard, oh, so hard, to keep from flinging 
down the book, and running into the wild, dark 
woods, behind the cemetery; but I thought of 
those serious eyes which I knew would wear a 
grieved expression, if in my lesson I should be 
deficient, and resolutely I toiled on. 

The dinner bell sounded, and as a mere form, 
to avoid being questioned, I forced myself to eat. 
As soon as I had finished, I returned to my 
studies. I read and pondered. At least, I gave 
a glad shout! Icould recite every word correctly. 

Again and again, did I repeat the monotonous 
phrases and when the bell rung for the close of 
study hours, I tried on my despised bonnet and 
set off for the Academy. School was out, but 
Prof. Montcalm was waiting for me. 

I gave him the book, it was Andrew’s Latin 
Grammar. He asked the questions, I answered 
all correctly. 

A surprised, pleased expression passed over 
Montcalm’s fine face. 

‘¢ You have done well, Miss Fairfield,” he said 
in a Mecisive tone, as he returned me the book 
with the next lesson marked. ‘‘ Perseverance 
and application, my young friend, will place you 
in the highest ranks of literature.” He took up 
his hat, and went out. 

Oh! how I prized that commendation coming 
' from his lips! I need not tell you how I studied 
till the stars paled before the day god’s coming. 
I need not particularize, Days and weeks passed 
much the same as I have already described. I 





progressed rapidly. I had outstripped the junior 
class, and was fast approaching the senior. 

Mr. Montcalm praised me, encouraged me, 
spoke kindly to me. Laura Gray, my first ac- 
quaintance, the lame girl, was gentle and friendly 
towards me, but further than this, I had neither 
friends nor acquaintances. 

My fellow-boarders still preserved towards me 
the same constrained, half-patronizing, half- 
ridiculous air, but for that I cared not; his kind 
word was enough. 

My love for music had always amounted to a 
passion, and if I was very sad, or, if through the 
dark vail which shrouded my lone life then came 
a sky of sunshine, I would improvistore some wild 
thrilling harmony. It was a power which the 
soaring winds, the surging pines, the gushing 
rivers had given me, and it soothed me when my 
soul was overflowing. 

One evening when I came to recite, Prof. Mont- 
calm had gone to the lower hall for a consultation 
with the assistant teacher, and I sat down in the 
great lonely hall to await his return. One of my 
sad strange moods, came over me and I sung. I 
forgot that I might be overheard and ridiculed. 
I only remembered that I was sad and I sung 
until the great load of heaviness was raised from 
my soul. As the last wild echo died away in the 
still arches, Montcalm came in at the open door. 
He appeared agitated, but he heard my lesson 
through and then as he handed me the book he 
said, ‘‘pardan me, Miss Fairfield, if I inquire 
where you received your musical culture ?” 

An overwhelming sense of shame came over 
me, that he, whose good opinion I valued more 
than that of the whole world, should have heard 
my wild heart’s outgushings, and I buried my 
face in my hands and wept bitterly. 

Montcalm understood me. He set down beside 
me, and said earnestly, ‘listen to me, Miss Fair- 
field, I meant not to wound your feelings. You 
are too sensitive for this rough world of trial. 
But what I would say to you is this, you have a 
voice more powerful than any I have ever heard. 
It has moved me in a manner in which I am 
seldom moved. Now I would propose that you 
enter the class of Herr Von Getchenburg, he is a 
superior vocalist and an unrivaled instructor. 
Will you consent, Miss Fairfield ?” 

flis eyes met mine. I bowed my head, and it 
was arranged that I should become a pupil of 
Herr Von Getchenburg. 

I was admitted to his class in a few days, and I 
received his teachings; he said I was possessed of 
the most thrilling voice he had ever trained. I 
strove hard to learn and I succeeded. 

In twelve months, Von Getchenburg offered me 
an almost incredible sum if I would accompany 
him in a tour over the country, in the capacity 
of a public singer. I refused, I could not tear my~- 
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selfaway from the place where Montcalm breathed. 
Do'you askif Iloved Howard Montcalm? Love! 
*twas an unknown word tome. I felt not toward 
him as I felt to others, I loved him not as women 
loves man, I worshipped him as the Christian 
worship’s his God! 

The term of my continuance at school was 
drawing rapidly to a close. In one short week, 
I was to go to my dreary home, and see Aim, in 
the light of whose smile I had lived for two years, 
no more. : 

My situation in the family where I had boarded, 
was much the same as at first, I had made no 
friends, nor had I wished to, and I thought of 
leaving there without a solitary regret. 

The closing day came at last. There was to 
be a grand examination in the great hall of the 
Academy, and essays and compositions of all kinds 
were to be read, 

The holiday dresses were drawn out, jewelry 
was borrowed, stay-lacings were stretched to their 
utmost tension, and rouge, and chalk-balls were 
in urgent demand. 

I had no fine clothes in which to appear, so I 
wore the pale, straw-colored calico which had 
been my church dress in summer. Ornaments I 
had none, not even a ring or a pin, and my mus- 
lin collar was fastened by a plain black ribbon. 
Excitement had lent a crimson blush to my wan 
cheek, and my eyes were almost fearful in their 
great brilliancy. 

The time came for me to read my essay. It 
was the last exercise. I rose, my head swam, I 
saw but one face in all. that assembly, and that 
face was his. It strengthened me. I read the 
composition; the subject was ‘‘ Desolation.”” [had 
thrown into the essay all the wild energies of 
my lonely soul, all the vain yearnings of my 
desolate heart, and I succeeded in what I had de- 
sired. The audience which filled that vast hall 
gat spell-bound! The stillness of the tomb was 
there! I finished and sat down, no one moved; 
no one spoke. Pale and still they sat, some in 
tears, others with cheeks white and dry. 

I looked at Montcalm, his head lay on the 
desk before him, and his form quivered with emo- 
tion. Atlength, the manager announced the exer- 
cises at an end, and the spectators departed, 
leaving Montcalm alone with his pupils. Ina 
few appropriate words he bade us farewell. 
Each one, in passing out, took him by the hand, 
and received from him some parting admonition. 


[held back until the last. There was a melan- 


choly pleasure in being the last to say adieu to 
him whom we all loved. 

He took my hand. My whole frame thrilled 
at his touch; all the life-long agony of my exist- 
ence was pent in that one moment! My courage 
forsook me, my self-restraint gave way, and “Oh, 
God!” escaped my lips. 





' We were alone; Montcalm bent his head until 
his breath played upon my cheek, and his voice 
was broken and agitated as he said, ‘‘ Miss Fair- 
field—Genie, do you love me?” 

My face flushed crimson with shame; he knew 
my fatal secret. I would rather have lain down 
at his feet and died, than he should have known it. 

I replied bitterly: ‘Alas! -was this blow 
needed to complete my utter wretchedness, my 
great humiliation ?” 

Montcalm’s face lighted up with intense joy: 
he caught me to his breast. ‘* Dearest, Genie,” 
he exclaimed, while his kisses rained upon my 
face, ‘‘and you do love me, darling, you have 
loved me a long time!” 

I wound my arms around his neck and held 
him close to my bosom, for I feared even in that 
moment of ecstacy, an undefinable something, 
dreadful, and unknown. 

Oh, the bliss of sitting in the lonely old hall, 
with the twilight shadows around us, while he 
told me in his low, thrilling voice, all his love, 
his hopes—all, all. 

‘*To me, dearest Genie,” he said, tenderly, 
‘you were alway beautiful, you were woven in 
all my dreams of happiness, your pale, sad face, 
as you raised it to mine on that first morning of 
our meeting, has been for two years the com- 
panion of my waking and sleeping hours! Genie, 
I love you better than the whole world, better 
than my life, next to God. Will you love me 
thus, darling ?” 

I told him without reserve of all my lonely 
life, of the first beam of light which his presence 
had brought, of my many weary hours passed in 
toiling at my lessons, that I might win a kind 
tone from him; leaning on his noble heart, I 
told him all my life-long yearning to be loved, 
and his calm soul-lit eyes shed love and happi- 
ness upon me as he looked down with holy trust 
into my face. 

We parted. One long agonizing kiss I pressed 
on his lips, received with strange dread his ten- 
der embrace, and murmured ‘‘ farewell.” 

Howard Montcalm was a son of the south, the 
possessor of a fine property in a southern city, 
and thither he was to go, but in two short 
months he would return, and take me away, his 
own, 

I went back to my lonely home at Blackwater, 
lonely no longer, for my thoughts were all of 
him. TI told no one the story of our love, it was 
too hallowed, too sacred to be spoken of. 

Two weeks rolled into the silent past, and I 
received a letter from him, such a heart-warming | 
letter as only he could write. I wept over that 


letter-—wept for very joy that I, poor, plain and 
inferior, had won the love, had become the ob- 


ject of interest to one so noble, so excellent as 
Howard Montcalm. 
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Four days after the reception of that blessed 
letter, at the dead hour of midnight, there came 
a messenger to Blackwater. He brought a note 
for me which contained these words—*“ Genie, I 
am ill, come to me.” 

It was enough. 1 threw on my clothes, and 
searcely explaining anything to my aunt, I set 
-forth with the messenger. The night was dark 
and gloomy, and the wind moaned fitfully in 
the black forest. I asked no questions; my 
companion gave no explanations. Arrived at 
the railroad depot, we stepped on board the night 
train which was on the point of leaving, and for 
the space of ten hours we traveled without inter- 
mission. At last the train stopped. It was 
nearly noon, and we were in the midst of a great 
city. My companion handed me into a carriage 
and we were driven rapidly along. The streets 
through which we passed, were silent and de- 
serted. No carriage passing save black, gloomy 
hearses, and the ghastly dead carts, and I felt at 
once that I was in a city of pestilence. 

Our carriage stopped before an imposing stone 
edifice. I was assisted to alight, and with a feel- 
ing of suffocation I followed my guide up the 
marble steps to the great gilded door. He 
turned the handle without ringing, and entered 
a gorgeously carpeted hall. A broad flight of 
variegated marble steps led upwards. My guide 
motioned me to follow him and passed noiselessly 
up. We arrived at the last landing, he pushed 
open the mahogany door and said, gently, ‘‘ She 
has come!” then turning he left me in a large 
apartment furnished in a style of Oriental splen- 
dor. In a gorgeously curtained alcove there 
was a low couch. I sprang toward it. Great 
God! there he lay, so frightfully changed that 
an indifferent person would not have recognized 
him—my heart’s idol! he whom I loved better 
than all the world. With a scream I caught him 
in my arms. I pressed my lips to his cheek, I 
kissed the damp sweat from his forehead, and 
laid my face on his. ‘Oh, Genie! poor, dear, 
lost Genie!” was all that he said. 

Then when he was more composed, he said, 





‘¢why did you come, Genie.”” Iwas mad to send 
for you, it is death for you to stay here! but, oh 
Genie! Iso longed to feel your dear hand upon 
my hot brow once more! You will die if you stay 
here, darling, with this fearful pestilence—here, 
where | had arranged everything for you—oh, 
Genie, it is hard to die and leave you just as life’s 
sweet dream of love was over you! This was to 
have been our home, I had chosen everything for 
you—and now, I must be laid in the cold grave 
mould! Oh God! oh God! He drew down my 
head to his bosom, and said in a faint whisper, 
‘‘Dearest Genevieve, if it had been His will to 
have permitted me to live, I would have made 
your life-journey joyous! I would have plucked 
every thorn from your pathway. But it was not 
to be so, dearest, and God never decrees unjustly. 
Promise me, Genie, that you will bow submissive- 
ly to His great will!” 

Howard talked to me much more until his 
strength was wasted, and the black pestilential 
shadow drew closer around him. As the moon 
rose in the east, he put his feeble arms about me, 
and murmured, ‘‘ Mine in Heaven, Genie!”” Then 
a cold calm settled over his face, the light wept 
out in his eyes, his arms lay like lead around 
me—TI fell on his dead bosom, and for many years 
I was as one unborn! 

Iam old now. My once jetty hair is white as 
December snow. My limbs are palsied by age, 
my voice is feeble and broken. [I am called an 
old maid. The young girls in their rosy bloom, 
ask me why I have never married, and smile at 
my lonely eccentric life. All my relatives are 
lying ’neath the valley clods, and I live here alone 
in my grand, gloomy house, at Blackwater. 

I would not have it otherwise. God has taught 
me to look to him alone for happiness. He took 
away my idol; but it was all right. 

I feel that my earthly pilgrimage is almost over; 
that I shall soon pass through the Valley of Gloom 
into the eternal sunshine of Heaven. Howard 
awaits me there, and I look forward with blissful 
anticipation, to the time when I shall look inte 
his eyes by the calm, pure light of Heaven! 
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Tov art gone in thy early sweetness, 
The sun of thy life hath set; 
But the glory that hung around thee 
Is lingering with us yet. 
Bright and beautiful as the shadows 
Of the stars upon the sea, 
When they shine in their nightly splendor, 
Are the memories of thee. 


As the dawn of the early morning 
Breaks forth from the arms of night, 

And the golden bars of the sun-shine 
Stream up ’mid the fields of light ; 





So, thy gentle spirit hath taken 
Its glorious flight away, 

From earth and its darkened shadows, 
To the realm of endless day. 


As the gorgeous glow of the sun set, 
When it tinges the clouds with gold, 
And lingers upon the mountains, 
’Till the gates of night unfold; . 
So, the light of thy soul hath faded, 
The sun of thy life hath set, 
But the glory that hung around thee, 
Is lingering with us yet. T. M. TWEED, 
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THE PRINCESS AND HER LOST FOOT. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 





I wap entered by chance an old curiosity shop, 
combining at once that of an iron-monger, a car- 
pet warehouse, the laboratory of a chemist, and 
the studio of a painter; in these mysterious 
caverns where half-closed shutters admit a judi- 
cious twilight, the most ancient thing of all is 
the dust; the spider-webs are more authentic 
than the gimps, and the old pear-wood is younger 
than the mahogany arrived yesterday from 
America. 

The magazine of my curiosity merchant was a 
genuine Capernaum; all centuries and ages 
seemed to have met there; an Etruscan lamp of 
red clay rested on an armoire of boule with 
ebony panels radiated with filaments of copper; 
an easy chair of the times of Louis XV. care- 
lessly extended its fawn-like feet under a thick 
table of the reign of Louis XIII. with heavy 
spirals of oak, and carved with foliage and fan- 
ciful figures. A suit of armor from Milan was 
admiring in a corner the ornaments of its cuirass ; 
porcelain nymphs and Cupids, Chinese monsters, 
cups of Saxony and old Sevres china encumbered 
the etageres and corners. On the fretted shelves 
of dressers shone immense Japan waiters, with 
red and blue designs, relieved by gilding, side by 
side with the enamels of Bernard de Palissy, 
representing serpents, frogs and lizards, From 
the drawers of armoires peeped out Chinese silks 
shot with silver, and rich brocades; portraits of 
all ages smiled through their yellow varnish in 
frames more or less decayed. 

The merchant followed me cautiously through 
tortuous passages between piles of furniture, 
checking with his hand the hazardous motion of 
my coat, and watching my elbows with the un- 
easy attention of the antiquary and the usurer. 
The merchant’s face was a singular one; an im- 
mense skull, surrounded with a scanty circle of 
gray hair which set off to advantage his salmon- 
eolored skin, gave him an air of patriarchal 
benevolence, contradicted by the scintillations of 
his little yellow eyes, which quivered in their 
orbits like two golden louis on a ground of quick- 
silver. The curve of the nose had an aquiline 
profile which betokened the Oriental or Jew. 
His hands withered, spare and terminating with 
claws like those of a bat, were tremulous with 
age. 

‘¢ Will you buy anything to-day, sir?” 

‘*‘T want a little figure that will serve as a 
paper-weight, for I cannot endure those trum- 
pery bronzes which the stationers sell, and which 
are found in every office.” 


The old gnome, searching among his curiosi- 


ties, spread out before me antique horses, pieces 





of malachite, little Hindoo or Chinese idols, in- 
carnations of Brahma or Vishnoo. I was hesi- 
tating between a porcelain dragon and a little 
Mexican fetish, when I perceived a charming 
foot which I took at first for a fragment of an 
antique Venus. It had the reddish and fawn- 
colored tints which give to Florentine bronzes a 
warm and lively aspect far preferable to the 
verdigris color of ordinary bronzes which might 
be mistaken for petrified statues; a gloss like 
satin rested on its round form, polished by the 
kisses of twenty centuries, for this must be Cor- 
inthian brass, a work of olden time, perhaps 
from the font of Lysippus. 

‘*This foot will answer my purpose,” said I, 
to the merchant, who looked at me with a sly 
and ironical air, as he handed me the article that 
I might examine it at my leisure. 

I was surprised at its lightness; it was not a 
foot of metal, but of flesh, an embalmed foot, the 
foot of a mummy. On examining it closely, the 
grain of the skin could be distinguished and the 
almost imperceptible mark of the bandages. The 
toes were slender and delicate, terminated by 
perfect nails, pure and transparent as agate; the 
great toe, a little apart, was turned in the oppo- 
site direction from the others, after the antique 
manner, which gave it a careless attitude, the 
delicacy of a bird’s foot; the sole, scarcely 
marked with almost invisible lines, show that it 
had never touched the ground, or found itself in 
contact with anything harsher than the finest 
mats of rushes from the Nile, or the softest car- 
pets of panther-skin. 

‘‘Ha! ha! you want the foot of the Princess 
Hermonthis,”’ said the merchant, with a strange 
chuckle, fixing his owl eyes on me; ‘ha! ha! 
ha! for a paper-weight! an original, artistic 
idea! whoever had told old Pharaoh that the 
foot of his adored daughter would serve as a 
paper-weight, would have surprised him, since 
he caused a mountain of granite to be hollowed 
out that he might place in it her triple sarco- 
phagus, painted and gilded, covered with hiero- 
glyphics and beautiful pictures of the judgment 
of souls,”’ added this singular little merchant, in 
a low voice, and as if speaking to himself. 

‘‘For how much will you sell me this frag- 
ment of a mummy ?” 

‘« As dearly as possible, for it is a superb mor- 
ceau; if I had the mate to it, you should not 
have them for five hundred francs; the foot of 
the daughter of Pharaoh, nothing could be more 
rare.” 

‘* Assuredly it is not common, but what will 
you take for it? I must inform you that my 
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whole treasure consists of five louis; I will pur- 
chase to the value of five louis, no more, You 
may search my pockets as much as you please, 
you will find nothing further.” 

«Five louis for the foot of the Princess Her- 
monthis! it is very little, very little indeed, a 
genuine foot,” said the merchant, shaking his 
head and giving to the pupils of his eyes a rota- 
tory motion. ‘* However, take it, and I will 
give you this envelope besides,” added he, roll- 
ing it in an old fragment of damask; ‘very 
beautiful damask, real Indian damask, which 
has never been re-dyed; it is strong, substan- 
tial,’ muttered he, handling the frayed tissue 
with that commercial habit which led him to 
praise an article of so little value that he thought 
it only werth giving away. 

He placed the gold pieces in an old-fashioned 
purse hanging at his girdle, repeating: ‘The 
foot of the Princess Hermontbis, a paper-weight!”’ 
Then, fixing on me his phosphoric pupils, he 
said with a voice as harsh as the mewing of a 
cat which has just swallowed a bone: ‘*Old Pha- 
raoh will be much dissatisfied; he loved his 
daughter, the dear man.” 

‘*You speak as if you had been his cotempo- 
rary; though old, you do not date as far back 
as the pyramids of Egypt,”’ replied I, laughing, 
from the threshold of the door. 

“I returned home very well satisfied with my 
acquisition. 

By way of putting it to immediate use, I 
placed the foot of the Princess Hermonthis on a 
pile of papers, fragments of verses, an undecy- 
pherable mosaic of scraps, articles commenced, 
letters forgotten and posted in the drawer, an 
error which often happens to absent-minded peo- 
ple; the effect was charming, original, romantic. 
Very well satisfied with this embellishment, I 
descended to the street, and began my walk with 
suitable gravity and with the dignity of a man 
who has, over all the passengers whom he elbows, 
the ineffable advantage of possessing a bit of the 
Princess Hermonthis, the daughter of a Pharaoh. 
I looked with sovereign contempt on all those 
who did not, like myself, own a paper-weight so 
notoriously Egyptian ; and the true occupation of 
a man of sense appeared to me to be the having a 
mummy’s foot upon his desk. Fortunately an 
encounter with some friends happened to distract 
me from my infatuation with my recent acquisi- 
tion. I agreed to dine with them, for it would 
have been difficult for me to have dined at home. 

When I returned in the evening with my brain 
slightly clouded, a vague puff of an Oriental per- 
fume greeted my olfactory nerves; the heat of 
room had warmed the natron, bitumen and 
myrrh in which the parasite incisors of corpses 
had bathed the body of the princess; it was a 
sweet though penetrating perfume, a perfume 





which four thousand years had not been able to 
evaporate. The aim of Egypt was eternity ; its 
odors have the solidity of granite, and last as 
long. 

I was soon drinking deeply of the dark cup of 
slumber; during an hour or two all was opaque, 
oblivion and annihilation inundated me with their 
gloomy waves. But soon my intellectual darkness 
began to clear up, and dreams flitted by on their 
noiseless wings. 

The eyes of my soul opened, and I saw my 
chamber as it really was. I might have believed 
myself to be awake, but a vague perception told 
me that I was asleep, and that something singu- 
lar was about to take place. The odor of the 
myrrh had increased in intensity, and I felt a 
slight headache, which I attributed very reason- 
ably to some glasses of champagne I had drank. 
I looked around my chamber with a feeling of 
expectation which nothing justified; the articles 
of furniture were in their usual places, the lamp 
shone on the console, softly shaded by the milky 
whiteness of its globe of polished crystal; the 
paintings reposed beneath their Bohemian glasses; 
the curtains hung languishingly ; everything had 
a sleepy and tranquil air. Meanwhile, at the 
expiration of a few moments, this calmness 
seemed to be disturbed; the wainscot creaked, 
the stick of wood buried itself in the ashes, 
emitting suddenly a flash of blue flame, and the 
disks of the curtain fixtures seemed eyes of 
metal, attentive like myself to what was passing. 

My eye rested by chance on the table on which 
I had placed the foot of the Princess Hermonthis. 
Instead of being immovable, as was becoming to 
a foot that had been embalmed during four thou- 
sand years, it was agitated, drawing itself up 
and leaping over the papers like a frightened 
frog. One would have thought it in contact with 
a voltaic pile. I heard very distinctly the tap- 
ping of its little heel, hard as the heel of a 
gazelle. 

I became somewhat dissatisfied with my ac- 
quisition, preferring sedentary paper-weights, 
and thinking it unnatural to see feet walking 
without legs, and I began to experience some- 
thing which strongly resembled fear. 

Suddenly I saw the fold of one of my curtains 
move, and heard a patting as of a person hopping 
on one foot. I must confess that I was alter- 
nately hot and cold, that I felt a breeze at my 
back, and that my hair suddenly stood on end, 
throwing my night-cap to a distance of two or 
three feet. 

The curtaing opened, and I saw advance the 
strangest figure imaginable. 

This was a young girl of a deep coffee-color, 
like the Bayadere Amani, a perfect beauty of 
the purest Egyptian type; her eyes were in the 
form of an almond, and her eyelashes so black 
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that they seemed to be.blue; her nose was deli- 
cately carved, almost Grecian, and she might 
have been taken for a statue of Corinthian 
bronze, had not the high cheek-bones and the 
slighter African mouth unmistakably proved her 
to be of the hieroglyphic race on the banks of the 
Nile. 

Her arms, slender and spindle-like, like those 
of very young girls, were encircled with a species 
of metal bracelet and strings of beads, her hair 
was braided, and on her breast hung an idol in 
green clay, which, by its seven-branched whip, 
might be recognised as Isis, the conductress of 
souls; a gold plate shone on her forehead, and 
some traces of paint appeared beneath the copper 
hue of her cheeks. 











HERMONTHIS CLAIMS HER FOOT. 


As to her costume, it was very singular. Im- 
agine a garment made of strips of cloth, spotted 
with black and red hieroglyphics, starched with 
bitumen and seeming to belong to a mummy 
newly unswathed. By one of those transitions 
of thought so frequent in dreams, I heard the 
hoarse voice of the curiosity-merchant repeating, 
like a monotonous refrain, the phrase which he 
had uttered in his shop, with an intonation so 
enigmatical. 

‘*Old Pharaoh will be much dissatisfied; he 
loved his daughter well, the dear man.” 

Strange peculiarity, which did not re-assure 
me, the apparition had but one foot, the other 
having been broken off at the ankle. She directed 
herself with a hop towards the table where the 
mummy’s foot was agitating and fluttering with 
redoubled vitality. Having reached it, she 
leaned on the edge, and I saw a tear glisten in 








her eye. Though she did not speak, I clearly 
discerned her thoughts; she looked at the foot— 
it was indeed her own—with an expression of 
sadness mingled with infinite grace; but the 
foot jumped and ran here and there as if moved 
by steel springs; two or three times she ex- 
tended her hand to seize it, but without success. 

Then there took place between the Princess 
Hermonthis and her foot, which appeared to be 
endowed with a separate life, a very curious dia-~ 
logue in ancient Coptic, such as might have been 
spoken thirty centuries since in the country of 
Ser; fortunately on this night I uaderstood Coptic 
to perfection. 

The Princess Hermonthis said, in a tone sweet 
and vibrating as a crystal bell: ‘* Well! my dear 
little foot, you fly me always, and yet I took 
good care of you, I bathed you with perfumed 
water in an alabaster basin, I polished your heel 
with pumice stone dipped in palm oil, your nails 
were cut with golden pincers and rubbed with 
the tooth of the hippopotamus; I was careful to 
choose for you that bebs embroidered and painted, 
with peaked toes, which were the envy of all the 
young girls in Egypt; you wore on your toe 
rings representing the sacred scarabseus, and 
carried one of the lightest bodies which the laziest 
foot could desire.” ‘ 

The foot replied, poutingly and with chagrin: 
‘*You know that I am not my own property, I 
am bought and paid for; the old merchant knew 
very well what he was about; he wished you te 
espouse him, and this is a trick he has played 
you because you would not. The Arab who 
broke open the royal sarcophagus in the subter- 
ranean pit of the Necropolis of Thebes was sent 
by him; he wished to prevent your being pre- 
sent at the assembling of the dark people in the 
cities underground. Have you five gold pieces 
to buy me with?” 

‘Alas, no! My jewels, my rings, my purses 
of gold and silver, all have been stolen,” replied 
the Princess Hermonthis, with a sigh. 

‘¢ Princess,’”’ exclaimed I, then, ‘‘ I have never 
detained unjustly the foot of anybody; although 
you have not the five louis which it cost me, 1] 
will restore it to you willingly; I should be in 
despair to be the cause of lameness to so amiable 
a person as the Princess Hermonthis.”’ 

I uttered this discourse in a dignified and gal- 
lant tone, which seemed to surprise the young 
Egyptian. 

She turned upon me a look of gratitude, and 
her eyes became illuminated with a bluish light. 

She took her foot, which this time allowed 
itself to be taken, and adjusted it to her ankle 
with as much address as a woman puts on her 
slipper. This operation terminated, she walked 
two or three steps around the room, as if to be 
certain that she was indeed lame no longer. 
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‘*Ah! how rejoiced will my father be, he who 
was so distressed at my mutilation, and who, 
from the very day of my birth, employed a 
whole nation to dig out a tomb so deep that it 
should preserve me untouched until the day 
when souls are to be weighed in the balances of 
Amenthis. Come with me to my father, he will 
receive you gladly since you have restored me 
my foot.” 

I thought this proposition very natural. I 
threw on a large-flowered dressing gown, which 
gave me a Pharaonesque air. I hastily thrust 
my feet into Turkish babouches, and told the 
Princess Hermonthis that I was ready to follow her. 

Hermonthis, before setting out, detached from 
her neck the little figure of green clay and 
placed it on the scattered papers which covered 
the table. ‘It is but just,” said she, smiling, 
‘that I should replace your paper-weight.” 

She extended her hand to me, which was soft 
and cold as the body of an adder, and we set out. 
We flew for some time with the swiftness of an 
arrow through a fluid and grayish medium, see- 
ing only dimly defined outlines on the right and 
left; for an instant we hovered between the 
water and the sky. A few moments afterwards 
obelisks began to point upward beneath us, and 
the huge rampant form of the Sphinx stood out 
on the horizon. We had arrived. 

The princess conducted me to a mountain of 
rose-granite, wherein there was a narrow and low 
opening, which could with difficulty have been 
distinguished from the fissures of the stone, had 
not the spot been marked by two monoliths 
covered with sculpture. Hermonthis lighted a 
torch and began to walk before me. 

There were corridors hewn in the living rock ; 
walls covered with pannels of hieroglyphics and 
allegorical processions, which must have occu- 
pied thousands of arms for thousands of years. 
Ihese corridors, of interminable length, led to 
square chambers, in the midst of which were 
dug pits, into which we descended by means of 
hooks and spiral stairways. These pits led to 
other rooms, whence issued corridors equally 
adorned with hawks, serpents rolled up in a cir- 
cle, and other mystic emblems, prodigious labors 
which no living eye could see; interminable 
legends of granite which the dead alone have 
time to read during eternity. 

At last we reached a hall so vast, so enormous, 
80 immeasurable that its limits could not be per- 
ceived; in the perspective extended files of mon- 
strous pillars, between which trembled livid stars 
of yellow light; these shining points revealed 
incalculable depths. 

The Princess Hermonthis still held me by the 
hand, and gracefully saluted the mummios of 
her acquaintance. My eyes, accustomed to this 
crepuscular twilight, began to discern objects. 





I saw, seated on thrones, the kings of the sub- 
terranean races; they were dried up, wrinkled, 
withered old men, black with naptha and bitumen, 
coiffed and pschents of gold, adorned with breast- 
plates and collars of jewels, with eyes as fixed as 
those of the sphinx, and long beards whitened by 
the snows of centuries; behind them stood their 
embalmed people, in the stiff and constrained 
positions of the Egyptian art, guarding eternally 
the precise attitude prescribed by the Ieratic 
code; behind these people were cotemporary cats, 
ibises and crocodiles, rendered more monstrous 
still by their swathes and bandages. 

All the Pharaohs were there, Cheops, Ceph- 
renes, Psammeticus, Sesostris, Amenatoph; all 
the black monarchs of the pyramids. On an 
elevated platform sat the King Chronos and 
Xixouthros, who was a cotemporary of the 
deluge, and Tubal Cain, who preceded him. 

The beard of the King Xixouthros had grown 
so, that it had already made seven times the tour 
of the granite table on which he was leaning 
dreamy and somnolent. ; 

Further on, in a dusty vapor, through the fog 
of eternities, I distinguished vaguely the seventy- 
two preadamite kings with their seventy-two 
nations now disappeared. 

After having left me for some minutes to enjoy 
the bewildering spectacle, the Princess Hermon- 
this introduced me to the Pharaoh, her father, 
who gave me a majestic nod of the head. 

‘*T have found my foot! Ihave found my foot!” 
exclaimed the princess, clapping her little hands 
with all the tokens of excessive joy ; ‘‘it was this 
gentleman who restored it to me!” 

The races of Keme, the races of Nahasi, all the 
black, bronze, copper nations, répeated in chorus: 
‘‘The Princess Hermonthis has found her foot!” 
Xixouthros himself was moved; he raised his 
heavy eyelids, passed his fingers through his 
mustache, and cast on me a look heavy with 
centuries. 

‘*By Oms, the dog of hell, and by Tmei, 
daughter of the Sun and Truth, here is a brave 
and worthy youth,” said the Pharaoh, extending 
towards me his sceptre, terminated by a lotus- — 
flower. ‘‘ What would’st thou have for a recom- 
pense ?” 

Bold with that audacity, which dreams give, 
in which nothing appears impossible, I asked the 
hand of the Princess Hermonthis; the hand for 
the foot appeared to be an antithetic recompense 
of good taste enough. 

Pharaoh opened wide his glassy eyes, surprised 
at my pleasantry and my demand. 

«Of what country art thou, and what is thine 
age ?? 

‘Tam a Frenchman, and my age is only 
twenty-seven.” 

‘‘Twenty-seven years! and he aspires to 
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espouse the Princess Hermonthis, whose age is 
thirty centuries!’ exclaimed at once all the 
thrones and all the circles of nations. 
Hermonthis alone did not seem to think my 
request unsuitable. 
‘*If you were only two thousand years old,” 
esumed the old king, “I would willingly give 
you the princess; but the disproportion is too 
great, and then our daughters must have durable 
husbands, and you have lost the art of preserving 
yourselves; the last bodies brought here, scarce 
fifteen centuries ago, are only a handful of ashes; 
look, my flesh is as hard as basalt, my bones are 
bars of steel. I shall be present at the end of 
the world with the body and features I wore in 
life; my daughter, Hermonthis, will last longer 
than a statue of bronze. Then the wind wili have 
scattered the last atom of your dust, and Isis 
herself, who could find the severed parts of Osiris, 
would be embarrassed to recompose your frame. 





See how vigorous I am still, and how strong my 
arms are,” said he, shaking my hand in the Eng- 
lish fashion, in such a manner as to cut my 
fingers with his rings. 

He pressed my hand so hard that I awoke, and 
perceived my friend Alfred pulling me by the arm, 
and shaking me to make me rise. 

‘‘ Ah, mad sleeper, must one pull you into the 
middle of the street, and let off fireworks in your 
ears? It is after noon; do you not remember 
that you promised to take me to see the Spanish 
painting of M. Aguado ?” 

‘‘T had forgotten it,” replied I, as I dressed 
myself; ‘‘ we will go there; I have the permis- 
sion here on my bureau.” 

I advanced to take it; but judge of my aston- 
ishment, when, instead of the mummy’s foot 
which I had bought the night before, 1 saw the 
little figure of green clay put in its place by the 
Princess Hermonthis. 


> 





THE BROTHERS 


_oo 


OF LA TRAPPE. 





Some where about the year 1100, the Count de 
la Perche founded, near Mortague, a convent call- 
ed, from the position in which it stood, La Trappe. 

The monks were of the order of St. Benoit, the 
most rigid of all monastic sects. They made a 
vow of poverty, chastity, work, abstinence, and 
silence. All very laudable and commendable 
things in their way, but of which our monks, as 
one generation succeeded another, gradually grew 
tired. 

The fifth abbot, whose name was Serlon, was 
the first to admit of a slight deviation, and the 
first thing on whiich he exercised his indulgence, 
was the privilege of talking—silence having been 
found the hardest of all the rules to observe. 

From one leniency they proceeded to another, 
until the order, from being the most severe, de- 
generated into one of the most scandalous of 
Catholicism. The celebrated Abbe Napie, of 
whom Chateaubrian has written a biography, 
relating his dissipated life and his wonderful con- 
version, becoming the abbot of the order, effected 
an immediate reform, and brought it back, not 
only to its original rigidity, but even added to its 
ascetiscism and privations. 

From this time, until the present, the order of 
La Trappe has remained the type of solemnity, 
solitude, and severity. 

When convents were abolished in France, Don 
Augustin, then abbot, took his monks to Switzer- 
land, and established a monastery, which was de- 
stroyed, in 1798, by the French. From thence 
he and his monks proceed to Lithuania, and next 
to Spain. 

In 1815 the Trappists returned to France, and 
reéstablished their convent. Sixteen other like 





institutions of the same order were successively 
founded. There are now convents in the wildest 
and most retired parts of Auvergne, Cevennes, 
and the Alps. 

Nothing can be calmer than these retreats. 
Each one has a separate habitation with two 
cells, for they cannot be called rooms, and a small 
garden in front of it. One of their occupations 
is to cultivate this garden in fine weather. From 
two to six in the morning the monks are in the 
chapel on their knees. Many study abstruse 
sciences, for they are allowed books—those who 
have an art or a science exercise it—but all in 
silence; although they often work in groups— 
they never speak, never exchange their thoughts 
or feelings, not even with their eyes, which they 
keep fixed in accordance with arule of their order, 
invariably on the ground. 

All take their meals together—in silence. They 
eat nothing but herbs, dried peas, beans and 
potatoes, but neither butter, oil nor eggs. Salt 
however, is allowed them, as also fruit in small 
quantities, and pure water. They dig their own 
graves and then when they meet in this occupa- 
tion they speak—the only words they are allowed 
to say—‘‘ Brother, remember we must die.” 

The entire silence and solitude of their con- 
vents, has attached to them, spite of the severity 
of the rules, men of great intellect and genius— 
yet here genius and intellect are forever useless, 
for no one ever knows the endowments of his 
companions or his history, or the disappointments 
and trials which have brought him to this place; 
where the echoes of the world’s ambitious toils 
and triumphs never penetrate, as neither do its 
hopes, its fears, or its affections. 
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LOVE AND 


JEALOUSY. 


BY ANGELINE E. ALEXANDER, 





CHAPTER I. 
“What is this life without the light of love?” 

Ar the early age of two years, Emma Seymour 
was bequeathed by a dying mother to a father’s 
love. As is generally the case, the affections of 
the husband and father centered in the little 
being who remained as the last tie which bound 
him to earth; guarding her as some cherished 
flower, which neither the air nor sunshine might 
too rudely visit. At sixteen, the light-hearted 
child had grown into a creature of rare loveliness, 
while te her striking beauty was added the charm 
of a sweet disposition and filial devotedness. 
But alas! a strange world is this, in which heart- 
piercing grief stalks abroad, eager for his prey, 
and marks as victims the sweetest of earth’s 
flowers. Is there no remedy? Experience an- 
swers, None! Youth, beauty, innocence, possess 
no charm of occult power with which to ward off 
his fatal spells. Just as Emma Seymour was 
budding into womanhood, the father that she so 
loved was seized with a violent fever, the conse- 
quence of fatigue, and in a few days the fond 
daughter was alone orphan. When she partially 
recovered from this shock, it was to feel more 
keenly the desolateness of her situation. She 
knew of no relations. She was young and unpro- 
tected, alone in the wide, wide world, and as she 
threw herself beside her father’s grave and wept 
in passionate despair, how fervently did she pray 
that the damp earth would unclose and receive 
her to his cold embrace. Aun early and long tried 
friend of Mr. Seymour attended to the settlement 
of the estate, and in the most pressing and affec- 
tionate manner solicited Emma to make his house 
her future home. Mr. Townsend had for years 
been on terms of the closest friendship with her 
beloved parent, and his only child, Clara, the 
playmate of her childhood, was her own most 
intimate friend. Her father’s property, although 
not so ample as was supposed, was fully sufficient 
to support her handsomely, and to relieve the 
fear of dependence on her friends; so the sorrow- 
ful girl accepted with gratitude the kind offer, 
and became an inmate of Mr. Townsend’s family, 
while the sympathy and kind attentions of his 


’ wife and daughter, tended somewhat to lessen 


the excess of her grief. She dwelt in great re- 
tirement in the bosom of the Townsend family, 
and a long time elapsed, ere they could prevail 
on her to accompany them in their occasional 
visits through the neighborhood. But, although 
Emma Seymour had secluded herself from society, 
yet she had been seen and loved. 

Herbert Elliot was the last member of a family 
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noted for its wealth and respectability. Having 
no tie upon his affections, and ample means to 
gratify his propensity, he had traveled a great 
deal in Europe, as well as in his own country. 
During a tour through the Southern States, for- 
tuitous circumstances detained him for some time 
at B , the dwelling-place of Emma Seymour, 
and charmed by the picturesque views in the vi- 
cinity, he still lingered, long after the necessity 
for delay had ceased to exist. His person was 
commanding, and the fire of his soul shone in the 
depths of his dark eyes, emitting sparks of intel- 
lect; but a close observer might have detected a 
shade of disappointment, or a little suspicion of 
mankind in his handsome features. His mind 
was of the kind to grapple with the world. The 
brilliancy of his genius, and the soundness of his 
principles, well calculated him to rule over mind 
in general, and to his gifted understanding was 
added a taste rich by nature, and highly culti- 
vated by study and travel. Such was the man 
in whose bosom Emma Seymour had awakened 
an interest hitherto unknown. At first, the story 
of her early sorrow touched his heart—then fol- 
lowed the desire to gain her acquaintance. Fre- 
quent intercouse deepened his impressions, and 
love came upon him ere he wasaware. And what 
were the feelings of the object of his love? Emma 
Seymour was the tenderly cherished idol of a 
father’s love, upon whom she leaned; and when 
death with ruthless hand tore away her prop, the 
sense of loveliness that filled her sad heart was 
almost insupportable. She had a soul too full 
of poetry, drinking it in from every lovely thing 
around her. The shadowy glen, the rippling 
streamlet, and the dark forest, were to her beauty 
and incense. Imaginative and susceptible, she 
had always lived in a world of her own creation, 
and in her heart there was an undefinable yearn- 
ing for some one to guide its impulses, share its 
communings, and cling to for support. Such an 
one she found in Herbert Elliot. The correct- 
ness of his judgment would direct her. In the 
deep tenderness of his heart she would find kin- 
dred sympathy, and the strength and decision of 
his character would prove a sure defence against 
life’s storms. To her mind, he presented an em- 
bodiment of the noblest and loftiest principles 
which adorn and sublimate human nature. Her 
love was like 





“A dream of poetry that may not be 
Written or told—exceeding beautiful!” 


Under the influence of this sweet vision, the 
joy-blossoms of her innocent heart, that had once 
withered away at the touch uf sorrow, now ree 
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vived, and became redolent with a thousand per- 
fumes. Inthe quiet of the summer twilight they 
would stray forth to gaze upon the delightfnl 
scenery, and listen to the low whispering anthem 
of the forest trees. Then would Herbert Elliot 
recollect the classic enthusiasm of his early days, 
until Emma, fascinated into a forgetfulness of 
herself, would become partaker in a conversation, 
to which, at first, she was only a timid listener. 
She loved poetry, and he was an admirable reciter. 
He had imbibed the poetry of nature, from the 
rushing mountain streams, and beautiful lakes 
of the north, and loved to repeat his verse to an 
ear so rapt as hers. She was a daughter of the 
sunny south, where the gush of warm affections 
flow out, pure from the heart, unrestrained by 
the chilling breath of a colder climate; and as 
she listened to those thrilling strains, a rapture 
would steal over her, stirring her heart with vague 
and mysterious feelings. Howshe loved to watch 
the pale moon leading on the starry host of heaven, 
until the fairy-like landscape dreamily melted 
away, and the soft summer air floated by like 
angel’s whispers, while, with a soul beating in 
unison with this harmony, and a crowd of holy 
feelings round her heart, she would stroll silently 
along, forgetting earth in thoughts too ecstatic 
to be clothed in language. Thus she loved. 
Herbert Elliot, having traveled much, and mixed 
a great deal with society, had met with heart- 
lessness, as well among womankind as the other 
sex, which had created a great distrust for them, 
mingled with an utter abhorrence of coquetry. 
He imagined his wealth and station in society to 
be the desideration at which the fair ones aimed. 
in order to carry out successfully, their schemes 
of flirtation. If a pretty woman smiled on him, 
or received him graciously, he was sure it was 
the concealment of a plan to jilt him. So strong 
was his prejudice upon this particular subject, 
and so completely had he encased himself in this 
idiosyncrasy of his, that his heart was rendered 
impervious to the arrows that were constantly 
flashing from the brilliant eyes, or quivering on 
the dimpled cheeks of the fair beings with whom 
he associated. But a change had come over him. 
His hitherto watchful heart had been betrayed 
into loving the sweet and gentle Emma Seymour, 
before he was aware of danger, and he now regarded 
her with feelings but little short of adoration. 
He admired the blended fervour, delicacy, and 
ethereality of her mind, and he loved her for her 
gentle dependence and trusting confidence; yet 
he persuaded his better judgment, that it was 
better to study her nature and character more 
thoroughly, ere he confessed his love. How 
little does man know of the depth and tenderness 
of woman’s affection! He may think that she is 
influenced by sinister motives—that his fortune 
or worldly fame attract her. Deluded mortal! 





| Does he imagine that the love of a true-hearted 


woman can be bought with such gilded trifles. 
He bestows upon her numberless pleasing atten- 
tions, that are so gratifying to a woman, when 
coming from the man she loves. He yields a 
constant deference to her wishes, that is as deli- 
cate as it is flattering, and is so fully appreciated 
by a refined mind. All this he thinks he may do 
with impunity, while, as he terms it, he is study- 
ing her character. If he should happen to find 
some discord with the perfect harmony of his 
ideas, or perchance a rival present herself, in one 
fairer, richer, or more accomplished, his pursuit 
is at an end, and those delicate attentions are 
transferred to another. Judging from his own 
heart, he supposes that should the forsaken one 
feel a little at first, change of scene, or perhaps a 
new lover, will soon heal the wound and leave no 
sore. Thus do men who are far from intending 
wrong often reason. They know not that every 
look, every tone, is graven upon the heart, guarded 
as a sacred treasure, and yielded up only at the 
behest of death. 


CHAPTER II. 


“She wove a tale, with all a demon’s art, 

Should bare to mock the secret of her heart: 

She form’d a plot, that o’er her fair young brow 
Should call of shame, and pain, the crimson glow.” 

‘¢Tt shall never be,” exclaimed a handsome 
but vindictively haughty girl, as she pushed aside 
the embroidery frame over which she was bend- 
ing, and rising up, commenced pacing the floor 
with a quick, irregular step, then stopping ab- 
ruptly before the person she addressed, her eyes 
sparkling with ungovernable rage. ‘‘It shall 
never be, I repeat it, Herbert Elliott shall never 
marry Emma Seymour.” 

‘* And pray how will you prevent it ?” inquired 
the young man to whom she spoke, and who 
bore so strikingly a resemblance to her that it 
were an easy matter to decide the relationship 
that existed between them. ‘‘ Everything ap- 
pears to be going on very prosperously between 
them—indeed I should not wonder if they are 
already engaged—and an angel he will get for a 
wife.” 

‘Fool!’ muttered the first speaker, in a con- 
temptuous tone. ‘Are you too caught by that 
baby face, whining voice, and affected manners?” 

‘Pretty language for a sister to address to a 
brother,” replied the young man, while a cold 
smile curled his lip in scorn. ‘Ah, Bell! you 
had better take Emma Seymour for a pattern, if 
you expect to get such a man as Herbert Elliot, 
or indeed any other. , 

‘‘The artful creature! well does she know 
how to play her part. She feigns a sweet, pen- 
sive look, and enlists sympathy in behalf of her 
early sorrows; but it is not the loss of a dead 
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father she mourns, these are only the arts she 
employs to secure the living lover.” 

** Shame on you, Bell,” exclaimed her brother, 
indignantly, ‘‘to judge of any woman by such a 
cold, heartless piece of artificiality as yourself.” 

**Have I not seen it all?” interposed Bell, 
violently agitated with passion. ‘I could have 
won Herbert Elliott easily, had he not fell into 
the snare of that designing creature. But it is 
not too late, I’ll have him yet.” 

‘* A very maidenly assertion, upon my word,” 
replied her brother, ironically; ‘‘ but,” continued 
he, in a more natural tone, ‘“‘that were easier 
said than done.” 

‘‘T shall need your assistance,” resumed she ; 
‘‘to that will be added my own discriminating 
judgment and unfailing resources for manage- 
ment, and I fear not for the result.” 

‘*Say rather your artful maliciousness, and 
you will come nearer the truth. However,” said 
he, changing the bitter sarcasm of his manner to 
a lighter mood; ‘I am ready to enter into any 
measures that will be likely to make me the proud 
and happy husband of Emma Seymour. What 
course of action have you decided upon?” 

‘‘T have no settled plan as yet,’’ said his sis- 
ter, in reply to the question, without taking any 
notice of the former part of his speech. ‘I in- 
tend to watch narrowly the course of events and 
make them subservient to my purpose. All you 
will have to do is to follow closely when and 
where I direct.” 

Isabel Raymond had been the school-mate of 
Emma Seymour; but the uncongeniality of their 
natures forbade the intimacy which is sometimes 
continued in after life. Isabel was vain, selfish, 
cold-hearted and revengeful in disposition. In- 
deed, there was scarcely a redeeming trait about 
her; but, possessing an uncommon share of 
vivacity, together with great personal attractions, 
her moral defects were concealed. She loved 
Herbert Elliott as much as she was capable of 
loving any one. The gentle Emma Seymour had 
ever been the object of her envy, and now that 
she was likely to prove a rival, jealousy and 
hatred, the most implacable, took possession of 
her breast. John Raymond, the brother of 
Isabel, differed but little from his sister, except 
that a bad man seldom possess, in the same pro- 
portion, those qualities of despicable craftiness 
and expertness at manceuvre, that characterize 
a bad woman. As we have seen, he loved Emma 
Seymour, and he hesitated not at the means em- 
ployed to obtain her, imagining that could he 
break off the intimacy between her and Elliott, 
there would exist no obstacle in his way to 
happiness. According to the instructions of his 
sister, he set about cultivating an intimate 
acquaintance with Herbert Elliott, and endeavor- 
ing to find out his peculiarities. Elliott found 





in Raymond a pleasing and agreeable companion, 
and very soon the two were on quite intimate 
terms. One day, when out on a shooting party, 
the gun of Herbert Elliott suddenly burst and 
severely wounded him. Raymond had him con- 
veyed to his own residence as being the nearest 
place of relief, and from which the physician de- 
clared it would be highly perilous to remove him. 
On examination, the wound proved to be a very 
dangerous one, and the high fever that ensued 
reduced him so low that his life was despaired 
of. However a strong constitution baffled the 
disease, and he was at length pronounced con- 
valescent. The only solace Elliott knew, while 
languishing on his bed of pain, was the thoughts 
of his gentle Emma. How could her sweet voice 
have assuaged his sufferings, and from her dear 
hand the naseous drugs would have lost half 
their bitterness. But this was impossible, so he 
must ae resigned. He fully determined that 
immediately on his restoration to health he 
would offer to her his heart and hand. During 
his sickness he had been attended in the most 
faithful manner by John Raymond. His appa- 
rently disinterested kindness completely won 
upon the generous nature of Herbert Elliott, 


who regarded him as his best friend, and for | 


him would have made any sacrifice. Propped 
by pillows, Elliott was now able to sit up for a 
short time, and once more to taste the sweets of 
returning health; but he had latterly discovered 
an air of abstraction about his friend that sorely 
grieved him. When Raymond thought he was 
not observed he would draw from his bosom a 
curiously wrought medallion, and, touching the 
secret spring, would gaze wistfully upon the 
treasure it concealed, while deep sighs heaved 
his breast, and the tears seemed ready to start; 
then, fondly kissing it, he would lay it away in 
its hiding place. Elliott respected his feelings 
and would not for worlds have his friend know 
that he had been a witness of his weakness. It 
was true, then, that Raymond loved, and some 
fickle creature had dared to trifle with the affec- 
tions of such a noble and generous soul. Elliott 
was almost tempted to curse the folly of man for 
loving, and the heartlessness of woman for co- 
queting. It chanced one morning, from a dreamy 


reverie, he happened to open his eyes very ° 


suddenly, and beside him sat his friend, the 
goiden medallion laying in his hand, and he re- 
garding it with a look of great sadness. Before 
he could recover his wonted presence of mind, 
Raymond lifted his eyes and met his friends. In 
evident confusion he closed his hand upon the 
jeweled picture; but it was too late, his secret 
was discovered. The thought occurred to Her- 
bert that by rallying his friend upon his attach- 
ment he might win his confidence, and by shar- 
ing his grief its poignancy would be lessened ; 
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at all events, he determined to broach the sub- 
ject, fully persuaded that if he understood the 
case he could be of use. 

‘‘Nay, Raymond,” said he, good-humoredly ; 
‘‘do not be so selfish. Allow me a glimpse of 
the pretty face that you hold in your covetous 
grasp, for pretty I know it must be if you admire 
the original.” 

‘* And as false as fair,” replied Raymond, bit- 
terly; and, relapsing into his former dejected 
mood, seemed to preclude all attempts at further 
conversation. 

But Elliott was not to be diverted. Having 
the welfare of his friend at heart, he determined 
to persevere. 

‘* Raymond,” said Herbert, with manly frank- 
ness, **excuse me if I have aroused from their 
repose thoughts of an unpleasant nature ; such 
was not my intention, neither do I desire to pry 
into the secrets of your heart from motives of 
vain curiosity; but, having unknown to you, and 
unintentional on my part, witnessed many things 
that led me to suspect the state of your affections, 
I thought that a repose of confidence might en- 
able me to be of service, which it would be my 
greatest happiness to render.” 

‘* Heaven be blessed for granting me such a 
friend,” exclaimed Raymond, as he cordially 
grasped Elliott’s extended hand, “but, alas! 
you can be of no use to me, therefore it is un- 
necessary to trouble you with—”’ 

‘* Tf nothing else will be gained,” said Herbert, 
resuming the conversation, unfinished as Ray- 
mond left it, ‘‘rest assured your heart will feel 
lighter when its burden of grief is divided with 
your friend.” 

‘‘Tmpossible! naught on earth can heal the 
wounds of a crushed spirit, or restore happiness 
to the heart from whence hope hath forever de- 
parted. It began in the days of our early youth,” 
continued Raymond, reluctantly; ‘‘It was the 
charm of my boyish days and the hope of my 
manhood. Need I tell you how I loved!” he 
exclaimed, suddenly, as glowing with his subject, 
he forgot his former embarrassment, and seemed 
now as anxious to dwell upon it as he had before 
been unwilling. ‘It filled my whole soul, it 
became my animating principle, it gave vigor to 
my intellect, fervor to my devotions, energy to my 
whole character. And it was returned with the 
purity and sweetness of a young heart’s first 
love. She wes a confiding and artless being, 
too guileless to conceal her attachment, and too 
pure minded to deny the sweet familiarities of 
the innocent. Her lovely head found its resting 


place upon my breast, while my hand was allowed 
to roam at pleasure through its rich garniture 
of tresses. I might look into the depths of those 
gem-like orbs, and drink my fill of the intoxicat- 
ng delight, or, if my gaze became too impas- 





sioned, and in rebuke, the lovely lids drooped 
softly over them, my pardon was sure to be 
sealed fupon the ripe, pouting lips. Thus we 
grew up—but why dwell upon these moments of 
ineffable bliss? For years they were the light 
of my existence—now they are gone never to 
return. A change came over my beloved, and 
when I sought to know the cause, and revive the 
sweet recollections of by-gone hours, she coldly 
repulsed me, telling me that I must forget, as 
she had, the fancies of her girlish days, and 
when I reminded her of the solemn engagement 
between us, of which Heaven had been witness, 
she answered with a scornful smile, that I could 
not expect her to fulfil, or even remember en- 
gagements that were made when she was a mere 
child. At length she refused to see me, and I 
am left to bear the anguish that is devouring me 
as best I may.” Overcome by his feelings, Ray- 
mond ceased speaking. Elliott was deeply moved 
by his narrative. 

‘¢ Am I acquainted with her?” inquired he, in 
a soothing tone. 

‘* Yes—no—that is—I mean—let us speak no 
more about it,’’ said Raymond, exceedingly agi- 
tated, and evidently from different emotions than 
those that had just before held their sway over 
him. 

‘*What ails you, Raymond?” asked Elliott, 
astonished at his singularity of speech and man- 
ner. ‘* What am I to gather from. your strange 
answers ?” 

‘‘Seek not to question me further,’ repiied 
Raymond; ‘‘too much has already been said, 
but thank Heaven,” he continued, muttering ir 
an undertone, as. if he were thinking aloud, *‘ I 
have not gone too far—I have been careful—he 
knows not who it is.” 

‘*What can you mean? of whom have you 
been speaking ? tell me her name?” demanded 
Elliott, while a strange presentiment crept around 
his heart. 

‘Alas! you know not what you ask,” was 
Raymond’s mournful rejoinder, his eyes resting 
with a sad expression upon Herbert’s face; 
‘¢ would that I had said nothing—but who could 
have foreseen this ; no, no, you could not bear it.”’ 

‘¢T can bear anything but this torturing sus- 
pense, speak quickly,” almost gasped Elliott, 
while his countenance assumed a death-like 
pallor. 

Raymond returned no answer; but, as if 
yielding to a sudden impulse, he slowly unclasped 
the fingers that seemed to cling with fond tena- 
city to the medallion, and extended his hand to 
Elliott. One look was sufficient. In their sweet 
placidity, as pure and sinless as an angel, the 
lovely features of Emma Seymour met his wild 
gaze. A deep groan escaped from his bursting 
heart, as he sunk back upon his pillow. It was 
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the struggle of a mighty spirit. Whileit was going 
on a gleam of fiendish triumph shot across the 
countenance of the wretch who sat beside, and 
quickly passing away, left in its place the woful 
expression it had before worn. In a short time, 
Elliott recovered and arose. His face was deadly 
pale, and the mental suffering of a year seemed 
to have passed over him in those few moments. 

‘* My friend,” said he, in a voice so calm and 
composed that it quite startled Raymond, ‘‘ how 
deeply I have wronged you, your suffering heart 
can best tell; and yet your generous spirit has 
returned good for evil, and cherished with your 
kindness the serpent that had coiled itself around 
your hopes of happiness—say that you forgive 
me, and the remainder of my life shall prove 
how utterly I deplore the ignorance that uncon- 
sciously led me to wound you; but rest assured, 
nothing has passed between the lady and myself 
that need for a moment disturb your quiet—the 
love that I confess to you has never been 
breathed into her ear. Excuse me, if I advert 
to unpleasant circumstances. I once noticed in 
her possession the counterpart of the medallion 
you have just showed me, and very careful she 
was of it. It was, she said, painted for her 
father, by an eminent artist, who, ere a copy of 
it could be taken, went unexpectedly to Europe, 
and has ever since resided there.” 

‘*That copy is the one I now have,” replied 
Raymond; ‘and, at our betrothment, was ex- 
changed for my miniature. A few months since 
she returned my likeness requesting her own; 
but I could not part with it.” 

‘*What could have been her object in resort- 
ing to falsehood and deception?” said Elliott, 
musingly. 

‘“‘You are reputed wealthy, Herbert, and, be- 
side an attractive exterior, you are talented and 
well educated. Having seen much of the world 
has given ease to your manner, and variety to 
your information; you are just the sort of a man 
with which a lady of taste and refinement loves 
to swell her train of admirers. Your attentions 
flattered Emma, and, when contrasted with you, 
her former lover appeared to disadvantage; but 
I hoped that, in time, the spell would have 
broken, and my heart have been gladdened by a 
return of her former trusting affection.” 

‘¢And have you any feeling of respect for such 
a vain trifler? Oh! be careful, Raymond, not 
to throw away the treasure of a manly heart 
upon one who has proved herself so utterly un- 
worthy of your love.” 

“Speak not so; she is now young and thought- 
less, time and judicious counsel will correct the 
errors of her unformed character, and make her 
all I could wish.” Elliott dropped the subject for 
it was painful to both. 

Was it possible, thought Elliott, when alone, 





that he could have been so deceived—and yet the 
evidences were too clear to be doubted. Among 
his intercourse with society, he had never met 
with one so innocent and pure-minded; and yet 
this fair appearance, this semblance of innocence, 
covered a false and, to his ideas of purity in 
woman, an almost impure heart. That delicate 
waist had been encircled by the arm of another, 
and those loving eyes reflected his image. In 
this there might be no impropriety, for he was 
her betrothed; but he remembered that her eyes 
had fallen beneath his respectful look of admira- 
tion, that she had walked alone with him, and 
her arm trembled as it rested in his; she had 
listened too, with an air of quietness, to his con- 
versation, and though she said little in reply, yet 
that little was uttered in low, sweet tones that 
spoke of tenderness, and made his heart thrill 
with delight. And all this was done while, in 
the sight of Heaven, she was the betrothed of 
another. For what object? Money, and a sta- 
tion in society. Contempt for her dissimulation, 
and rage at having been made the dupe of an 
artful girl, made him, at first, almost furious; 
but after a while these emotions subsided, and 
the thoughts of the sweet moments he had spent 
with the only one he had ever loved, rose up 
before his mind with beauty and freshness. 
Must he awake from the blissful dream in which 
the last few months had sped away so quickly? 
Alas! he felt that it was indeed only a dream, 
and already was he awake to its fallacy. His 
course was at once decided upon. As he had 
made no profession of attachment to Emma Sey- 
mour, it was unnecessary that he should see her, 
or offer any explanation of his conduct. His 
having been so long and intimately associated 
with Raymond, would be likely to suggest to her 
guilty heart the true cause. As soon as he was 
able, he intended to leave B——., and endeavor to 
forget the unhappy incidents of his sojourn there. 
But in this he was mistaken, the conflicting emo- 
tions that had agitated him in his weak and re- 
duced state, brought on a return of the fever, 
and many weeks elapsed ere he was restored to 
his former state of convalescence. At times, 
during his sickness, he imagined that the form 
of a female moved noiselessly about the room, 
but he closed his eyes resolutely upon the vision, 
determining that never again should false woman 
find a direct communication from his eyes to his 
heart. Raymond’s attentions were redoubled, 
and Elliott was glad to perceive that his friend 
wore a more cheerful air than formerly. He was 
now able tosit up. Clad in Raymond’s elegantly 
embroidered robe de chambre, his feet covered 
by slippers, elaborately wrought, and resting 
upon a cushion of the same beautiful style, he 
could not but admire his delicate taste, and com- 
pliment him thereon. Raymond disclaimed all 
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merit to praise, remarking, that the articles he 
admired were the taste and work of his sister, 
who was always studying in what way she could 
most contribute to her brother’s comfort. Elliott 
now discovered to whom he was indebted for the 
many delicacies he was constantly receiving. At 
jength he was able to leave his room. One morn- 
ing he strolled into the library, and taking up a 
book, threw himself upon a sofa and commenced 
reading: he was aroused from his reading by the 
voices of Raymond and his sister in the next room. 
The library opened into this apartment, which 
was empty when he passed through it, and he 
could not retire without discovering to them that 
he had overheard their conversation, which, from 
its nature, he knew they intended should be pri- 
vate, and were not aware of his proximity. 


There was no alternative but to remain. He then | 


learned that an informality had been discovered 
in the will of their deceased father, by which 
Isabel was left dependent upon her brother. This 
had been known to Raymond for some time, and 
he had kept it carefully concealed from his sister, 
who had only just found it out. She had now 
determined to leave her brother, and live upon 
the interest of a small legacy that had been left 
her by a maiden aunt, It was im vain he remon- 
strated, and urged her, in the most tender man- 
ner to give up her plans. She was affectionate, 
but firm; telling him, that it was her delight to 
keep his house, but as he would soon have a wife 
to take care of him, her services would not be 
further needed, and that her spirit could not 
brook having her dependence thrown up to her 
by Emma Seymour, even though she were her 
brother’s wife. She had accepted the invitation 
of some friends ata distance to visit them, and 
remain until she had made some permanent ar- 
rangement for the future, and expected to leave 
in a fewdays. Raymond would not listen to her 
leaving so soon, urging, as a reason, that it would 
appear strange for her to leave so suddenly, and 
while his friend remained with him. At the 
mention of this Isabel burst into tears. By 
tender entreaties, Raymond finally managed to 
draw from her the true cause of her desire to 
leave him so suddenly. It appeared that a censo- 
rious world had been animadverting upon Elliott’s 
protracted stay at her brother’s, that the little 
acts of kindness which humanity had prompted 
towards an invalid, had been misrepresented as 
serious attempts to secure his affections. Servants 
had been bribed to say that she spent the greater 
part of her time with him, singing to him, play- 
ing for him, and endeavoring in various ways to 
entrap him. In her distress she hinted that even 
more than this was said, that she was unwilling 
to believe or repeat. She appealed to her brother 
as to the falsity of these accusations, and how 
cruelly she had been belied. Raymond was at 





first silent from grief and astonishment, but, at 
length, he succeeded in consoling his sister; 
agreeing with her that the best plan they could 
pursue was for her to leave immediately, the in- 
vitations from their friends offering a good oppor- 
tunity, and the future was to be left for further 
consideration. After deciding upon this course 
they left the apartment together. Imagine 
Elliott’s distress of mind at these extraordinary 
and unexpected discldsures. That he should be 
the cause of bringing sorrow and almost disgrace 
upon an innocent woman was bitter anguish to a 
noble soul like his. ’Twas true Isabel had sung 
and played for him occasionally, had amused him 
by her wit and vivacity in conversation, and had 
contributed, in various ways, to his comfort; but 
in this she was only following the dictates of her 
benevolent nature, and her great affection for her 
brother, of which he had seen so many proofs, 
prompted her to be kind to his friend. In return 
for her kindness she was likely to reap an 
abundant harvest of unmitigated anguish, aggra- 
vated by domestic trouble. From being, as was 
generally supposed, an equal heir with her 
brother, she was suddenly reduced to eompara- 
tive dependence, obliged to minister to the whims 
of a haughty sister-in-law, or cast herself upon 
an unfeeling world, with a character which the 
foul breath of calumny had tainted. As an high- 
minded and honorable man, there was but one 
course to pursue, which was to make her his 
wife, and thereby restore her to her former inde- 
pendence, and remove the reproach that had 
fallen upon her in consequence of him. Propin- 
quity and management have made many a mar- 
riage. Herbert Elliott, like many another, was 
compelled to resign himself to the lot in which 
he had become entangled. That night he offered 
his hand to Isabel Raymond, which, after the 
proper hesitation, was accepted. As Elliott was 
very desirous to leave B——, an early day was 
fixed for the wedding, immediately after which 
he quitted the village with his bride. 


CHAPTER IIlf. 


* Alas! the love of woman, it is Known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing; 
For all of theirs upon that die is thrown, 
And if ’tis lost, life has no more to bring 
To them but mockeries of the past alone.” 


‘<I want you to be my bridesmaid, Clara,” said 
Emma Seymour, entering the room where her 
friend was seated. 

‘‘Your bridesmaid!” exelaimed Clara, in un- 
feigned astonishment, ‘‘What do you mean?” 

‘¢T mean,” replied Emma, in a cool and some- 
what bitter tone, ‘‘that I am to be married in 
the early part of next month to Mr. Cleavland —” 

“To Mr. Cleavland!” interrupted her friend. 
‘‘Emma I shall be vexed with you, if you continue 
to jest in this way.” 
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‘*Clara” said the other, in a solemn manner 
that could not fail to carry conviction. ‘I seri- 
ously assure you that I am engaged to Mr. Cleay- 
land, and ’ere another month passes away will be 
his wife—believe me or not, as you please.” 

‘Tam compelled to believe you; but at first 
the announcement was so sudden and unexpected 
that I could scarce credit it. You have been so 
indifferent to the many gentlemen who visit you, 
and so absorbed in literatureand the various studies 
you were pursuing, that I thought your heart 
would never unlock its rare treasures. I knew 
that you possessed deep tenderness of feeling, 
bat I doubted if one could be found who would 
cause it tospring forth, I did think at one time 
that you were interested in Herbert Elliott; but 
Iwas mistaken. That passed away, and the voice 
of adulation and lover’s vows you have ever 
treated as empty air. You cannot then be sur- 
prised that I was startled at what you have just 
told me. But dearest Emma,”’ continued Clara, 
in a gentle but earnest tone, as she approached 
her friend and passed an arm around her waist, 
‘‘forgive me if I am frank with you—in a little 
while it will be to late. Have you reflected seri- 
ously upon this matter? remember Mr. Cleay- 
land is many years your senior and will possibly 
expect you to forget the young, fresh feelings of 
your heart, and be like him. Think of the holi- 
ness, the responsibilities, the trials of a married 
life, and assume not rashly these duties. Nothing 
less than the entire yielding up of your affections 
to the one whom you have chosen will “support 
you under them. Are you prepared to do this? 
Dear Emma, do you love Mr. Cleavland?” said 
Clara, gazing into her friends face with affec- 
tionate solicitude, as though she would read there 
the answer. 

Emma averted her head, for she dared not en- 


counter Clara’s earnest look. A violent agitation | 


passed over her shuddering frame, her lips quiver- 
ed and the breath from them came in quick and 
irregular gasps, while the wild throbbings of her 
heart, as she leaned against her friend, were 
fearful. 

‘¢Forbear Clara,” said she at length, with a 
voice tremulous from agony. ‘‘ Seek not to tear 
away the torturing mask, with which I endeavor 
to hide a weary heart, whose griefs are insup- 
portable and beyond alleviation. And yet, why 
do I shrink from confiding in you? You shall 
know all,” exclaimed she, passionately, as if 
goaded on by motives almost fierce, and which 
she found it impossible to withstand. ‘‘I knew 
not Herbert Elliott—lI sought him not. He was 
your father’s visitor. He solicited my acquaint- 
snce—caused me to forget m» timidity, taught 
me the passionate delight of love. This was not 
done in words, it was not done in actions. It 
was—I know not what—but each knew that the 





other loved. Then came that unfortunate acci- 
dent and the illness that followed. Oh! the 
anxiety, that I endured and the sleepless nights 
that I passed praying for his restoration. Deli- 
cacy forbade any show of uneasiness, and it was 
only occasionally that I heard from him. What 
would I have given to have been his nurse; but 
it could not be. After a relapse he was at length 
pronounced convalescent, and I might hope soon 
to see him. With what emotions of rapture did 
I anticipate his visits. I would once more walk 
by his side, listen to his voice, gather instruction 
from his conversation. Oh! how tardily the hours 
moved on that kept him away! ‘Time could not 
keep pace with my wild thoughts. At night I would 
long for morning and in the morning I would think, 
“To day he will be here.”” He had now been seen 
out and every day I expected him—but in vain— 
he came not. The anguish I endured, who can 
tell! I shudder when I think of it. My nights 
were spent in pacing my chamber, framing excuses 
for him, which my judgment would not receive, 
or torturing my mind, to discover if possible the 
reason of his changed conduct. I blamed myself 
as being the cause of his estrangement; and yet 
I knew not in what I had offended. I feared that 
some word, some action, some little trifle, that I 
knew not of, had displeased him—still I hoped 
on. At length, came the tidings of his marriage. 
It fell like lightning upon my heart, withering 
and consuming its bright hopes. Oh! you of 
calmer soul, know nothing of this fierce, wild love 
that mocks at all control, save that of pride. All 
this time I was obliged to wear a smiling face, in 
order to hide the heart-deep woe that was devour- 
ing me, and I succeeded. None ever dreamed— 
not even you—of the wild wishes, burning an- 
guish, and hidden, idolizing love, that lived on, 
hopeless still. I became an altered being, scarce 
a vestige of my former selfremained. I had grown 
old and wise prematurely. I surprised myself. 
The gentleness of my spirit turned into bitterness, 
and I regarded the whole race of human beings 
as false and hollow-hearted; and yet I never 
blamed him. ’Twas true I could not explain his 
strange conduct; yet I knew that the idol of my 
worship possessed too noble a soul to be fickle. 
I was almost tempted at times to wish that I 
might feel he had acted basely—then I could hate 
him and forget. My first thought after the keen 
bitterness of my grief had somewhat subsided, 
was to prove my power by a wealthy and honor- 
able marriage; ‘an offer of which just at that 
time presented a strong temptation; but reason 
interposed in time to spare the sacrifice. I knew 
that I could never again love, and there was 
something too repulsive in the idea of rushing 
into the arms of a man whom I woyld otherwise 
have despised. I then turned to literature for 
peace. I determined I would not think of him. I 
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hoped that love would dim before the dazzling 
light of fame; but vain was the hope. The 
thought that his eye would rest upon my lines, 
elevated my thoughts, and gave life to my pen. 
Every page was written with the hope that it 
would meet his approval. When I knelt down 
for prayer his image was present. I struggled 
against these feelings but I struggled in vain. 
Thus guilty in the sight of Heaven have I lived 
for three years. Jt shall be so no longer; I cannot 
dwell in the same place with him. I have turned 
from offers of marriage with disgust—the present 
is indifferent. _Mr. Cleavland is sensitive and high- 
minded, noble and generous, and as such com- 
mands my highest respect. Had I never met 
Herbert Elliott I could have loved him, and my 
regret is that I have not a heart to give him in 
return for his manly affection. Iam not entirely 
a deceiver—he knows that I have loved—lI told 
him—he is satisfied. I am now going far away, 
perhaps change of scene, the attention of a noble 
and talented husband, and the new duties upon 
which I shall enter, may divert my mind from 
brooding over its sorrows, and restore something 
of its wanted cheerfulness.” 

Emma Seymour ceased to speak, and burying 
her face upon her friend’s bosom wept convul- 
sively. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“But thro’ the heart 

Should jealousy its venom once diffuse, 
? Tis then delightful misery no more, 
But agony unmix’d, incessant gall, 
Corroding every thought. 

* * a.7* © * a * * 

“The yellow-tinging plague 

Internal vision taints, and in a night 
Of livid gloom imagination wraps.” 


Among the highlands on the Hudson amid a 
garden of rare cultivation stood a charming villa. 
It was midsummer, and during the day the 
mansion was ciosed to keep out the heated at- 
mosphere; but on the coming of evening with 
the river breeze, the windows were thrown open 
for respiration. At the window of a tastefully 
furnished apartment in this beautiful dwelling, 
sat the lady of the house. She was simply 
attired in a mourning dress, which gave to her 
quiet and pensive features a still more melan- 
choly expression. There dwelt a world of sha- 
dowy thought within the depths of her eyes, as 
leaning on her arm she gazed musingly upon the 
beautiful scenery around her. The lady was 
Mrs. Cleavland, a faint representment of the 
timid and gentle Emma Seymour of other days. 
She had loved with a woman’s wild idolatry— 
with that deep, deathless passion life only once 
may know. She had tasted too the bliss of 
knowing that she was beloved, and she had felt 
the wretchedness, and despair of desertion by 
the beloved one—a desertion that was surrounded 
by mystery inexplicable. Who can paint the 





bitter wasting agony of the young heart as ages 
of withering pain roll over the victim’s head, 
while to avoid the sneers of the unfeeling, she 
tortures herself to conceal the grief that is con- 
suming her. Four years had elapsed since her 
marriage with Mr. Cleavland, and within twelve 
months she had stood beside the remains of him 
who had loved her devotedly. Although towards 
her husband she had never known that fervid 
earnestness of feeling, that impulsive struggle of 
affection, which distinguishes the marriage where 
hearts are united; yet she had ever felt a great 
reverence for him, an innate sense of dependence 
upon a stronger nature, and a kindly wish to 
minister to his happiness. She carefully nursed 
him during his long illness, and the tears that 
fell upon his lifeless clay were not affected—they 
were the promptings of gratitude for his love, 
and grief for the loss of a dear friend. Twilight 
is always saddening, and the shadows deepening 
around her, increased her melancholy almost to 
pain. From the gloomy pleasure of this reverie 
she was aroused by the entrance of a servant, to 
say that a person wished to see her. Ere she 
could give an answer, a female form, closely 
veiled, pushed aside the servant, and demanded 
a private interview. Mrs. Cleavland motioned 
the person in attendance to withdraw, which being 
done, the intruder approached with a firm deter- 
mined step, and throwing back the veil that con- 
cealed her features, regarded the pale trembler 
before her with a fierce, searching look. Emma 
started back in terror, for she recognized in this 
wild, haggard-looking being, the once gay and 
beautiful Isabel Raymond. 

‘‘You know me, do you? Listen while I tell 
that which will make you pray for death.”’ She 
explained, in a voice of spiteful vindictiveness, 
while her strongly-marked features wore a fear- 
fully malignant expression. ‘You loved Herbert 
Elliot, and he loved you. L[lovedhim; but J hated 
you. In the ravings of delirium your name was 
ever on his lips, it stung me to the heart; but I 
possessed an antidote. I determined you should 
never be his wife—how well my determination 
was carried out time has shown. Before we had 
decided upon any plan, John learned that the 
artist who painted your likeness had returned to 
this country. Ata great cost of trouble and ex- 
pense, he ascertained his place of residence, and 
procured a copy of your medallion. Elliott’s 
accident, and subsequent illness afforded unlooked 
for advantages. John managed the matter well. 
At the proper time, while Elliott was weak in 
body, and his mind consequently deprived of its 
usual vigor, the subject was cautiously intro- 
duced, By means of the medallion, he was made 
to believe a story of a long engagement between 
you and John—of great coquetry on your part— 
and final rejection of himself, in the hope of 
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gaining Elliott, because he was wealthy. I then 
succeeded in the plan of his overhearing a con- 
versation between myself and John, in which I 
pretended that my character was suffering in con- 
sequence of his protracted stay at our house. 
My schemes were well planned, and produced the 
effect desired. As an honorable man, he made 
me his wife. After many months spent in travel- 
ing, I was anxious to return to B , in order 
to gratify my pride by displaying my power. 
My husband opposed this, mildly, but so deter- 
minately, that I feared I should not prevail. To 
live away from B I had never thought of. 
It was necessary to my happiness that you should 
be a witness of my triumph. I rightly conjec- 
tured the reason Herbert objected to return to 
B—— was that he did not wish to meet you. 
When persuasions failed, the furies took posses- 
sion of me, and I ventured to upbraid him for 
hisloveto you. ‘‘Good heavens!” exclaimed the 
wretched woman, wildly tossing her arms above 
her head, ‘shall I ever forget the expression of 
his countenance as I uttered the words, or the 
wild, fierce look he darted upon me as he rushed 
from the room. Hours elapsed ere he returned; 
and bitterly did I repent my rashness. When he 
came back he was deathly pale, and I knew that 
he had suffered intensely. In his manner, too, 
there was a frigidness that chilled my soul, as he 
cooly informed me that I might prepare myself 
to return to B I knew that my husband 
had never loved me, now I felt that he abhored 
me; but I secretly rejoiced at the possession of 
an influence with which I could tame him, deter- 
mining to use it unspairingly. The birth of my 
daughter, soon after our return, perceptibly soften- 
ed Herbert’s heart towards me, and diverted 
me for a while from my fell purposes. There 
was then a prospect of our leading a happier 
life; but my wicked passions would not rest. The 
better feelings that awakened my maternal ten- 
derness soon passed away. The striking resem- 
blance that my child bore to you, excited in me 
anger and dislike; besides, she was the delight of 
her father’s heart. For hours would he walk 
the floor holding her in his arms, and gazing ten- 
derly into her meek, blue eyes, or kissing her 
soft, velvet cheek. I grudged her these evidences 
of his affection, and fancied that he loved his 
child because it reminded him of you. I hated 
my own child, and felt a sort of savage satisfac- 
tion as I listened to the falling of the cold clods 
upon her coffin-lid, for then I thought he would 
have none to love. Our child’s death deeply 
grieved Herbert, at the same time that it rendered 
me more callous than ever. From expressions 
that escaped him during his sleep, or in the in- 
coherent ravings of fever, I was convinced that 
he still passionately loved you—that his suspi- 
cions were aroused as to some wrong having been 














perpetrated—and that he regreted the haste 
with which he united himself with me. My envy 
and jealousy of you rose beyond all bounds, and 
my conduct towards him became intolerable. If 
he staid out longer than usual, I accused him of 
haunting around your dwelling, to catch a glimpse 
of you. If I saw him grave and inclined to soli- 
tude, I upbraided him with pining away in love 
for you. I heaped reproach upon him. I made 
his house miserable, and yet I did not mean to 
do so. I was actuated solely by a jealous, absorb- 
ing desire to feel that he was all my own. He 
was high-spirited, and would not tamely submit 
to such a despotic tyrant. He threatened to em- 
ploy legal measures to free himself from me; but 
I made a solemn vow before heaven and him, 
that if he did so, I would throw the whole blame 
of our domestic unhappiness upon you. He knew 
my determined spirit too well to doubt the truth of 
my assertion; and to shield you he bore the 
anguish. Yourmarriage, and removal from B ‘ 
brought no change to our home—peace had too 
long departed ever to be won back. John, who 
was always inclined to dissipation, after your re- 
jection of him, gave himself up entirely to a dis- 
solute and irregular course of life, and while out 
at a drunken revel, was shot by one of his com- 
panions. He immediately sent for Herbert. 
Fearing that it was to make important disclosures, 
I accompanied my husband, in hopes that my 
presence would intimidate John; but it was in 
vain. The near approach of death terrified him. 
He revealed all, and died begging forgiveness of 
Herbert and you. When Herbert was aroused 
from the stupor of agony occasioned by John’s 
confession, he rushed impetuously from the house, 
nor could any give me information of whither he 
went. I staid not to witness my brother’s re- 
mains deposited in the earth; but collecting some 
money for immediate necessities, started in pur- 
suitofhim. Aftera search of untiring diligence, 
I succeeded in discovering that he had gone to 
New York, which more than confirmed my sus- 
picions that he had sought your presence for 
comfort; and that you might yet be happy to- 
gether. The thought maddened my excited brain. 
I slept not, day or night, until I reached New York. 
I there learned that he had embarked for Europe, 
and when a few days out at sea, jumped over- 
board, and was drowned. I knew of nothing that 
would gratify me so much as to make you miser- 
able, by showing you the happiness you have 
lost; and the fiendish delight I feel in knowing 
that you can never be his, almost repays the 
sufferings I have endured.” Scarcely had the 
wretched being uttered the last words, ere, with 
acry wrung from her, as it seemed, by some 
fierce ard terrible pain, she sprang forward, and 
then, with a heavy fall, sauk to the floor. As 
soon as Emma was sufficiently recovered to sum- 
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mon assistance, kind hands raised the prostrate 
form; but all started back in horror at the in- 
sanguined stain which dyed the garments of the 
dead. Her spirit had departed ere her cry had 
faded upon the ear. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Thus they met again; 
The wind had swept along the flower since then ; 
O’er her fair cheek a paler lustre spread, 
As if the white rose triumphed o’er the red. 
No more she walk’d exulting on the air— 
Light though her step, there was a langour there.” 


It was sunset in Italy—bright, beautiful Italy, 
that lovely land of the poet’s dream; and thither 
by the persuasion of kind friends, had Mrs, 
Cleavland gone in the hope that the balmy air 
of this far-famed land would restore to the 
dimmed eye and faded cheek their former brilli- 
ancy and roundness, for her health had declined 
beneath the repeated shocks she had received. 
She had strolled forth into the garden attached 
to the mansion where they resided, to watch the 
rich, soft, ever-varying hues of an Italian sky. 
The thought of Herbert Elliott rose in her mind; 
’twas impossible to repress it, and unconsciously 
she repeated some lines he had composed for her. 

“Emma, my own beloved, will you forgive 
me?” broke upon her ear, in tones that sounded 
like the echo of a blissful dream; and in a mo- 
ment after, she was clasped in the arms and felt 

that the eyes of Herbert Elliott were gazing on 
her. She forgot all that she had suffered. She 
wist not if she were in earth or heaven. She 
knew only—it was all she wanted to know—that 
she was pressed to the bosom of him whom she 
had loved so long and so hopelessly. Startled, 
confused, yet sensible of her sudden happiness, 
Emma. could only murmur his name, as she lay 
in his arms, without the power or wish to move. 
She opened her eyes to assure herself that it was 
indeed a blessed reality, then closing them again, 
fell fainting on his breast. After her recovery 
the circumstances of his sudden appearance were 
soon explained. The disclosures made by John 
Raymond, which Emma informed him she was 
aware of, and thus spared him the painful neces- 
sity of detailing, almost deprived him of reason, 
and he seemed alive only to a sense of escaping 
as far as possible from the miserable being whom 
he called wife. Under these feelings he em- 
barked for Europe. The vessel in which he 
sailed carried out another passenger who also 
bore the name of Elliott, and whose first name 
commenced with the same initial as his own. 
This person was in very bad health, and a home- 
ward bound vessel, that hailed them, brought in 
the intelligence that during the night, in a fit of 





insanity, he either jumped or fell overboard, and 
was drowned. Isabel’s agitated and wandering 
mind at once concluded that it was her husband, 
and so represented it to Emma, who afterwards 
saw an account of it in the papers, and never 
hearing the true statement, believed that Her- 
bert had long slept in the deep. Elliott passed 
in haste through various countries of Europe, 
seeking to drown in travel the bitter remem- 
brances of the past. At length he resolved to 
return to his native land. Not that he hoped 
for happiness there; but an undefinable yearning 
come over him to tread once more his native 
soil. Nor did he dream that Emma loved him 
still. He felt that she must consider him as be- 
neath contempt, for becoming so easy a victim 
to the schemes of Isabel and her brother, and 
falling into their snares without examination. 
Yet he longed to hear of her, though uncared for; 
to be near her, though unseen. Accordingly, he 
set out for Liverpool to reémbark. Upon his 
arrival there he found a letter from his agent in 
the United States, dated some months back, in- 
forming him of the death of his wife, and the ill 
health and departure of Mrs. Cleayland, in com- 
pany with Clara and her husband, for Italy— 
also mentioning the erroneous impression that 
existed with regard to the drowning of his fellow- 
passenger, Elliott. A new light broke upon his 
mind on the perusal of this letter. He would 
see Emma, perhaps she would listen to his 
exculpation. With him, to resolve was to exe- 
cute, and by the most rapid conveyances he soon 
reached Florence, where he had previously 
ascertained Mrs. Cleavland’s party were for 
awhile residing. Hesitating as to the manner in 
which he should introduce himself, he rode om 
in the vicinity of the city, intending to pass the 
beautiful dwelling that had been pointed out to 
him as containing her he loved. As he ap- 
proached, he caught a glimpse of Emma in the 
garden. Alighting from his saddle, he drew 
near stealthily; and, concealing himself among 
the shrubbery, listened with a beating heart as 
she repeated his own poetry. There was hope 
for him then, for she cherished his memory. 
Unable to restrain himself longer, he sprang 
forward and caught her in his arms. 
* * % *% * 
There was a wedding in Florence. A shade 


of silver mingled with the dark locks that clus- 
tered around the intellectual countenance of the 
bridegroom, and a touch of gentle sadness lay 
upon the meek face of the bride; but the look 
of satisfied bliss, that responded to the love- 
beaming eyes which were timidly lifted to his, 
was the surety of their future happiness. 
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WOMAN’S 


RIGHTS; 


OR, THE HISTORY OF A VISIT TO UTOPIA. 


‘* Have you heard the glorious news ?” asked 
a friend one day, as we sat conversing upon the 
subject of woman’s wrongs and man’s tyranny. 

‘© No,” said I, ‘‘ what is it?” 

‘*The men of Utopia,” she replied, ‘have at 
length acknowledged woman’s right to equal 
social and political privileges with themselves.” 

‘That is, indeed, glorious news,” I replied, 
‘and much as I love my native land, I am re- 
solved to emigrate to Utopia, and seek a home 
where I, as a woman, can be free; for I despair 
of ever seeing such a change effected in Ameri- 
can sentiment as will secure to me, as a woman, 
those political and social rights, which I hold as 
dear as life itself, and which I regard as essen- 
tial to the real progress of humanity.” 

A year passed away, and true to my purpose, 
I found myself on board the good steamer, New 
Era, rapidly approaching the harbor of Utopia. 
** At length I am free,” said I, to myself; ‘‘my 
chains are severed, and a glorious destiny awaits 
me. Here I shall find true refinement, real pro- 
gress, and the genuine influence of woman.” Soon 
our vessel touched the wharf, and our decks were 
crowded with a motley crew of porters, and*—can 
it be possible ?—porteresses—women! strug- 
gling, quarreling, cursing and trampling, one 
upon another, in their eager strife for the privi- 
lege of carrying our baggage to the hotel. Wo- 
man, angelic woman, stooping to a life like this; 
surely, surely, these are the Pariahs, the out- 
casts of society, who have turned aside from the 
high career which the genuine patriotism of the 
men of Utopia has opened to them. 

I entered an omnibus, to ride to a hotel. 
There were but four passengers besides myself; 
but they monopolized all the seats; stretched at 
full length on the cushions, they cooly puffed 
their cigars, utterly regardless of the fact that a 
lady was standing, or vainly attempting to stand, 
as the omnibus rattled over the rough pavement, 
until they should make room forme. A sudden 
jolt threw me off my balance, and pitched me 
headlong upon one of the gentlemen. With an 
oath, he pushed me away; and, when I gently 
reminded him that ladies were entitled to more 
courtesy at the hand of a gentleman, he coolly 
replied, ‘‘ Ladies are our equals in Uutopia, and 
must take care of themselves.” 

I confess I was a little startled at this fruit of 
woman’s rights, but I concluded that my feelings 
were only a remnant of my antiquated American 
notion of gallantry, which, of course, was out of 
the question among equals. 

At the hotel I enquired for the ladies’ parlor. 
The bar-keeper stared at me, seemingly not un- 
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derstanding my question. I repeated it, ‘Where 
is the ladies’ parlor ?” 

**Oh!” said he, ‘I understand you now. You 
came by the last steamer from America, I sup- 
pose. Ladies’ parlor, indeed! there is no such 
thing in all Utopia. Ladies have. no exclusive' 
privileges here. This is a land of equal rights. 
You can walk into the common parlor if you 
choose.” 

I did so gladly, for I found the noise, confu- 
sion, and stench of the bar-room insufferable, 
although I noticed that other ladies seemed to be 
perfectly at home there. But, alas! the parlor 
was but little better. It was filled with a motley 
crowd of men and women, some reading, some 
talking politics, and Babel seemed to have re- 
turned to earth again. As I looked around the 
spacious room, I was specially struck with the 
appearance of a noble-looking and even beautiful 
woman, who was engaged in animated conversa- 
tion with agentleman, J drew near, but was sur- 
prised to hear angry words passing between 
them; at length the lady called her companion a 
liar. Instantly he raised his hand and felled her 
to the floor. Shocked beyond measure, I now 
began to remonstrate with him, but I was cut 
short in my remonstrances by the ladies and 
gentlemen around us, rushing up and crying out, 
(as the lady sprung to her feet and rushed at 
him,) ‘Clear the ring!” ‘‘ Fair play!” “Hurrah, 
for Miss Lucy Barton!” ‘Hurrah, for Mr. 
Brown!” 

Disgusted with such a scene, I sought the 
retirement of my chamber. ‘Surely, surely,” 
thought I, as I reflected upon what I had wit- 
nessed, these cannot be the fruits of the glorious 
principles of woman’s rights. No! I will seek 
for the genuine influence of emancipated woman 
in the senate chamber and the domestic circle. 

Accordingly I repaired to the senate chamber. 
‘‘ Here, at least,” thought I, ‘I shall perceive 
the refining and elevating influence of woman, 
softening the asperities of the sterner sex, awing 
men’s passions, and subduing their rage by the 
magic power of gentle words and holy thoughts.” 
But even as I stepped upon the threshold, a 
shrill voice smote upon my ear, causing me to 
start back as from some frightful phantom that 
had suddenly thrust itself across my path. 
Words cannot describe the mortification that 
filled my soul, as I heard a political tirade of 
slander, foul-mouthed reproach and bitter invec- 
tive, falling from the lips of a woman, such as 
would have disgraced even a representative in 
an American Congress. Sick at heart, I turned 
away from such a scene, hoping to find in the 
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domestic circle that realization of my bright 
dreams, which I had so utterly failed to meet 
with elsewhere. 

I turned and sought the residence of a couple 
of valued friends, noted for their purity of char- 
acter, and their conjugal affections; who had, 
like myself, abandoned their native land, and 
sought in Utopia, a home where woman might 
achieve the glorious destiny that God designed 
for her. But alas! how different was the scene, 
from that which imagination had depicted. The 
premises presented unmistakable evidences of 
neglect, the gate was hanging by a single hinge, 
the gravel walks were overgrown with weeds, 
and the steps were littered with filth. As I 
approached the door, which stood ajar, I saw 
that the picture within was the full counterpart 
of the scene without, All betokened indolence 
and neglect. And yet this was the home of 
wealth, taste, and refinement. But, hark! angry 
voices fall upon my ear, bearing criminations 
and recriminations in no gentle strains. Unwilling 








to act the part of listener, I knocked, and, 
with the familiarity of an old friend, entered 
uninvited. My friends, indeed, were there ; but 
alas! how changed! Clouds sat upon their 
brows, and scarcely had the usual compliments 
been passed, ere husband and wife broke out at 
once in bitter language, each complaining of the 
other. He, of her neglect of her house, and her 
domestic duties. She, of his unreasonable claims, 
in wishing to tie her, his equal and companion, 
down to the drudgery of household duties; while 
she felt that her talents and her tastes led her 
rather to the senate chamber and to the halls of 


justice. 


And thus ended my bright visions of woman’s 
rights. By the returning steamer, I resolved to 
seek again my native land; content to live and 
die where woman’s sphere is the fireside, and 
the domestic circle. As this resolution found 
utterance in words, I awoke, and behold, it was 
a dream! 





ILLUSIONS. 





Ever since evil has come into the world to dis- 
pute with the good, ever since’the false has strug- 
gled against the true, mankind have been liable 
to be led away, unawares, from the true and the 
good, and to follow those lights that only ‘lead 
to bewilder and dazzle to blind.” So full of il- 
lusions has the world been found, that even 
serious philosophers have rushed to every wild 
extreme, lest their understanding and wisdom 
should be imposed upon; some determining to 
believe nothing but what their senses could de- 
monstrate, unmindful that even these senses may 
be in a league with distempered fancy; while 
others have refused to believe in the reality of 
material things, affirming that nothing but ideas 
do exist. So that, one of the great questions of 
the world has been, and is, what is real, and what 
is illusory. 

Even in the physical world around us, it may 
often be found difficult to answer this question. 
Often are we involved in perplexity as we learn 
the principles upon which our senses form their 
conclusions, and as we find every sense will some- 
times mislead us. How shall we reconcile all the 
various and contrary notions, different individuals 
are led to form through the same medium? How 
can we determine the absolute truth of distance, 
or magnitude, or time? And must we believe 
that when as children, ‘‘heaven lies about us,” 
coming down to the tree-tops and resting on the 
distant hills, yet that ‘‘ vision splendid,” is only 
the illusion of unpractised sense, and that the 
man sees and judges more truthfully when he 
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forms other estimates of distance, and puts tho 
great and the beautiful farther away? 

Journeying through the world with the same 
organs of sight, how much more is seen by some 
than otherseversee. The eye of one informs him 
of nothing but the monotonous road, the waste of 
waters, the common light of day, or the night, 
that to him is only for slumber; while to another 
traveler on the same pilgrimage 


“The air, the earth, the skies 
To him are opening paradise.” 


He sees the little flower the ploughshare has turned 


“The primrose by the water’s brim,” 


is more than ‘‘a yellow primrose to him.”. The 
clouds, the sunshine, the shadows, the dread 
magnificence of midnight heavens, paint their 
shifting pictures in his eye, and leave their im- 
press on his heart. Yet how many passed that 
way and saw them not? 

So does the sense of hearing return with various 
accounts from the world of nature and life. How 
many ‘‘sweet sounds and tender harmonies” are 
to some discordant or unheard? Do melodies at 
all waken for those too dull to listen, or linger 
at all in desolate places? Does Niagara roar 
when no ear is by to hear it, or does the deep 
utter its voice in solitude ? 

But were our bodily senses never at fault, to 
what illusions are we liable when we contemplate 
things through unseen distances? The laws of 
perspective in the material world, seem often re- 
versed in the world of mind; and while, in the 
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former, objects are diminished in the distance, 
we find, to the intellectual vision, men and things 
are magnified in proportion as they are far away. 
So, very many there are who worship the great 
of past ages as if they were colossal phantoms, 
who never had to do with the homely wants of 
actual life. How might their immense propor- 
tions diminish, were we now to meet them in our 
streets ; to see them only as men among men; to 
salute them in the dull, blank morning, and in 
the weary, sultry noonday; to see them subject 
to all the lets and hindrances of fortune, to all 
‘*the ills that flesh is heir to;” with what asso- 
ciations then would we pronounce the name of 
Ceesar or of Plato? 

We aré, also, prone to think that in other lands, 
under other heavens, will be found some longed 
for ideal we can never realize in the actual 





around us; and we forget that wherever we may 
go, we shall color every thing for ourselves, with 
the light of our own vision, and darken it with 
our own shadow. 

But if the distant, the past, and the future, too, 
are all peopled with iliusions, cheating our in- 
tellectual perceptions, how often shall we find 
them as they pass and repass in the present? 
How many things that promise to us the great, 
the lovely, the good, the true, the wonderful, 
vanish away as shapes without substance. And 
yet, if any where exists the real, the enduring; 
in the present only can it be secured, and upon 
ourselves it depends whether this life be all ‘‘for 
man’s illusion given,” or whether we make it 
earnest, real, and yet beautiful— 


‘Clothing the palpable and the familiar, 
With golden exhalations of the dawn.” 
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THE PERFECTION OF 


POLICE MACHINERY. 





Tue following curious anecdotes were related 
by an intelligent foreign minister, to show the 
perfection to which the system of espionage was 
carried under the French government:—A mer- 
chant of high respectability in Bourdeaux had 
occasion to visit the metropolis upon commercial 
business, carrying with him bills and money to a 
very large amount. 

On his arrival at the gates of Paris, a genteel 
looking man opened the door of his carriage, and 
addressed him to this effect. ‘Sir, I have been 
waiting for you some time. According to my 
notes, you were to arrive at this hour; and your 
person, your carriage, and your portmanteau, 
exactly answering the description I hold in my 
hand. You will permit me to have the honor of 
conducting you to Monsieur de Sartine.” 

The gentleman, astonished and alarmed at this 
interruption, and still more so at hearing the 
name of the lieutenant of the police mentioned, 
demanded to know what Monsieur de Sartine 
wanted with him; adding, at the same time, that 
he never had committed any offence against the 
laws, and that he could have no right to interrupt 
or detain him. 

The messenger declared himself perfectly igno- 
rant of the cause of the detention; stating, at the 
same time, that when he had conducted him to 
Mons. de Sartine, he should have executed his 
orders, which were merely ministerial. 

After some further explanations, the gentleman 
permitted the officer to conduct him accordingly. 
Mons, de Sartine received him with great polite- 
ness; and, after requesting him to be seated, to 
his great astonishment, he described his port- 
manteau ; and told him the exact sum in bills and 
specie which he had brought with him to Paris, 
and where he was to lodge, his usual time of 





going to bed, and a number of other circum- 
stances, which the gentleman had conceived could 
only be known to himself. Monsieur de Sartine 
having thus excited attention, put this extraordi- 
nary question to him: ‘Sir, are you a man of 
courage?” The gentleman, still more astonished 
at the singularity of such an interrogatory, de- 
manded the reason why he put such a strange 
question, adding, at the same time, that no man 
ever doubted his courage. Mons. de Sartine 
replied, ‘‘Sir, you are to be robbed and murderea 
this night! Ifyou are a man of courage, you 
must go to your hotel, and retire to rest at the 
usual hour; but be careful that you do not fall 
asleep. Neither will it be proper for you to look 
under the bed, or into any of the closets which 
are in your bed-chamber ;” which he accurately 
described. ‘‘ You must place your portmanteau 
in its usual situation near your bed, and discover 
no suspicion. Leave what remains to me. If, 
however, you do not feel your courage sufficient 
to bear you out, I will procure a person who shall 
personate you, and go to bed in your stead.” 
After some further explanation, which con- 
vinced the gentleman that “Mons. de Sartine’s 
intelligence was accurate in every particular, he 
refused to be personated, and formed an imme- 
diate resolution literally to follow the directions 
he had received. He accordingly went to bed at 
his usual hour, which was eleven o’clock. At 
half-past twelve (the time mentioned by Mons, 
de Sartine) the door of the bed-chamber burst 
open, and three men entered with a dark lantern, 
daggers, and pistols. The gentleman, who, of 
course, was awake, perceived one of them to be 
his own servant. They rifled his portmanteau 
undisturbed, and settled the plan of putting him 
to death. The gentleman hearing all this, and 
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not knowing by what means he was to be rescued, 
it may be naturally supposed, was under great 
perturbation of mind, during such an awful in- 
terval of suspense; when, at the moment the 
villains were preparing to commit the horrid deed, 
four police officers, acting under Mons. de Sar- 
tine’s orders, who were concealed under the bed, 
and in the closet, rushed out and seized the of- 
fenders with the property in their possession, and 
in the act of preparing to commit the murder. 

The consequence was, that the perpetration 
of the atrocious deed was prevented, and sufficient 
eyidence obtained to convict the offenders. Mons. 
de Sartine’s intelligence enabled him to prevent 
this horrid offence of robbery and murder; which, 
but for the accuracy of the system, would pro- 
bably have been carried into execution. 

Another anecdote was mentioned by the same 
minister, relative to the Emperor Joseph the 
Second. That monarch having, in the year 1787, 
formed and promulgated a new code of laws 
relative to criminal and civil offences; and having 
also established what he conceived to be the best 
system of police in Europe, he could scarcely ever 
forgive the French nation, in consequence of the 
accuracy and intelligence of Mons. de Sartine 
having been found so much superior to his own, 
notwithstanding the immense pains he had be- 
stowed on that department of his government. 

A very notorious offender, who was a subject 
of the emperor, and who committed many atro- 
cious acts of violence and depredation, at Vienna, 
was traced to Paris by the police established by 


| his majesty, who ordered his ambassador at the 
‘court of France to demand that this delinquent 
should be delivered up to public justice. 

Mons. de Sartine acknowledged to the Imperial 
ambassador, that the person he inquired after 
had been at Paris; that if it would be any sats- 
faction, he could inform him where he had lodged, 
and the different gaming tables, and other places 
of infamous resort which he had frequented while 
there; but that he was now gone. 

The ambassador, after stating the accuracy and 
correct mode by which the police of Vienna was 
conducted, insisted that this offender must still 
be in Paris; otherwise the emperor would not 
have commanded him to make such an application. 

Mons. de Sartine smiled at the incredulity of 
the imperial minister, and made a reply to the 
following effect : 

‘¢Do me the honor, sir, to inform the emperor, 
your master, that the person he looks for left 
Paris on the tenth day of the last month; and is 
now lodged in a back room, looking into a garden 
in the third story of a house, number 93, in 
street, in his own capital of Vienna; where his 
majesty will, by sending to the spot, be sure to 
find him. It was literally as the French minister of 
police had stated. The emperor, to his astonish- 
ment, found the delinquent in the house and 
apartment described; but he was greatly morti- 
fied at this proof of the accuracy of the French 
police; which, in this instance, in point of intelli- 
gence, even in Vienna, was discovered to be so 
much superior to his own.” 











BARTOLINI. 


A STORY OF VENICE. 





In what manner slight disappointments prevent 
great distresses, it is, perhaps, not necessary for 
us to know. But to know that they really do 
prevent them, and to be able to bring them to a 
balance with the common ills of life, and to live, 
and think, and argue accordingly, is worth all the 
rest of our knowledge put together. 

** Alas! how capricious is fortune,”’ muttered 
a Venetian merchant, whose name was Bartolini, 
as he returned home after his usual fatigue, in the 
hurry of business on the Rialto. ‘Ten times 
. this very day,” continued he, ‘‘ have I been upon 
the point of a lucky hit, and some cross circum- 
stance or other has still broke in upon my schemes. 
What signifies all our caution, or industry, or 
integrity? They can neither prevent ill success, 
nor secure good. Chance will, after all, have the 
most to do in our affairs; and, therefore, he that 
trusts most to chance is the wisest man. For my 


future.” With these and many more sagacious 
remarks of this sort, did the fretful Bartolini 
amuse himself, till he had by degrees argued and 


| convinced himself out of every good quality he 


carried about him. And though he was in gene- 
ral a very honest and rational man, he might 
justly have been deemed at the moment when he 
went to rest that night, as abandoned a knave 
and infidel, as chagrin and ill-humor could make 
him. 

His eyes were scarce closed, when Fancy, by 
an operation very common in sleep, put his life, 
if I may be indulged in the expression, twelve 
hours backward, and set him going again jast in 
the temper and situation in which he began the 
unlucky day he had been complaining of. The 
first person he had seen that morning was a mes- 





senger, who informed him that a store-house of 


| his had taken fire, and that the merchandize in 


part, I shall depend upon nothing but being dis- | it, which was to have been put on board a ship 


appointed in whatever I depend upon for the 


to sail that day, must wait for some future op 
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portunity. This was the real fact; and it was 
one of those lucky hits which the merchant was 
so angry to have missed. But this dream pro- 
mised him much better fortune; it brought the 
same messenger to tell him, that the goods had 
actually sailed in that very ship. And as imagi- 
nation frequently crowds the transactions of a 
long time into a few minutes, Bartolini received 
advices from the captain of a prosperous voyage. 
The ship had arrived at the port; the sailors had 
begun to unlode; and things went on very smooth- 
ly, till a fatal letter blackened all the prospect, 
and told him, that a passenger on board had 
contrived to carry with him a parcel of contraband 
wares, which he offered for sale; that the cheat 
had been discovered, the ship and cargo confis- 
cated by the laws of the country, the commander 
and his whole crew confined in prison, and the 
names of all concerned in freighting the vessel 
made infamous upon the public mart, by a solemn 
proclamation. ‘Alas! cried the merchant, would 
to heaven my goods had perished ere I sent them 
on this unhappy venture! Who would have 
thought it? My credit ruined! My name in- 
famous! Oh! that I had seen my goods burnt in 
the port of Venice,” added he, with an emotion 
which waked him, and which made him happy in 
recollecting that, instead of these misfortunes, he 
had only lost a slight piece of building, and the 
mere opportunity of sending, by one conveyance, 
that which he still had in his power to send by 
another 

-Bartolini’s mind was too much agitated by what 
had passed, and seemed to pass, to admit of any 
reflection. He awoke just to be relieved from 
the solicitude his dream was pregnant with, and 
then sunk a second time into slumber. Before 
he had continued long in that situation, a person, 
of a very open countenance, corrected with a 
decent gravity, appeared to approach and accost 
him. ‘‘Signor,” said the stranger, ‘‘ you have 
spent a whole day in arraiging that providence 
which has befriended you as much in what you 
conceive to have been the losses and disappoint- 
ments of the day, as it ever did in those events 
which you have most esteemed, and which really 
were the happiest in your whole live. If you will 
promise to make atonement, by judging in future 
with more candor, I will show you the misfortunes 
you have escaped.” 

The merchant was a little startled at this ad- 
dress, but the strong effect of his own reasoning 
on the subject, founded, as he persuaded himself, 
on experience, prevented his giving any other 
answer than a nod, which bespoke a sulky sort of 
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acquiescence rather than a cheerful approbation. 
‘“*You have seen,” said the stranger, in your 
dream, what might very probably have been the 
result of your succeeding this morning in the first 
thing you proposed; but as that showed you only 
what might have been, I shall make no application 
of it now, but proceed to acquaint you with those 
events which, short as you may think the time, 
have happened since you saw the opening of the 
transaction. 

You remember the two men who were in such 
haste to purchase a quantity of your goods, that 
they seemed entirely regardless of the price. You 
remember, too, that the unseasonable absence of a 
servant, whom you had entrusted with the care 
of those goods, prevented their dealing with you, 
and sent them to another merchant, who was as 
much pleased as yourself with the advanced sum 
they offered, and who put them into immediate 
possession of the commodities they required. 
This you thought an unlucky circumstance; but 
permit me to set you right. Those men were 
arrant cheats: the bills they drew for payment 
mere forgeries: the securities they gave, all a 
fiction: and the merchant who thinks himself so 
happy to have obtained the misfortune you have 
been deprived of, will too soon discover it. The 
rogues have already disposed of their purchase, 
in little lots, at an under rate, and are now dis- 
sipating the produce at a tavern, where one is 
lodged in the arms of a courtesan, and the other 
overwhelmed in drunkenness. 

‘¢+Turn your eyes a little from the tavern, and 
you will behold a meagre figure, lurking in the 
corner of the street, with his hand upon a stiletto, 
which he hides in his bosom. He is waiting for 
a company which he supposes to have met in the 
neighborhood to celebrate a wedding. The com- 
pany did indeed meet, but they have been dis- 
persed some time; and all, as it happened, went 
home another way; so that the ruffian is like to 
be disappointed. But tell me, does not your rich 
uncle live near the place? Can you have forgot 
how you importuned your son to spend this very 
evening with the old gentleman, in order to in- 
gratiate himself, and with what peevish anger 
you heard him plead an engagement of his own? 
See now what would have been the consequence 
had you enforced your commands! Your son 
would have had the assassin’s stiletto in his heart, 
and you would this instant have received the in- 
telligence of his death! Say then, unhappy man, 
have you not been saved, by trifling disappoint- 
ments, from the severest afflictions to which 
human nature is here exposed?” 
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THE CALM. 


HvsuHeEpD was all nature, in a calm serene, 
No breeze of wind did fan the flow’ry plain, 


Smooth lay the surface of the gliding flood— 
Even aspen leaves without a motion sivud. 
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BURNT-WOOD-WEAL. 


A STORY OF MY VILLAGE, 


— 


Hf / In the whole of Kent 
hy (which is saying a good 
Wilt, deal for it) there is no 
prettier village than our 
own. If a pedestrian, 
you may come upon it 
through a bridle-path, lying between gentle slopes, 
covered (in summer time) to the very crown with 
waving corn and red clover patches; and 
thence, through one of those green and narrow 
lanes ‘‘ where the bee sucks” from woodbine and 
wild-rose blossoms her epicurean feast; over- 
head the boughs of ash and wych elms are inter- 
laced, and here and there old grotesque pollards, 
frescoed with lichins, and wreathed with delicate 
tracery of ivy, vie with their leafy neighbors in 
picturesque effect. This land brings you to the 
church, an old gray building, with a square 
tower, and other signs of indisputable antiquity. 
and then: the village street is before you, with its 
whitewashed and vine-covered cottages, each 
standing in its little garden, with the hum of 
bees about it, and the scent of herbs and flowers. 
All around, on the pleasant hillsides, and stretch- 
ing into the valleys at their feet, are corn-fields 
and pasture-lands, hop-gardens and orchards, 
with occasionally wide-spread demesnes and dark 
belts of woodland, interspersed with modern man- 
sions, church-spires, old manors, farm-houses, 
and here and there a windmill, while threading 
in and out amongst these objects one may trace 
the sinuous and far-wandering streams—the life- 
springs of all this verdure. Close by the church 
stands the At-Leeze Almshouses, as they are 
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called, in memory of their founders, Hamond At- 
Leeze snd Maude, his wife, who gave them to 
decayed widows for ever, ‘‘for the salvation of 
their souls and those of their ancestors ;’’ quaint- 
looking structures, with projecting framework, 
pointed gables, and overhanging fronts, all se 
hooded with ivy, and clasped about with honey- 
suckle and roses, that from Lady-day to Candle- 
mas ’tis as much as one can do to get a peep at 
their lattice-windows and stone porches. At the 
time of my story the At-Leeze family was not 
quite extinct among us. Old Roger At-Leeze, 
the proprietor of Burnt-Wood-Weal, boasted his 
lineal descent from them, and was, in conse- 
quence regarded by the peasantry (who have a 
lingering prejudice in favor of feudal custom) as 
a far more important personage than any of the 
modern residents. The farm was one of the 
largest in the neighborhood, but the house dif- 
fered little from many more in the vicinity except 
in an appearance of greater age—one of those 
red brick fabrics, with a triple tier of long and 
narrow casements, so numerous that they serve 
to advertise the date of the building, as at least 
antecedent to the tax on light. There was moss- 
grown orchards about it, and a flower-garden in 
front, and, as far as you could see, lawn-like 
meads covered with cattle, and dotted with haw- 
thorn and other trees that love moist places. 
Everything about Roger At-Leeze’s farm had a 
thriving, well-to-do look, no half-dilapidated barns 
and broken fences, no unhinged gates and de- 
caying hurdles; every article was kept in repair 
or replaced before the want became evident; but, 
65 
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then, as his neighbors said, ‘‘ he could afford it ;”’ | 


and, as wealth begets wealth, no wonder his 
horses were so sleek, and barns so full, and crops 
so everlastingly abundant, 

To all his riches, however, Roger At-Leeze had 
no male inheritor. One granddaughter was his 
sole remaining relative, and in her was centred 
all the ambition as well as affection of the old 
man’s nature. And of the first he possessed not 
a little—he hoarded out-of-date memories, when 
the Crevequirs and D’Auranches had intermarried 
with his ancestors, and as he noted the exceeding 
loveliness of his grandchild, and counted in secret 
the wealth he calculated upon leaving her, he 
began to ask himself why might not she mate 
with some such, and not throw away her beauty 
and riches upon those whom, wanting her gentle 
blood and ancient pedigree, he looked upon as 
her inferiors. In the meanwhile, Alice At-Leeze, 
perfectly unconscious of, and indifferent to her 
grandfather’s ambition, planned for herself a 
very different destiny. The farm adjoining Burnt- 
Wood-Weal was tenanted by a gentleman of the 
name of Palmer, who, having run through the 
greater part of a large fortune in experimental 
speculations and personal extravagance, lured by 
the rapid wealth accumulated at the period (the 
height of the last war) by agriculturists, rashly 
ventured his remaining capital in the purchase of 
a farm, without any practical knowledge of the 
business, or even the lay stock of persevering and 
painstaking industry that would so materially have 
made up for this want. Proud, improvident, and, 
with as intense a spirit of emulation, as if his 
affairs were in the most prosperous condition, 
instead of making economy an object in his com- 
mencing arrangements, he dashed off with his usual 
carelessness of expense. His teams rivalled every 
one’s in point of size and sleekness, the farm im- 
plements were of the newest and most approved 
fashion, the fittings up of the dairy more like the 
arrangements of a nobleman’s ornamental farm 
than those of a practical, hard-working, every- 
day farmhouse. He kept his gig, joined the club- 
hounds, took out a game license, and provided 
himself with unexceptionable fishing tackle as 
necessary adjuncts of his new occupation. Old 
men looked on and shook their heads at his folly, 
and gravely remarked, ‘It was impossible it 
should last.” 

One thing, however, was in his favor. His wife, 
though a frail and delicate-looking woman, was 
one of those persons in whom circumstances of 
difficulty and trial arouse an unexpected spirit of 
resistance, and for years she stood between her 
children and the ruin their father’s conduct ren- 
dered inevitable, and opposed her personal energy, 
carefulness, and forecast to his reckless expendi- 
ture and neglect; but it was fearful odds! 

The want of attention on the part of their 





master soon begat indifference in his servants, 
and at length it became absolutely necessary to 
withdraw the eldest son (a youth of eighteen) 
from the study of a profession in which he was 
making rapid progress, in order that he might 
superintend the business his father’s careless 
habits left a prey to every species of fraud and 
imposition. It was a severe trial to Dalton Palmer, 
this sacrifice of his hopes, but the situation of his 
mother and sisters reconciled the act to his heart, 
if not to his ambition; and his affection for them 
enabled him to bear (at least uncomplainingly) 
the disgust and disappointment he naturally felt at 
the overthrow of his personal prospects. Frank, 
warm-hearted, and intelligent, his countenance 
was a reflection of these attributes; and his fine 
person, free air, and agreeable manners, were 
additional recommendations in his favor. With 
the inhabitants of Elm-street he become an espe- 
cial favorite, but with none more so than with 
Mr. At-Leeze. A previous intimacy with his 
family and their neighborhood brought them fre- 
quently together; and the docility with which 
the young man received his advice, relative to 
the land under his management, and the alacrity 
with which it was carried into effect (though very 
natural in one who had no knowledge of what he 
had in hand, and therefore gratefully accepted 
instruction, ) was a tacit flattery to the old gentle- 
man’s love of dictation, very composing to his 
other prejudices; and, forgetful of the natural 
consequences of such an intimacy, Dalton Palmer 
became a frequent and looked-for visitor at Burnt- 
Wood-Weal. 

At first he came expressly by invitation to chat 
an hour in the winter evenings, or take a hand 
at draughts or cribbage when Alice wasn’t in the 
mind, and, whileshe sat at work, Dalton would take 
her place as her grandfather’s adversary, and, 
with his eyes and thoughts too often wandering 
from the game, allow the old gentleman to felici- 
tate himself upon his superior skill in winning; 
but after awhile, in the twilight of the summer 
evenings, you would see him sauntering down 
the lane that divided his father’s grounds from 
those of their neighbor, or leaning over the 
garden gate, or at the open window of the parlor 
at Burnt-Wood-Weal, and his auditor was sure 
to be Alice. Sometimes he would meet her re- 
turning from the ‘‘At-Leeze Almshouses,” a 
favorite visit of her’s, and, as they walked through 
the village together, the old wives would look 
after them with many smiles and nods, indicative 
of what they thought would be the end of it. In 
the meanwhile, all the carefulness and industry 
of the son did little more than supply the father’s 
extravagance. His dissipation increased with the 
knowledge that the close of it was at hand; but 
it took another character, and the gay, expensive 
man of the world sunk slowly into the debauchery 
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of low life, and sought in habits of intemperance 
a passing oblivion of his situation. The scenes 
that this propensity gave rise to in his home, 
would frequently leave poor Dalton too humiliated 
and depressed to pay his accustomed visit to the 
At-Leeze’s, and then both the old man and his 
grandchild were at a loss to know what virtue 
had gone forth from their hearth that they no 
longer felt the same calm satisfaction in them- 
selves that formerly existed there. Alice, espe- 
cially, would wonder why she no more felt that 
delight in reading aloud, or singing to her grand- 
father, or in listening to his old stories, that used 
to make her evenings pass so pleasantly before 
they had known Dalton Palmer. Now even the 
graceful employments of her leisure were taken 
up listlessly or altogether discarded, and even to 
her old grandfather she was changed, and, instead 
of finding her (when he returned from his evening 
saunter round the grounds, ) watering the flower- 
beds, or waiting at the front orchard gate, or at 
the doorstep to meet him, with his arm-chair 
ready placed outside the porch, that they might 
watch the sunset together, or listen to the night- 
ingalein the adjoining copse, or enjoy the delicious 
perfume of the giant-stocks and carnations, as 
the dew fell on them and pressed out all their 
odors—now, somehow, she was never in the way 
when he came home, unless, indeed, another ac- 
companied him, and then she would steal timidly 
down from the window, where she had been 
watching through the twilight to catch but a 
shadow of that form that filled her mind’s eye 
continually. It was strange that, about this time, 
and, when so far as looks and tones could com- 
municate feeling, he had made it evident to Alice 
that he loved her, Dalton Palmer began to relax 
in his visits, to wait, indeed, for the old man’s 
invitations as formerly, while the latter, piqued 
at his voluntary coolness, and fancying that, as 
the young man grew older, he affected his father’s 
stand-off manners, soon ceased altogether, and 
Dalton came no more to Burnt-Wood-Weal. Nor 
could Alice, any more than her grandfather, ac- 
count for his conduct; her heart told her that 
she had been wronged, and, with an instinct of 
womanly pride, she tried hard, poor girl! to make 
her old pleasures and employments regain their 
past ascendancy, and fill her mind to the exclu- 
sion of his image, but in vain. At length a 
rumor of his father’s affairs spread through the 
village; horses and gig had been sold; and a 
quantity of stock covertly disposed of. Things 
were evidently assuming a painful crisis, and 
Alice At-Leeze, with the intuitive perception of 
her sex, at once divined the cause of Dalton’s 
behavior, and, like a true woman, added it to the 
calender of his virtues. In some way the falling 
off of his intimacy had been productive of a 
mutual estrangement between their families, con- 





sciousness of her own feelings had withheld 
Alice from calling, and domestic wretchedness, 
as well as a sense of their falling circumstances 
(while it left Mrs. Palmer and her daughters 
keenly alive to neglect,) deterred them from 
standing on their old prerogatives, and thus, 
except at church, they never met. Day by day, 
as Mr. Palmer’s perplexities became more em- 
barrassing and inextricable, the violence of his 
temper knew no bounds—searcely an hour sober. 
Whenever a confused perception of his cireum- 
stances oceurred to him he would vent his be- 
sotted rage on the unhappy members of his family, 
but most especially on the wife and son, to whose 
vigilance he owed so long a respite from bank- 
ruptey. On one of these occasions (for by this 
time he had completely blunted all the better 
feelings of his nature,) he was so lost in the 
paroxysm of his senseless anger that he even 
attempted to add blows to his ferocious language, 
and, when Dalton interposed to protect his be- 


| loved mother, the violence intended for her felled 


him to the earth. Quivering with suppressed 
passion, and a keen sense of humiliation and 
wrong, the young man sprang to his feet, pressed 
one burning kiss on the pale forehead of his half- 
fainting mother, and in the madness and excite- 
ment of the moment left the house, never more 
to return to it as his home. The whole scene 
was so unimagined, so sudden, and terrible, that 
for some moments it completely paralyzed the 
senses of the miserable mother and her children; 
but as evening closed in, and Dalton did not re- 
turn, a vague feeling of anxiety stole over them, 
a feeling that no one imparted to the other, and 
yet all equally felt. Fora time Mrs. Palmer 
combated her fears by imagining that the ebulli- 
tion of his feelings had induced him to walk 
farther than usual; but when hour after hour 
passed away—when their accustomed time of re- 
tiring arrived, and the night deepened into the 
long hours before midnight—the anguish of her 
soul could be suppressed no longer, but found a 
voice in tears and prayers, that grew the more 
intense as time doubled the assurance that her 
son was lost to her. Sometimes her fears would 
suggest probabilities too dreadful to endure, and 
her heart-breaking sobs and groans would burst 
into hysterical shrieks, ringing on the agonized 
ears of her children, and waking late remorse in 
the indurated breast of her husband. Morn at 
length dawned on the miserable household, and 
in the course of the day a note arrived from tho 
young man to his mother which relieved her ter- 
rors for his personal safety, but made all hope of 
his return impossible. When Dalton rushed from 
his father’s door there was no direction in his 
steps. He walked on rather to escape the un- 


naturally aroused spirit within him than with 
When, to the feelings of out- 


any other object. 
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rage and indignation with which he burned, there 
came the thoughts of blighted prospects and 
hopeless fortune, of the present beggary and 
future blank, the selfish sacrifice of his profession 
had entailed on him, and with all the remem- 
brance of Alice and his hopeless passion, adding 
&® more intense bitterness to his despair, he no 
longer paused at the wild project the reckless 
excitement of his feelings prompted, but with a 
farewell gaze at Burnt-Wood-Weal, one long look 
at the old house, orchards, and pleasant garden, 
(oh! if Alice had been there!) and with his reso- 
lution set to an issue, the fugitive took a by-path 
leading from Elm-street into the London road. 
The news of his flight soon spread through the 
village. Some attributed it to his father’s cir- 
cumstances, coarsely hinted of rats leaving a 
fallen house; others to his love of the rich Miss 
At-Leeze; while not a few knew for certain he 
had had a large fortune left him, and was gone 
to claim it; but those most skilled in the augury 
of a mother’s face, drew an inference nearer to 
the truth from the pale brow and grief-worn 
aspect of the unhappy woman. But neither 
mother or sisters could feel more bitterly than 
Alice At-Leeze his abandonment of home; they, 
at least, could express their sorrow—could pour 
out on each other’s hearts the full tide of their 
tears and anguish, and interchange not only sym- 
pathy but consolation. But for her, darkness, 
and solitude, and prayer, were the only confidants 
of her suffering. To these alone could she un- 
burthen her heart, or own the secret of her first 
deep sorrow. It was something, however, in 
alleviation of it to go over to Ash-grove, as the 
Palmers’ place was called, and as they made no 
secret to her of what had led to his rash conduct 
to relieve her grief while sympathizing with 
theirs ; but this resource was not long continued. 
What every one expected at length took place. 
An execution was put in the house, land, stock, 
and goods seized, and Mr. Palmer himself thrown 
into prison. For his wife and family every one 
felt the greatest commiseration; but for himself 
his conduct had never merited compassion, nor 
did he on the present occasion meet with it. Our 
country town is many miles distant from the vil- 
lage, so that, after their removal (for the faithful 
woman accompanied her bankrupt husband,) we 
saw no more of the Ash-grove people. It was 
not till now that the altered appearance of his 
grandchild first forcibly, and with some glimmer- 
ing of its cause, occurred to Mr. At-Leeze. Her 
step was sobered—her once light and ringing 
laugh low and seldom heard, her fair brow had a 
look of still but settled sorrow, and her whole 
aspect so changed from the buoyant, active, 
merry-hearted girl of twelve months back, that 
he began to fear seriously for her health. Medi- 
ca] men, however, assured him that her ailment 





was beyond their skill, and hinted of some at- 
tachment; and then the old man cruelly conceived 
that, with a view to benefit the ruined fox tune of 
his family, by her reported riches, Dalton Palmer 
had been making love to her—Dalton, the high- 
minded, unselfish Dalton, upon the fulness of 
whose heart the knowledge of their widely- 
separated circumstances had imposed unbroken 
silence, who had (as he hoped) hidden in the depths 
of his own disappointed bosom the secret of his 
attachment, and had borne it with him undis- 
closed. Vainly poor Alice combated his sus- 
picions; his prejudices seemed to grow the more 
rankly for the trouble she took to root them up. 
In the meantime his plans for her were as far from 
their fulfilment as when they were first projected. 

‘‘Where the sweets are there will be flies,’’ 
says an old adage, and the knowledge of his 
granddaughter’s expected wealth, without the 
dower of her sweet face, and sweeter disposition, 
might account for the popularity of our village 
church with all the young men of the neighbor- 
hood; but, though many of them managed to get 
an introduction to the heiress, not one came up 
to the standard of Roger At-Leeze’s anticipations. 
Wealthy, good-looking, ill-educated, and worse- 
bred, were these wooers, for the most part young 
men, whom a previous intimacy with Dalton 
Palmer threw immeasurably in the shade; and 
only served, by contrast, to stamp his memory 
more deeply in the heart of the devoted girl, for 
neither his silence nor absence could shake her 
faith in the belief of his affection. Years passed 
away, the girl of little more than sixteen was a 
woman of six and twenty, and her grandfather 
an old, hoar man, leaning on her arm, with the 
dependence of a child. It was a delicious evening 
in June; a shower in the early part of it had left 
the leaves fresh and sparkling in the sunset, and 
the intense odor of the honeysuckle and eringa, 
exhalated by moisture, filled every nook of the 
sweet garden; overhead a belated skylark, lost 
in the charmed circle of its own song, poured 
down a ‘“‘rain of melody;”’ and those summer 
birds, the swallows, on their swift, sleek wings, 
skimmed to and fro between the pond and eaves 
without cessation; but, for the change in the old 
man and young girl, the traveler, who stood 
gazing at them in the lane that divided Ash-grove 
from the grounds of Burnt-Wood-Weal, might 
have fancied it but the evening before since he 
had last looked at the old place, so essentially 
unaltered was it. The trees wore the same hue 
he left them in; and the house itself, with its 
glittering casements and red face protruding 
through its veil of vine leaves, and the thin 
wreaths of wood-smoke curling from either gable 
in the clear, blue sky; why, it was just so it 
looked that evening when from the selfsame spot 
he paused to gaze at it with such an aching spirit. 
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Years seemed to fall from his existence—long 
years of action and suffering, and the softness of 
boyhood stole into his heart, and filled his eyes, 
at the familiar aspect of the place. The pleasant 
garden and quaint sun-dial, and house-dog 
stretched without the porch, and the figures of 
the old man and lady walking to and fro, or now 
and then pausing while Alice (his heart told him 
it was she) pointed out some fresh object to the 
unobservant eyes of her companion. He longed, 
yet feared, to approach them. Perhaps she was 
married, or about to be; and if not, was it likely 
she had retained affection for him till now? 
While he thus argued with himself, singularly 
enough, the conversation between Mr. At-Leeze 
and his granddaughter—by one of those inexpli- 
cable sympathies that often fell into a vein not 
altogether dissimilar to his train of thoughts. 
‘‘T wonder,” said the old man, abruptly, ‘“‘ what 
has become of the Palmers?” Aiice sighed softly, 
and a sudden color tinged her cheeks as she 
answered, ‘‘ You remember they went to America; 
but after Mrs. Palmer wrote to me, on their ar- 
rival, I never heard of them again.” ‘Ay, a 
sad piece of business,” muttered the old gentle- 
man; ‘that break up, a sad piece of business; 
but the young man—let me see, what was his 
name? Dalton. Did he go with them? ‘No,” 
said Alice, sadly. ‘*Ah! I forgot,” rejoined her 
grandfather, with something almost deprecatory 
in his tone, as if conscious he had touched on a 
painful subject; ‘‘I forgot all about it;” and yet 
with the pertinacity of age, a moment after he 
continued, ‘‘but somehow, Alice, it now and then 
crosses me that you rather liked that young man, 
and so did I.” At this moment he was inter- 





rupted by the opening of the gate leading from 
the lane, and a tall and not unhandsome man 
(though worn with climate and exposure) ad- 
vanced towards them; he had a firm step, and 
something of command in his air, and yet he ap- 
peared to approach them with embarassment. 
Roger At-Loeze and his granddaughter paused 
in their walk, and the stranger, lifting his hat to 
to them, addressed the old man, though his eyes 
were bent on Alice. ‘‘Mr. At-Leeze, I believe,” 
he said, bowing to them, and Mr, At-Leeze bowed; 
but, before he had iime to frame a method of 
informing them of his identity, the quick eye of 
Alice had discerned through the mask of years 
and the traces of travel and fatigue, the well- 
remembered features of Dalton Palmer. ‘Dear 
sir,” she exclaimed, scarcely able to suppress the 
exhibition of her emotions, ‘*’ tis he, ’ tis himself, 
Dalton,—Mr. Palmer!” and she extended her 
hand to him, while her heart beat wildly; and 
she could with difficulty resist the feeling of faint- 
ness that surprised her. But why coquette with 
the pleasant sequel of our story? It is soon told. 
Dalton Palmer had joined the army as a volunteer, 
and had fought his way from rank to rank; he 
was now a major; and, faithful to his first passion, 
had returned to offer his rank, with her acceptance, 
at the shrine of her grandfather’s ambition. This 
last, we may say en passant, had pretty well 
found its level. He perceived that stars do not 
easily leave their spheres, and was content to 
see his granddaughter happy in her own choice, 
Roger At-Leeze is long since gathered to his 
fathers; but numerous little Palmers still play 
about the orchards at Burnt-Wood-Weal, 
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The bee was asleep in the harebell blossom, 
The wind was hushed to a murmur low, 

And far in the west where the soft clouds floated 
The heavens were flushed with the sunset glow. 


Away on the breast of the flowing river, 
Silently floated a lonely sail ; 

With noiseless footsteps the mists were creeping, 
To fold o’er the hill-sides their silvery veil. 


The calm of the peaceful and lovely twilight, 
Had soothed our hearts with its deep repose, 

And still as we wandered in happy converse, 
Our thoughts, like incense, to heaven arose. 


The sod was yet green over many a sleeper, 
And oft’ we paused in our reverent tread, 

For all round our way were the low mounds telling 
Where pitying earth had hidden her dead. 


Oh! fair was the child in his gladsome beauty, 
With whom I walked in that twilight glow! 


| 
' 


I marvelled as words of a heavenly wisdom 
Oft from his innocent lips would flow. 


O’er his beautiful head six golden summers, 
|  Seantly had passed since life begun, 
| Yet his tenderly loving, and trusting spirit, 
| Many hearts’ love had already won. 


| How dear to me was his winsome laughter ! 

| How dear the light of his clear, dark eye ! 

| The smile on his lips, and his cheeks’ warm flushing, 
Rich as the rose-tints that blushed in the sky! 


| Why saw I not in those dark eyes the shadow, 

_ Already glooming across my way? 

| Why saw I not that the path which my darling 
| Even then trod, through the dark valley lay ? 


| Or ever had faded the harebell blossom, 


Or ever the bee sought its winter cell, 


| Or a crimsoned leaf from the trees had fallen, 


I kissed his cold forehead in a silent farewell. 
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“Trust not reading nor observation, 
If this sweet lady lie not guiltless here 
Under some biting error. SHAKSPEARE. 


**CouLp we recall a work and its author, in 
preference to all others, from the past,” says an 
old annotator, ‘“‘they would be the poetry of 
Sappho and herself; a woman whom, from ad- 
miration of her genius, the Greeks placed among 
their divinities.” A more creditable, if less re- 
markable, distinction was their placing her in the 
first rank of their writers. 

Unfortunately, if her genius has been more 
than that of any other woman whose name has 
reached us, her life, probably, has been more 
calumniated. It appears, from a passage in 
Athenseus, and another in lian, there was a 
Sappho of Eresus, in Lesbos, her countrywoman 
and, perhaps, contemporary, with whose disre- 
putable habits and adventures there is much and, 
we think, sufficient reason to believe, that the 
accounts of writers, either heedlessly credulous 
or less regardful of truth than effect, have con- 
founded her own. ‘‘The tenderness of Sappho,” 
says Thirlwall, ‘‘whose character has been 
rescued by one of the happiest efforts of modern 
criticism, from the unmerited reproach under 
which it had labored for so many centuries, 
appears no less pure than glowing” The work 
to which he refers is by Walker, a German, and, 
perhaps to the American scholar, not accessible. 
Lieber notices it with the remark, ‘‘She must 
not be confounded with a later Sappho, the place 
of whose birth was Eresus, famous for having 
thrown herself from the Leucadian rock on 
account of her unrequited love for Phaon.” 
Facts and inferences will be subsequently ad- 
duced corroborative of this opinion, the reverse 
which seems never to have been entertained, or 
even suggested, until several centuries after the 
time at which Sappho is supposed to have 
flourished. 

She was called by the Greeks ‘‘The Fourth 
Muse.” In the judgment of many well versed in 
their literature, they have left no lyrical speci- 
mens, at least, to surpass those of the few, brief 
remains of her works, scattered through the 
pages of ancient critics and compilers, precious 
in themselves, but, like the gold of a coin bearing 
her image, valued chiefly for such memorials of 
her as they have preserved and transmitted. 
Contemplating these slight and residuary, yet 
exquisite traces of her genius, one feels as if, 
amid the ruins of a Grecian temple, he had met 
with a finger or other diminuitive fragment of a 
statue of some ancient Goddess, the only portion 
of which, though at one time the perfection of 
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art and admiration of nations, he can ever hope 
to recover. With the decline of literature, the 
stigma on her name appears to have been trans- 
ferred to her works, and, at length, helped to 
consign them to an obscurity which has baffled 
the eye of all subsequent research. Probably, 
her reputed character considered, they had 
become mixed up with certain objectionable 
pieces of which she was not the author; or the 
early christian writers treated them with less 
indulgence from the circumstance that her statues 
were the objects of an adoration, either real or 
apparent in public places, perhaps in the temples 
of the pagan gods. It is difficult, however, to 
account for the all but total loss of productions, 
which, for six centuries, were so generally read 
and greatly admired. 

The city of her birth and residence was Mity- 
lene, in Lesbos, the most eligible, as to situation, 
scenery and climate, and celebrated for persons 
intellectually eminent, of all the Grecian Islands. 
She is supposed to have flourished about the year 
610, before Christ, at a time, or rather during 
a period when, in the arts of poetry and music, 
the Asiatic Greeks attained their highest point 
of excellence. She lost her father at an early 
age, and her husband, a wealthy Andrian, of the 
name of Cercolas, probably soon after marriage. 
The fact that eight fathers of different names are 
assigned her, would seem to imply that her pa- 
ternity, if not doubtful, was at least obscure, 
unless we are to suppose that, as in the case of 
Homer, her celebrity caused her origin to be a 
subject of much interested rivalry and dispute. 
Her name may have been a common one, or per- 
haps the very credible uncertainty respecting the 
parentage of the Eresian Sappho was transfered 
to her own. It is reasonable to infer from the 
circumstances of her marrying a man of wealth, 
that, as her personal advantages appear to have 
been few and inconsiderable, those of her social 
position, in regard to either birth or fortune, or 
both, were the reverse. Herodotus calls her 
brother the son of Scamandronymus. This brother, 
whose name was Charaxus, a wealthy wine-mer- 
chant in Egypt, became enamoured of the most 
beautiful woman of her time, the celebrated 
Rhodope, or Rhodopis, whom to redeem from 
servitude he reduced himself to indigence. He 
soon after abandoned her, and returned a fugitive 
from justice, as well as love, to his native city. 
Ovid makes Sappho, in terms no less inconsistent 
with her own character and conduct, if such as 
he depicts them, than sadly indignant, allude to 
the distress and disgrace resulting to Charaxus 
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from this connexion, and the course of life by 
which he sought to recover the wealth so un- 
worthily dissipated. 


A brother, too, impoverished and disgraced, 
A love-born fugitive, the seas has crost: 
Pride, worth, affection from his heart effaced, 
He seeks by crime the wealth by crime he host. 


She made both her brother and the object of 
his passion, the subject of a severe satire. Her 
wit and resentment had hardly been publicly ex- 
ercised on persons of their repute, had her own 
been equally and in like manner discreditable. 

She composed nine books of odes, besides 
epigrams, elegies and epithalamiums, all extant 
in the time of Horace, but of which there remain 
only a few fragmentary verses, a Hymn to Venus, 
and the lyric addressed, in a male character, to 
one of her sex. ‘*Whatever,” says Addison, 
‘‘might have been the occasion of this ode, the 
reader will enter into the beauties df it, if he 
supposes it to have been written in the person of 
a lover sitting by his mistress.”” He should have 
said, a jealous lover. The best English version 
of it, though, like a statue of Psyche, but imper- 
fectly expressing the impassioned beauty attri- 
buted to the original, is the following, by Ambrose 
Philips. Touched by the poetry of Sappho, his 
cold, torpid genius, like the Theban stone smitten 
by the day-beam, returns a strain somewhat 
feebly akin to her own. 


“ Blest as the immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly sits by thee, 
And hears and sees thee, all the while, 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 


? Twas this deprived my soul of rest, 
And raised such tumults in my breast, 
For while I gazed, in transports tost, 
My breath was gone, my voice was lost. 


My bosom glowed, the subtle flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame, 
O’er my dim eyes, a darkness hung, 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 


In dewy damps my limbs were chilled, 
My blood with gentle horror thrilled, 
My feeble pulse forgot to play, 

I fainted, sank and died away.” 


‘¢ Admirable as this ode is,” says a quaint, old 
annotator, ‘‘I am resolved not to touch it. True 
I was once enamoured of Sappho, but the repro- 
bate, and her compotator (Anacreon) having well- 
nigh ruined me, expect hot here a syllable in 
even seeming commendation of either her or her 
works, than which, in Greece, nothing was deemed 
more elegant, spirited or graceful.” So moralizes 
Tanaquillurs Faber; with a pertinence for which, 
we fear, he is indebted much less to Sappho and 
her imaginary compotator, than to the Cyprus 
wherewith he was wont, both as a classic and a 
lover, to enliven the tedium of his erudite vigils. 
At least, the few surviving strains of her lyre, 
if, as he would seem to insinuate, inspired by the 
grape, are as little redolent of it, as were probably 
the myrtles, consecrated to Erato, of the wine- 
moistened earth in which they were set, at a 
Paphian banquet. 





The Greek and Roman writers seem to have 
regarded her as a female Homer. A volume of 
love-poems is the last we should expect to see 
consulted for its medical lore. Yet Plutarch tells 
us, that the study of her works enabled Erasis- 
tratus, the physician, to detect, under a pretend- 
ed, the real malady of Prince Antiochus, so 
violent and deep-seated a passion for his youthful 
mother-in-law, Stratonice, that his father, with 
a readiness which doubtless surprised everybody 
but himself, permitted him to wed her. The 
same writer, alluding to the impassioned spirit of 
her lyrics, says, they breathe fire emitted from 
her heart. Horace has a similar thought: 

“ Still breathe of love the soul, the fire, 
That warmed olian Sappho’s heart; 


The passion spoken through her lyre, 
Though mute its tones, will not depart.’ 


We are not, however, to suppose that this spirit, 
like the tones of an instrument of many strings, 
vibrated by an unvaried impulse, was awakened 
and sustained by subjects of love only. Longinus 
cites the ode translated by Philips, and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, her Hymn to Venus, as admira- 
ble illustrations of many of the higher principles 
of composition. Thevet remarks that Plato ad- 
mired, not only the inventive talent and spirit 
which her poetry exhibits, but the profound truth. 
Strabo calls her, 
‘A kind of miracle,’ 


and says that, in poetic genius, no woman was 
ever known even to approach her. Ovid speaks 
of her fame as destined to be universal. Deme- 
trius Phalereus calls her ‘‘ The Divine’ and ad- 
mires the delicacy with which she treats of subjects 
of love. Other ancient writers have termed her, 
in what sense will presently appear, ‘‘ The beau- 
tiful.” She, perhaps, excelled no less as a singer 
and a lyrist than as a poet. She invented the 
musical mode termed the Mixolydian, the exe- 
cution of which, to please, required a voice of 
great sweetness, clearness and flexibility, when 
modulated to a very high scale, in which respect 
her own (as its powers doubtless suggested the 
mode, ) is supposed to have surpassed that of any 
other singer of her time. We are not greatly 
grieved to learn that the effects of her ‘‘ Sydian 
measures,” were such as to induce Plato to ex- 
clude them from his Republic, a Eutopia in which 
its projector had soon died of a confirmed melan- 
choly. 

Her most distinguished, though little favored 
admirer, was her countryman Alcseus, the emi- 
nent lyric poet; ‘‘consors,” as Ovid makes her 
term him, ‘‘ patriseque lyreque.” Aristotle eites 
from his poems a kind of colloquial, epigrammatic 
fragment, the points of which may be thus ex- 
pressed. 


“ ALCRUS. 


Loved one, in my breast there dwell 
Thoughts I would but fear to telt. 


4 
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SappHo. 


Lover, you have cause to fear 
For — eyes betray and check 

Thoughts which I must Mush to hear, 
Thoughts which you should blush to speak. 


In this relic, doubtless, we have the substanve 
of a real dialogue. In another fragment of this 
poet, found in Hephestion, he terms her, ‘‘ The 
chaste ;” an epithet which, as it was not applied 
ironically, must, in his judgment, have been de- 
served. According to Madame Scuderi, whose 
authority, where matters of love and not of fact 
are concerned, we are not disposed to question. 
Sappho was, not only contemporary with, but 
enamoured of Anacreon. If so, we highly re- 
commend the resolution of the penitent Tana- 
quillus, to eschew all further intercourse with one 
of her suspectedly petulent habits. Possibly 
Madame Scuderi had her eye on two Greek frag- 
nents, one purporting to be part of an ode ad- 
dressedl by Anacreon to Sappho, and the other 
of herreply. They are thus translated, or rather 
paraphrased, by Moore. 


“ Spirit of love, whose tresses shine 
Along the breeze in golden twine, 
Come, within a fragrant cleud 
Blushing with light thy votary shroud, 
And on those wings that sparkling play. 
Waft, O, waft me, hence away! 

Love, my soul is full of thee, 

Alive to all thy luxury: 

But she, the nymph for whom I glow, 
The pretty Lesbian, mocks my woe, 
Smiles at the hoar and silver hues 

That time upon my forehead strews— 
Alas! I fear she keeps her charms 

In store, for younger, happier arms.” 


0, muse! that sitest on golden throne, 
Full many a hymn of dulcet tone 
The Teian Sage is taught by thee. 
But goddess, from thy throne of gold 
The Sweetest hymn thou’st ever told 
He lately learned and sung to me.” 


Unluckily, according to a high authority, 
Sappho, if alive when the locks of the ‘‘Teian 
Sage” were ‘‘hoar” must, at the lowest, reason- 
able computation, have been in her hundred and 
fifty-fifth year. No approved system of chro- 
aology places an interval of less than sixty years 
between the times at which they flourished. 

Ovid insinuates that, though the treatment she 
received from her young countrywomen was such 
as to induce her forever to renounce their friend- 
ship and even society, she had little cause to 
complain of it, however severe. 

Possibly, she may have represented herself as 
an object of their unmerited persecution, but his 


ambition was to write what would be read, not 


for its truth but its poetry, which his refined but 
dissolute admirers were little likely to censure 
for any allusion to her habits or adventures as 
disreputable, whether real or imaginary. The 
supposition, therefore, that he doubtless depicted 
her character and conduct as he found them ex- 
hibited in her writings, or, rather, that his epistle 


is entitled to no more respect than if predicated 
of his epistle of ‘‘ Helen to Paris.” If, however, 
really indebted to her for that matchless picture 
on unrequited disappointed passion, he has found 
a superior where he is commonly thought not to 
have an equal. 

Horace terms her ‘‘The Masculine,’ but, ac- 
cording to Ausonius, in the sense of courageous: 


And Sappho, wounded by the Lesbian dart, 
Content with life, if so with love, to part, 
Bold from despair, now meditates the leap 
From dread Leucate’s tempest-beaten steep. 


Thevet and Porphyrio think the word refers 
to the “‘masculine” character of her studies, 
rather, perhaps, to that of her intellect. Horace, 
indeed, for some reason not expressed, makes 
her complain of her young countrywomen. This, 
however, he may have done, and in neither her 
poems nor her history met with anything which 
implied that she was deservedly an object of their 
dislike, or, possibly like others, he mistook her 
for a very different person of her name and 
country. Her youthful persecutors, if such they 
were, may have been the pupils of some rival 
lyrist, or the disaffected among her own, It 
would be difficult to name an eminent Greek, 
male or female, who was not undeservedly the 
object of public vituperation. 

The character and adventures of Phaon, if 
not, as some have supposed, a mere dramatic 
fiction, are partially veiled by fable. On the 
authority of three writers, the earliest by at 
least three centuries his junior, we shall suppose 
him to have been a sailor, or rather a boatman 
of Mitylene. To them, chiefly, we are likewise in- 
debted for the rest of his story, which, so far as it 
respects his reputed connection with Sappho, the 
poetess, we regard as wholly fictitious. According 
to Athenzous, he was beloved by Sappho of Fresus, 
whose passion, if the accounts of both of them 
are to be credited, he was very likely to return. 
In an old play, by John Lily, ‘‘The Euphuist,”’ 
he is introduced as Phao, a ferryman, with the 
following characteristic and, to us, quaintly 
beautiful monalogue: ‘Thou art a ferryman, 
Phao, yet a freeman, possessing for riches, 
eontent, and for honors, quiet. Who climbeth 
standeth on glass and falleth on thorn. As much 
doth it delight thee to rule thine oar in a calm 
stream, as it doth Sappho to sway the sceptre in 
her brave court. Envy never casteth her eye low, 
ambition pointeth always upwards, and revenge 
barketh only at stars. Thine angle is ready when 
thine oar is idle, and as sweet is the fish which 
thou gettest in the river, as the fowl which others 
buy in the market. Thou needest not fear poison 
in thy glass, nor treason in thy guard. The 
wind is thy greatest enemy, whose might is 
withstood by policy. Oh, sweet life! seldom 


So tt aan 


of ‘Sappho to Phaon” is a version or, at least, 
a close imitation of some composition of her own, 


found under a golden covert, often under a 
thatched cottage.” 
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Having, we are informed, conveyed Venus, 
free of charge, from Chios, under the semblance of 
a woman whose apparent age and poverty he com- 
misserated, she, from gratitude, presented him 
a vase of ointment, the virtues of which not 
only restored his youth, but endowed it with a 
beauty which fired the hearts of all the women 
of Mitylene. In a dialogue of Lucian, ‘Did 
you,” inquires Simylus, “like Phaon, convey 
Venus from Chios, that she gratified your wish 
to be once more young and admired for your 
comeliness?”’? The popular belief that some re- 
markable change which his bodily powers and 
appearance underwent, was the effect of a gift 
of Venus, disguised in the manner above de- 
scribed, had, doubtless, more to do in rendering 
him an object of public and, therefore, female 
admiration, than the change itself. His vocation 
considered, he could hardly have been greatly 
enamored of the poetry or conversation of Sappho, 
and her person, if correctly represented, was not 
likely to beget in an admirer, even of the most 
intellectual tastes and habits, an affection more 
than platonic. She had long been a widow, had 
borne her husband a daughter, and, in a climate 
where the more enduring traits of female beauty 
seldom survive the period of youth, must have, 
in a great measure, lost the few she probably 
ever possessed of the frailer but more delicate. 
There is exjant what purports to be a fragment 
of one of her letters, in which she objects to 
marrying a youthful suitor, by reason of the 
difference in their ages. According to Ovid, her 
pretentions to personal attractions were so very 
questionable, that he makes her, as a lenitive to 
Phaon’s aversion, urge only, what he doubtless 
had no great respect for, the more enduring 
claims of genius and celebrity. 


The charms of beauty and of youth are thine, 
The Muses’ gifts, more lasting charms, are mine; 
Stinted my stature, yet the voice of fame 

To earth’s remotest limit bears my name ; 
Brown, like Cepheia’s, my face, yet her 

To brightest dames young Perseus could prefer. 


Maximus Tyrius coincides with Ovid in repre- 
senting her complexion as dark and her figure 
as diminuitive, and remarks that Plato (rather 
Socrates through him) in terming her beautiful, 
refers merely to the merits of her poetry. 
Madame Lefevre reluctantly admits that she was 
a plain-looking brunette, but adds, on what 
authority we know not, that she was of the 
middle stature and remarkable for an eye of 
great brilliancy and sprightliness. Alcceus, in 
the fragment before cited from Hepheestion, 
terms her ‘‘dark-haired” and ‘‘sweet-smiling.” 
She is called ‘“*The beautiful,” by Athenseus, 
Plutarch, and the Emperor Julian, but, doubtless, 
only in the Socratic sense. At least, in alluding 
to a woman of her intellectual celebrity, they 
were not likely to distinguish her by an epithet 
expressive merely of corporeal qualities, however 





remarkable. Ovid implies that Phaon abandoned 
her and retired to Sicily. According to Madame 
Lefevre, she not only followed him to that island, 
but, while residing there, composed many of her 
more admired pieces, particularly her Hymn to 
Venus. ‘‘Madame Dacier,”’ says Addison, ‘ ob- 
serves there is something very pretty in that 
circumstance of this ode, wherein Venus is 
described as sending away her chariot upon her 
arrival at Sappho’s lodgings, to denote that it 
was not a short, transient visit, which she intended 
to make her.” The sense, if not the poetry, of 
the passage to which he refers, may be thus 
rendered : 


Swiftly thy car the sparrows drew, 

As to my bower they downward flew, 

T saw their pinions quickly move, 

For errands please them best of love; 

The bower once reached, they soon regained 
Their airy path, while you remained. 


Other writers, with more respect for credibility 
as well as herself, suppose she withdrew to Sicily, 
to escape the persecution of her countrywomen. 
If she instituted a school of music at Mitylene, 
her genius and reputation, in a country where 
that art was so generally cultivated, and not unfre- 
quently taught by persons, eminently qualified, 
of her sex, must have provoked the envy and 
encountered the opposition of many competitors, 
of no inconsiderable share of popularity and in- 
fluence. In her impassioned temperament, state 
of widowhood, and the erratic character of many 
of her compositions, was an ever opportune and 
ample subject for the tongue, whether of private 
or of party malevolence. The honors, however, 
to which we shall presently allude, were not of a 
class which either Greek or Roman admiration 
was wont publicly to confer, from a regard to the 
claims solely of genius and celebrity. Except 
we confound her person with that of Sappho of 
Eresus, there is no reason to suppose she was 
ever in Sicily, or out of her native island. 

At length, we are told, from despair of other- 
wise extinguishing a passion which the coldness 
of Phaon served rather to aggravate than allay, 
she resolved to test the reputed virtues of what 
was termed ‘“‘The Lover’s Leap;” a kind of half 
pious, half remedial experiment, not unlike the 
modern practice of submersion, for the cure of 
certain refractory ailments, in the waters of a 
Saint’s well. It corisisted in leaping from the 
top of Leucate, a promontary of Acarnania, into 
the sea. The effect, as in the case of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, recorded by Ovid, is said to have 
been, in one respect, an immediate interchange 
of the mental conditions of the patients and the 
objects of their passion. In the former desire 
was supplanted by aversion, in the latter aversion 
by desire. 


“Deucalion once, with hopeless fury burned, 
In vain he loved, relentless Pyrrha scorned, 
But when from hence he plunged into the main, 
Deucalion scorned and Pyrrha loved in vain.” 
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‘*Whether or not,” says Addison, ‘the fright | will hardly justify the inference, that a woman 


they had been. in, or the resolution which could 
push them to so dreadful a remedy, or the 
bruises they received in their fall, banished all 
the sentiments of love and gave their spirits 
another turn;—those who had taken this leap 
were observed never to relapse into that passion.” 
We find in Photius, a long account of persons 
whom this experiment had cured. He omits the 
name of Sappho. The origin of this singular 
practice is traced by a writer, whose authority 
he cites, to the following traditional adventure: 

Venus, weary of her unrequieted love for Ado- 
nis, was conducted by Apollo to the rock of 
Leucate, and bidden to leap from it into the sea. 
Having experienced the desired effect, the ex- 
tinction of her passion, and being curious to learn 
the cause, she was told by him he had observed 
that Jupiter was in the habit of frequenting the 
place and sitting there, to abate the violence of 
his passion for Juno. He was doubtless then a 
batchelor. 

It was customary, on the annual recurrence of 
the festival of Apollo, to throw a criminal from 
this rock, with a view to avert all impending 
calamities. To break the violence of his fall, the 
wings of birds and sometimes the birds themselves 
were attached to him, and persons in boats were 
stationed below, to prevent, by their interposition, 
his too rapid descent, and rescue him from the 
water. If he survived the trial, he was only 
banished. There is some reason to think that 
the leap, was a kind of popular exhibition, 
periodically made by a class of persons trained 
and hired, like gladiators, for that purpose. 

Whether or not Sappho was supposed to have 
survived the experiment, does not satisfactorily 
appear, but, as no act of her life, as subsequent 
to that reputed event, is recorded, we may rea- 
sonably conclude, that, if ever performed by her, 
it was the last. Ovid makes her consecrate her 
lyre, with an inscription, in the neighboring 
temple of that deity, to Apollo. 

The account of writers of an age, several cen- 
turies subsequent to her own, especially, as they 





conflict with others of at least equal authority, — 


the most admired, honored and celebrated at any 
period, for her mental accomplishments, the great 
national poetess of the Greeks, became, though 
a mother and probably past the flower of her 
life, desperately enamored of an obscure, illite- 
rate boatman, however in form and feature, by 
a gift of Venus, preternaturally endowed: much 
less, that she followed him, a widow ‘‘ bewitched,” 
about the world, and, at length, to extinguish an 
ungovernable though unrequieted passion, had 
recourse to an experiment commonly fatal and 
founded on a traditional and ridiculous super- 
stition. All this, however, is perfectly credible 
of her countrywoman, as described by Athenzeus 
and Avlian, the Sappho of Eresus. The restored 
youth and beauty of Phaon, like those of Tithonus, 
were not immortal. We learn from Aélian, that 
his love for a Cicilian woman, terminated in an 
adventure, the discovery of which led to his 
assassination. According to a very suspicious 
authority, that of two comic writers, he caused a 
temple, dedicated to Venus, to be built at Leucate, 
whence ‘‘a woman’? enamored of him had cast 
herself into the sea. 

Statues were erected to. Sappho, after her 
death, and coins stamped with her image. Cicero 
accuses Verres of having purloined a celebrated 
statue of her from the Prytaneum at Syracuse. 
There was another of Porphyry at, Rome, and, 
a third at Athens. Reland says, that medals of 
her, bearing the inscription, ‘‘The Mitylenians,” 
were in his time extant; and Thevet, that he had 
copied a head of her on a coin which he brought 
from Lesbos. Pliny speaks of a picture of her 
by Leo, and Aristotle remarks, that honors were 
paid her by the inhabitants of Mitylene. We 
remember seeing at that city, an antique relief, 
of which the exquisite, though in some parts 
nearly obliterated sculpture, is supposed to repre- 
sent her crowned with myrtle and holding a lyre 
struck by Minerva. The Greeks of her native 
island still regard her fame as its brightest 
ornament, and her poetry, music, and reputed 


' adventures, are a favorite subject of their songs, 


tales and traditions. 





SONG. 


I hide a grief within my soul 
That only death can drive away, 
While on thé circling seasons roll, 
That sorrow on my lips will prey; 
The moon again will fill her horn, 
The night, each faded star restore, 
But joy to one, like me, forlorn, 
Can come back never more. 


I will not to the world unveil 
The dreary source of all my woe 
Ah! better case the heart in mail, 
And bide the desolating blow. 





Enough, that I have known the worst, 
That happiness for me is o’er, 

And hopes, that I too fondly nursed, 
Are crushed for ever more, 


I hear a music in my dreams 

That turns to discord when I wake; 
Though night may bring Elysian gleams, 

They pale when day begins to break. 
The moon again will fill her horn, 

The night each faded star restore; 
But joy to one, like me, forlorn, 

Can come back never more. 

W. H. C. Hosmer. 
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WITH OUR READERS, FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





THERE are very many persons who wish above all 
things to see American literature rendered independ- 
ent of foreign competition. They are anxious to see 
our native writers encouraged, and their productions 
become popular. Does it ever occur to these good 
people that thousands of them are doing all in their 
power to stifle American authorship and prevent its 
acquiring a subsistence? Such is the fact. Noone 
can deny that “Granam’s Magazine” has been the 
friend of American talent—that it has fostered rising 
genius, rewarded writers of established merit and 
stimulated the growth of a national literature. No 
one should call himself the friend of native talent 
who neglects to patronize “Graham,” and wastes his 
money on any periodical which is but the rehash of 
English Magazines and books. And now such of our 
patrons as appreciate the. truth of our remarks, and 
desire to show that they do so, cannot find a better 
method than to get their friends interested in the 
cause. We do not think we can mistake the feeling 
which is abroad in our country on this subject, and 
our friends may rest assured that upon such a basis 
thousands of good clubs might easily be gotten up. 





Op King Lear, in the play, when he was outin the 
storm, said in his apostrophe to the rain, wind, thun- 
der and lightning: 

* You owe me no subscription.” 


Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, says he wishes 
he could say as much to all his subscribers. We 
wish so too in respect to some of ours. We have 
now on our books some fifteen thousand dollars of 
debts for subscription, which it would be a great relief 
to us to collect. For the information of some of our 
patrons we are obliged to say that our Magazine is 
not published gratis. Paper, ink, press-work, en- 
graving, steel plates, literature and composition, all 
must be paid for, to say nothing of other expenses. 
Cannot our friends oblige us by settling their back 
bills. We want to begin afresh, and with a good 
start we will give you so much better a Magazine, 
that you will feel rejoiced at having paid your bills, 
Now is the time to subscribe for the New Volume! 





WE perceive that the title of “ Ned Buntline’s Own” 
has been altered tothe “ Quaker City.” This change 
is decidedly an improvement, and if Ned Buntline 
himself would follow suit and devote his talents to 
more elevated literature than he has for the last few 
years, we should regard it with much pleasure. As 
a writer of nautical tales and sketches, he long ago 
distinguished himself in the American Magazines, 
but we are constrained to say, and we feel it a duty 
to utter it however disagreeable it may be to Ned to 





read ‘t, that his later efforts have been all unworthy 
of his early fame. Since he revived his paper in | 
Philadelphia we have thought we perceived indica- | 
tions of a change for the better. The alteration of 7 
the title assures us that we were not mistaken. 

15 


Our kind friends of the Newspaper press are cer- 
tainly entitled to our warmest thanks for the gracious 
welcome they have accorded to the new publishers 
of the Magazine. They may rest assured that we 
feel duly grateful for their very numerous favors, 
and that we shall be glad to return the obligation in 
kind as the editors may designate. The earnest de- 
sire they all seem to feel for the success of Graham’s 
Magazine as the steady friend of the better class of 
American literature, is truly flattering and serves to 
stimulate us to renewed exertions to deserve success. 





Ir is generally believed that the Fashions change 
every month or, at least, every season. Magazines 
compete with each other, or profess to do so, in fur- 
nishing the latest and most correct intelligence of 
the variations of costume. Some of the Magazines 
however, think this entirely unnecessary, and find it 
much easier and cheaper to buy up old fashion plates, 
wood cuts and patterns to use again. We had sup- 
posed that our friend Godey would be above such 
things, yet his June Number contained a large wood 
engraving of children’s fashions, which wasa /ac 
simile of one that appeared in Graham’s Magazine 
last winter. When we gave it, the fashions were cor- 
rect and adapted to the season, but as applied to 
summer they are absurd. This single instance 
ought to suffice to show how far ahead of its com- 
petitors our own Magazine is and always has been. 





We have on hand several Serial Tales of consider- 
able length, which have been lying by us awaiting a 
place in the pages of our Magazine. During the 
next year we shall endeavor to make use of them, 
but due notice shall be given beforehand of the com- 
mencement, and each will be ended in the volume 
with which it begins. During the present volume it 
is not our intention to present any story or article 
which will not be complete in the single number. 
With the first number of the coming year we shall 
commence the publication of a novellette to be 
completed in six numbers. It is by an American 


Authoress of much distinction, but aside from that, — 


the incidents are full of interest and will excite great 
attention. No one need doubt of the completion of 
the story in the volume. We have the whole of the 
manuscript in our possession, as we shall hereafter 
of any story of which we may commence the publi- 
cation. Those of our readers who desire to read a 
really interesting story should not neglect to sub- 
scribe for the coming year. We have many other 
novelties in store, and the Magazine for 1857 will be 
abundantly replete with variety and entertainment. 





Persons writing on business should know that 
postage stamps cost one, three and ten cents each, ac- 
cording to the distance for which they are used. 
They must always enclose a stamp for the return 
letter instead of putting us to the expense of postage 
as well as the trouble of writing answers. 
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To CorresponpENTs.—Mrs. E. D. C., of Montreal, In our next number we shall publish an interesting 


is informed thatit is not our purpose to engage any 
“ regular” correspondents whose productions we shall 
be obliged to give place to. We must have the 
liberty of choice. The same answer will serve for 
Miss M. H, B., of Virginia, and many other ladies 
and gentlemen of literary ability, who have written 
to us on this subject. 

In the matter of Poetry, our correspondents must 
not be impatient. We have a large stock of good 
verse on hand, and no great amount of space to 
spare for it, but we shall endeavor to clear our table 
drawer in the course of the next volume, to which 
therefore, our poetical friends must pay attention, so 
as not to be writing letters to us unnecessarily. 
The best way is to subscribe for the Magazine regu- 
larly by the year, and not depend upon the receipt of 
transient copies. We receive a great deat which 
shows the writers to have talent enough to be able 
to do better, much that is afflicted with halting lines 
or defective grammar. And there is much else to 
which we cannot lay either of these charges and yet 
are not pleased with. 





story called ‘The Omen,” by Miss L. 8. Goodwin, 
author of “ The Mirror Sisters.” 


Persons of classical taste, should read Mr. Hill’s 
capital article “Traces of Sappho,” contained in this 
number. The original contained the Latin of all 
the quotations from the old Latin poets, but we have 
taken the liberty to omit itand to give merely the 
quoted English version. These learned quotations 
in other languages are a great drawback to the most 
valuable portions of literature, and though it is pro- 
bable that Mr. Hill may not relish the liberty we 
have taken with his article, yet we think that the 
general mass of readers will be pleased the better. 
We shall in all cases exercise our own judgment in 
pruning, altering or amending the matter prepared 
for the Magazine, as we have much better opportuni- 
ties of knowing the public taste than the writers 
whose productions we use. 





We have received an interesting story by Ann W. 
Curtis, author of “ The Literary Leviathan,” and will 
give it an early publication. 





Gditorial Patch-work. 


Our friend Webb, of the Pennsylvanian, is one of 
these writers whose style is so marked and peculiar, 
as always to attract and interest the reader, no mat- 
ter what be the subject to which he devotes himself. 
There is nothing mediocre or every dayish about the 
Pennsylvanian under his regime. It is sure to be 
read with a relish, and after all that is the true aim 
ef newspapers. Of a morning we sit down to read 
the effusions of our friend Webb, quite confident that 
no matter how severe may be his denunciations of 
political opponents, it will be done up in so tho- 
roughly classical a dress, and interlarded with such 
apt illustrations from ancient and modern literature, 
as to take off the edge of the intensification. Now 
here just before us, as we write, lays a Pennsylvanian, 
and though we have not read it, we feel quite sure 
that it contains something interesting. The prin- 
cipal article is on local politics, and we extract from 
it the following capital retrieve of the life, character, 
public course and death of Pericles :— 

‘“‘When PerictEes was charged by the citizens of 
Athens with wasting the public revenues, he pointed 
to the palaces and statues he had constructed with 
the funds, to adorn and give character to their city, 
in justification of his course, and proudly offered to 
bear the cost himself to silence their murmurs. His 
plea for the expenditure was considered sufficient by 
the people, and while his generosity was spared, his 
power was preserved. In exchange for their money, 
he had given them those noble specimens of stately 
architecture, which have stood as types of perfection 
for more than two thousand years, and will serve as 
models, while the mind has conceptions of the beautiful. 
If he exhausted the treasury to sustain himself and 





party, the Athenians had the consolation of knowing 
that the grandeur of their city was enhanced by the 
temple of PALLAs, and the importance of their name 
secured. Extravagant as was his administration, 
yet wastefulness had no part in his system. If he 
bribed the demagogues of Athens to sustain his 
power, he neither disgraced himself nor his city by 
elevating them to office. He was a worthy successor 
of the virtuous and gifted Cimon, and for forty years, 
by the irresistible power of his eloquence, the dig- 
nity of his manners, and personal merit, was able to 
rule the most intelligent city in the world, at an im- 
portant period of its eventful history. In the midst 
of his more than regal splendor, and with the Pelo- 
ponnesian war bearing heavily upon the treasury, he 
kept the finances of Athens in a healthy condition, 
He never yielded his judgment to the errors of the 
masses, nor flattered their vanity by fulsome adula- 
tion. In their misfortunes, he inspired the people 
with confidence, and stimulated them to imitate his 
own noble example. Greatin the practical resources 
of his intellect, he was worthy to be the Chief of a 
City like Athens. While he held the reins of Goy- 
ernment, no combination of circumstances could de- 
stroy the vigor of his administration, nor mar the 
prosperity of the city. He was a truly great man, 
and all his conceptions partook of his innate great- 
ness. But he was succeeded in power by one of 
those brilliant geniuses, whose minds sparkle with 
jewels, yet produce nothing but evil results. Prr- 
1cLEs’ death raised ALcrBIADEs to authority, and 
Athens was ruined. The insinuating eloquence of 
the latter, aided by his great personal beauty, at- 
tracted much admiration, but gave him no fast hold 
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on the public heart. All his schemes were bold, but 
impracticable, and the ruin of his city brought in- 
famy upon himself. Her finances were soon in com- 
plete disorder, and Athens lay at the feet of the proud 
Lacedemonians.” 

If our political strifes were all conducted in this 
elassical style, how much more readable and refresh- 
ing would the political newspapers be? The only 
regret we have in reading this article is, that unfor- 
tunately there is no one whom Pericles is compared 
with here in Philadelphia, and though we would not 
have missed that eulogy upon his career, we must 
still wonder at the meaning of it. We have no Latin 
“laying about loose,” or else we would here finish 
by a quotation. But Webb can doubtless do justice 
to the effervescence of our feelings by some passage 
from Horace or Virgil, or somebody else among the 
mummies of the past. 





In our youthful days we attended a High School 
for boys, which was blessed with six or seven Pro- 
fessors, under whose instructions we were daily 
stuffed from nine o’clock, A. M., until three, P. M., 
with anatomy, history, mathematics, syntax, rhetoric, 
elocution, composition, astronomy, Latin, French, 
and we know not how many other branches of polite 
learning. Among the professors, however, there was 
one, an excellent man, but as dry as the bones in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, who lectured one hour every 
day ori moral philosophy. This turn on that topic 
came the very last hour of the session, when we 
were all exhausted with other labors and hungry for 
our dinners. Nevertheless, we were obliged to listen 
to his remarks, and that without the drift of them. 
One day after we had been bored in this way for the 
usual philosophy, a boy who sat near us, drew a long 
breath as the lecture ended, and said as though to 
himself, and yet so loud that in the stillness it was 
heard all over the room, “‘ You don’t say so.” Such 
a burst of laughter as went up from all sides at this 
completely dumbfounded the utterer of the words. 
In his absence of mind he had unconsciously said 
aloud what he had intended only for himself. “ Yes, 
I do say so,”” replied the lecturer, angrily, “and I say 
further, that you must stay in school an hour after 
the rest of the boys have gone, for your imperti- 
nence.” 


ILLITERATE men are very prone to make a show 
of learning by parading borrowed quotations. This 
is especially true of phrases from foreign languages. 
In the last City Council of Philadelphia, there was 
one gentleman of this kind, who though a very use- 
ful man in many ways in that body, was an inveterate 
speechmaker. During one of the meetings a very 
excited debate arose on some railroad question, in 
the course of which he made a severe attack upon 
another member, charging him with being “the prima 
donna of the whole affair.” A laugh here greeted 
his ears, whereupon he exclaimed, “Gentlemen ex- 
cuse my Latin—I don’t often use it.” 


A Youne American lady being asked by a politi- 
cian, which party she was most in favor of, replied 
that she preferred a wedding party. 





One of the Philadelphia morning papers has an 
exceedingly poetical reporter, whose items occasion- 
ally are quite fanciful. On the morning of the first 
of May, he had an article in the paper redolent of all 
the delightful things associated with the name of 
the vernal seasons. The last day of April, when he 
wrote this, was a glorious, balmy, beautiful day—one 
just calculated to make our poetical friend feel in ~ 
love with lifeand nature. But thenext day, the May 
day for which he had written, came forth a dull, 
rainy, heavy, cloudy, dark, disagreeable, chilly sort 
of day; full of gloom and rheumatic visitations. 
His advice to his readers to join eagerly in the sports 
was “all inmy eye,” and, as he sat in the editorial 
sanctum the next morning, he could not refrain from 
invoking a left-handed blessing on the clerk of the 
weather for his perverse habit of spoiling his articles. 
To mend the matter, some subscriber, with a sharp 
apprehension of such jokes, sent to the office a note, 
advising the gentleman who did up the city items to 
be a little more careful in future, and not allow his 
articles to grate so harshly on the feelings of his 
readers. it was bad enough, he said, to put up with 
the weather, without having the agony piled on in 
that way. The reporter would have liked to kick 
that fellow, but as he was not within reach he took 
an old hat and kicked it out of the back door instead. 
Our poetical friend is still very sweet on “ the impu- 
dence of subscribers,” and he observes that if the 
performance did not take place as he had described, 
the fault lay “entirely in the department of wea- 
ther,” a department which he says, has for five or 
six months past been sadly out of order. The mis- 
fortune is, that the last city election did not provide 
for a change in it, instead of paying so much attention 
to the Commissioners of Highways. 


Tue District Court in Philadelphia is held in the 
second story of the Court House, corner of Sixth and 
Chesnut streets, One day as an old lawyer, celebrat- 
ed for his waggery, was standing alone thoughtfully 
at the top of the stairway, a young attorney, afflicted 
with a remarkably disagreeable breath, came renning 
up stairs in a great hurry. Pausing at the top, he 
exclaimed “‘Oh! dear, Mr. » I’ve lost my 
breath.” ‘ Have you,” said the wag; “Then my 
dear fellow, allow me to congratulate you.” 





In the Boston Police Court, Justice Rogers has 
reversed all former precedent, and decided that um- 
brellas are property. A forlorn fellow, who looked 
as though he had been out in the rain since the flood, 
was arraigned for stealing an umbrella. After hear- 
ing the evidence, Justice Rogers decided that um- 
brellas are legal and tangible property, and fined the 
fellow $6 and costs for his iniquity. Let takers of 
umbrellas cut this out and paste it on their spectacles. 


There is something inexpressibly sweet about 
little girls. Lovely, pure, innocent, ingenious, unsus- 
pecting, full of kindness to brothers, babies and 
everything. They are sweet little human flowers, 
diamond dew drops in the breath of morn. Whata 


pity they should ever become women, flirts and 
coquettes ! 
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In an out of the way corner of Philadelphia county, 
on one of those long rambling country roads, which 
seem the very essence of retirement, lives Farmer 
Burns, an honest old soul but not over gifted with 
intelligence. Philadelphia is an awful big city, 
twenty-one miles long by we know not how many 
wide. Burns had to vote for Mayor, and a great many 
other officers, which puzzled him exceedingly. Just 
before the last election he sat down to look at the 
party tickets. “‘ What a confounded mess this here 
is,” said he. “Who is this Dick Vaux, and this Hen 
Moore what’s up for Mayor? I wonder if Hen’s any 
relation to Phil More that’s up for President? The 
Moores must be gettin’ up in the world.” “Mr. 
Moore,” exclaimed the farmer’s simpering, blue-eyed, 
poesy-starch daughter, “Oh! don’t you know him; 
he wrote “The Last Rose of Summer,” and “ Lallor 
Rook,” and a whole lotof pretty things.” The last 
we heard of the farmer he was wondering how Moore 
came to be on the Native ticket, when he was born in 
Treland. 





Tue law authorizing the arrest of intoxicated per- 
sons in the street, is very hard on sundry weak- 
headed gentlemen who are accustomed to have an 
eccasional “spree.” One of these cases, “ compre- 
hended” by a policeman one rainy night recently, 
in Philadelphia, full of brandy punch and music; 
so full, in fact, that he had not got over it the next 
morning when he was taken before the Mayor.— 
“ How’s this, sir,” said the magistrate. ‘ Not sober 
yet.” Sober,” was the reply, as he straightened 
himself up with drunken dignity. “Who says I’m 
not sober.” “ Why you can’t walk a straight line,” 
said the Mayor; “there, try to walk along that seam 
in the floor.” Buttoning up his coat with determina- 
tion, the toper started to try it, but he doubled over 
the line several times. At last, he exclaimed, “‘ You 
know it ain’t a fair shake; the floor isn’t level.” 





A Vienna journal states that the recent appear- 
ance of the Sultan at the balls of the English and 
French embassies was but preliminary to more ex- 
tended visits. He intends paying his respects, in 
person, to his illustrious Allies in Vienna, Paris, and 
London, to thank them for the generous and disin- 
terested aid rendered him within the last three years. 
The arrangements for the journey are secretly made. 
A flotilla of three Turkish steam frigates and six 
steamers of the Allied fleets will accompany his 
Majesty to Marseilles, from whence he will proceed 
to Turin, and from thence to Parisand London. He 
will return to Constantinople, via Vienna, and the 
Danubian principalities. His suite will consist of 
Admiral Achmet Pacha, the Mushier Ismael Pacha, 
and ten other dignitaries of the Empire. 

Now that the warm weather is at hand which in- 
vites to cat-naps, siestas and luxurious loungings 
after dinner, it is of the first importance to know 
that nothing is more clearly established in the 
physiology of man than sleep, that the brain ex- 
pends its energies and itself during the hours of 
wakefulness, and that these are recuperated during 
sleep. If the recuperation does not equal the ex- 
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penditure the brain withers; this is insanity. Thus 
it is that in early English history, persons who were 
condemned to death, by being prevented from sleep- 
ing, always died raving maniacs. Thus it is, also, that 
those who are starved become insane before death ; 
the brain is not nourished, and they cannot sleep. 
The practical inferences are three: 1st. Those who 
think most, who do most brain-work, require most 
sleep. 2d. That time “saved” from necessary sleep 
is infallibly destructive to mind, body and estate. 
3d. Give yourself, your children, your servants, give 
all that are under you the fullest amount of sleep 
they will take, by compelling them to go to bed at 
some regular, early hour, and to rise in the morning 
the moment they awake of themselves, and within a 
fortnight, nature, with almost the regularity of the 
rising sun, will unloose the bonds of sleep the mo- 
ment enough repose has been secured for the wants 
of the system. This is the only safe and sufficient 
rule; and as to the question how much sleep any 
one requires, each must be a judge for himself. Great 
Nature will never fail to write it out to the observer, 
under the regulations just given. 





JAcoB Brown, had a little son named Rudolph, 
which he shortened familiarly into Rudy. Jacob was 
fond of taking Rudy out walking with him, and as 
Jacob’s legs were very long and Rudy’s very short, the 
latter got tired much sooner than the former, the 
more especially as Jacob did not refleet that the walks 
which suited him did not suit Rudy’slegs. Walking 
in this way along a rough lane, where the unevenness 
of the ground made the work very fatiguing, Jacob 
and Rudy passed a dead tree, on the topmost branches 
of which sat a crow, erying, “caw! caw! caw!” 
Rudy’s ears, however, interpreted it into “walk! 
walk! walk!” as his ideas were in that direction, and 
at length, he said “ Papa, ain’t that a naughty bird. 
It says walk! walk! walk! when I’m so tired.” 


THERE was impressive compactness, and sad truth- 
fulness, in the Menominee Chief, Grisly Bear’s criti- 
cal judgment upon the stone groups in the rotunda 
of the Capitol, at Washington. Turning to the 
eastern door-way, over which there is a representa- 
tion of the Landing of the Pilgrims, he said, “There, 
Ingen give white man corn; to the north, to the 
representation of Penn’s Treaty, “There, Ingen give 
em lands ;” and to the west, where Pocahontas is 
seen saving the life of Capt. Smith, “ There, Ingen 
save em life ;” and lastly, to the south, where the 
pioneer, Daniel Boone, plunges his knife into the 
breast of the red man, while his foot rests on the 
body of another—“ and there white man kill Ingen.” 





A GENTLEMAN once wrote to a lady whom he had 
offended by his dilatoriness, and for a long time re- 
fused to speak to him. His letter was earnest in 
supplication for forgiveness’. It concluded with— 
“One word from your lips will make me happy. 
When and where will you speak it?” Her answer 
was: “ Next Wednesday, at the altar.” To which 
he sent the following reply: “I will be there !” 














Pearls from the Caters of Sentiment. 


Boy Lovg. —One of the queerest and funniest 
things to think of in after life, is boy love. No 
sooner does a boy acquire a tolerable stature than 
he begins to imagine himself a man, and to ape man- 
' nish ways. He casts side glances at the tall girls he 
may meet, becomes a regular attendant at church, 
or meeting; carries a cane, holds his head erect, and 
struts a little in his walk. Presently, and how very 
soon, he falls in love; yes, falls is the proper word, 
because it best indicates his happy delirious self- 
abasement. He lives now inafairy region, somewhat 
collateral to the world, and yet, blended somehow 
inextricably with it, He perfumes his hair with fra- 
grant oils, scatters escences over his handkerchief, 
and desperately shaves andannoints fora beard. He 
quotes poetry, in which “love” and “dove” and 
“heart” and“ dart” peculiarily predominate; and he 
plunges deeper in the delicious labyrinth, fancies 
himself filled with the divine afflatus, and suddenly 
breaks into ascarlet rash—of rhyme. He feeds upon 
the looks of his beloved; is raised to the seventh 
heaven if she speaks a pleasant word; is betrayed 
into the most sublime ecstacies by a smile; and is 
plunged into the gloomiest regions of misanthropy 
by a frown. 

He believes himself the most devoted lover in the 
world. There was never such another. There never 
will be. He is the one great idolator! He is the 
very type of magnanimity and self-abnegation. 
Wealth ! he despises the grovelling thought. Poverty, 
with the adorable beloved, he rapturously apostro- 
phises as the first of all earthly blessings ; and “love 
in a cottage, with water and crust,” is his beau ideal 
paradise of dainty delights. 

He declares to himself, with the most solemn em- 


phasis, that he would go through fire and water; | 


undertake a pilgrimage to China or Kamschatka ; 
swim storm-tossed oceans; scale impassible moun. 
tains, and face legions of bayonets, but for one sweet 
smile from her dear lips. He doates upon a flower 
she casts away. He cherishes her glove alittle worn 
in the fingers—next his heart. He sighs like a 
locomotive letting off steam. He scrawls her dear 
name over quires of foolscap—a fitting medium for 
his insanity. He scornfully deprecates the attention 
of other boys of his own age; cuts Peter Thibbets 
dead. because he said that the adorable Angelina had 
earrotty hair; and passes Harry Bell contemptuously 
for daring to compare “that gawkey Mary Jane” 
with his incomparable Angelina. 

Happy! happy! foolish boy-love! with its hopes, 
and its fears ; its raptures and its tortures ; its ecstatic 
fervors and terrible heart burnings; its solemn ludi- 
crousness and its intensely prosaic termination. 

Who ARE your Companions ?—“ He that walketh 
with wise men shall be wise: but a companion of 
fools shall be destroyed.” 

It is said to be a property of the tree-frog that it 
acquires the color of whatever it adheres to for a 
short time. Thus, when found on growing corn, it 





is commonly of a very dark green. If found on a 
white oak, it has a color peculiar to that tree. Just 
so it is with men. Tell me whom you prefer and 
choose as you are. Do you love the society of the 
vulgar? Then you seek to be with the profane. 
In your heart you are like them. Are jesters or 
buffoons your choice friends? He who laughs at 
folly is himself a fool, and perhaps a very stupid 
one, too. Do you love and seek the society of the 
wise and good? Is this your habit? Would you 
rather take the lowest seat among them? Then you 
have already learned to be wise and good. You may 
not have made much progress, but even a good 
beginning is not to be despised. Hold on your way 
and seek to be a companion of all that fear God. 


So you shall be wise for yourself, and wise for 
eternity. 





Uaty Ossects.—Constable remarked to a lady, 
who, looking at an engraving of a house, called it an 
ugly thing: “No, madam, there is nothing ugly; ] 
never saw an ugly thing in my life: for, let the form 
of an object be as it may—light, shade, and perfection 
will always make it beautiful. It is perspective 
which improves the form of this.” 





Sir Water Scott and Daniel O’Connell, at a 
late period of ther lives, ascribed their success in the 
world principally to their wives. Were the truth 
known, their’s is the history of thousands, 

Women, hewever lovely they may be in person, 
rarely excite true admiration, if they are ignorant of 
conversing well. 

A MAN without care, is very seldom without trouble. 

Every vice fights against nature, 


An exchange says:—“ How young men consent to 
loaf about the corners as they do, when a good dose 
of arsenic can be purchased for sixpence, is really 
surprising.” 

MopERATION is the silken string running through 
the pearl chain of all virtues. 

Ir you want enemies, excel others—if you want 
friends, let them excel you; in other words, give 
them the preference—-occupying the highest seat. 

He that is taught to live upon little, owes more to 
his father’s wisdom than he that has a great deal left 
him, does to his father’s care. 


Tne nerve that never relaxes, the eye which never 
blanches, the thought which never wanders—these 
are matters of victory. 

Insu.ts, says a modern philosopher, are like 
counterfeit money, we can’t hinder them being 
offered, but we are not compelled to take them. 

Mew are not attracted by highly accomplished 
women so much as by truly natural and artless 
women—women sufficiently well educated to be able 
to write and speak accurately, and sufficiently childish 
not to despise common things. 

Waat Men want, is not talent, but purpose; in 
other words, not the power to achieve, but the will. 
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Oudities. 








Paixtep Docs.—A recent traveler in South 
America, who accompanied a number of Jumnas on 
a tapir hunt, says that, besides the hunters, their 
party was composed of women and boys of the vil- 
lage, together with a score or two of dogs. Of the 
latter he says: “‘These dogs were curious creatures 
to look at. A stranger, ignorant of the customs of 
the Jumnas, would have been at some loss to account 
for the peculiarity of their color. Such dogs I have 
never seen before. Some were of a bright scarlet, 
others were of yellow, others blue, others mottled 
with a variety of tints. Whatcouldit mean? But 
I know well enough. The dogs had been dyed. 
Yes, it is a custom among many tribes of South 
American Indians to dye not only their own bodies, 
but the hairy coats of their dogs with brillant colors, 
obtained from vegetable juices, such as the red huitiec, 
the yellow roca, and the blue of the white indigo. 
The light grey, often white hair of these animals 
favors the staining process, and the effect produced 
pleases the eye of their savage masters; on my eye 
the effect was strange and fantastical. I could not 
restrain my laughter when I first scanned the curs 
in their fanciful coats. Picture to yourself a pack 
of scarlet, orange, and purple dogs.” 





Ivory.—But few ladies, as they twirl their fans, 
or run their fingers over the-keys of a piano, are 
aware of the manner in which this article is procured, 
the quantities of it which are annually sold, and the 
number of noble animals which are yearly slain for 
the purpose of supplying the constantly increasing 
demand, Mr. Dalton, a celebrated Sheffield manu- 
facturer, estimates than the annual consumption of 
ivory in the town of Sheffield alone, is about one 
hundred and eight tons, equal in value to $30,000, 
and requiring the labor of 500 persons to work it 
up for trade. The number of tusks to make up this 
amount of ivory is 45,000; and according to this the 
number of elephants slaughtered every year for the 
supply of the Sheffield market is 25,000. But sup- 
posing some tusks to be cast, and some animals to 
have died a natural death, it may fairly be estimated 
that 18,000 are killed for that purpose. 


—__— 


De Quincey tHE Oprum Eater. It is related as 
an instance of De QuincEy’s carelessness in money 
matters, that, having been once arrested for a debt 
of twenty pounds, in Edinburgh, he was dragged to 
jail, where he remained for two weeks. During the 
period of his incarceration his daughter frequently 
visited him, and one day brought him a new waist- 
coat, the one he then wore being somewhat shabby. 
After De Quincey had taken off his old vest, his 
daughter carelessly examining the pockets discovered 
a bank note for thirty pounds, of the existence of 
which her father had no knowledge whatever, and 
with which, of course, the twenty-pound debt was 
instantly discharged. Dr Quincey, when he writes, 
flings each sheet, as soon as finished, over his 
shoulder, and never sees them again, His daughters 


gather up the scattered leaves, arrange and correct 
them and hawk them amongst the magazine editors 
forsale. For along time Dz Quincxy’s nervousness 
from opium was so great that he was obliged to walk 
fourteen miles a day, in order to procure two hours 
sleep at night. The way in which this was accom- 
plished was curious. The dreamer had a mile 
measured on a neighboring road, and at one ex- 
tremity placed a heap of seven stones. When the 
journey was to commence, De Quincey took up a 
stone and carried it to the other end of the mile, then 
returned for another, until the pile was exhausted. 
This necessity of carrying the stones prevented Dr 
Quincey from forgetting the number of miles he had 
walked, which would, otherwise, be highly probable. 





REMARKABLE CAsE.—The Rockingham Advertiser 
states that a respectable farmer named Samuel Henly, 
residing in that county, has totally abstained from 
food for fifty-seven days! and he may yet survive 
for several days. For some time he has been in 
a rather melancholy mood, and about two monts ago 
he refused to eat, and since that time has not taken 
anything except water, and strange to say, he is still 
alive though reduced to a mere skeleton. Neither 
physicians nor friends can induce him to take any 
nourishment. He declares he can swallow nothing, 
though he does every now and then take a drink of 
water. He will doubtless persist in this delusion 
until he starves to death. 


Tue DANGER or Mopetiine In WAx.—Few per- 
sons, especially, perhaps, of the many young ladies 
who are now practising the very pleasing art of 
modelling fruit, flowers, etc., at all suspect the dan- 
| ger in which they are placed from the poisonous 
| nature of the coloring matter of the wax which they 
| handle so unsuspectingly. The white wax, for in- 
_ stance, contains white lead; the green, copper; the 
_ yellow, chrome yellow ; the orange, chrome yellow 
;and vermilion—strong poisons all; while many 
| other kinds of wax are equally poisonous, and there- 
fore dangerous. Mr. Bally, an English modeller in 
wax, has been at times completely paralyzed, and is 
now, and has long been, very nearly so, especially in 
the hands and arms; and he has also been afflicted 
with extensive ulceration of the throat, and has 
almost totally lost his voice. Both himself and his 
medical adviser, after a long attention to his symp- 
toms, are satisfied that the primary cause of his 
| affliction is the extent to which the subtle poisons in 
| the wax with which he has worked have been absorbed 
into his system through the pores of his hands; 
| while the disease has been generally strengthened, 
| and one part of it accounted for, by the occasional 
| application of his fingers to his lips while at work. 
| Mr. Bally says that he has known several cases in 
| which young ladies have been attacked with partial 

paralysis of the hands and arms after having devoted 
some time to the practice of modelling; but at the 
time he had no suspicion of the cause. 
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Smile Gxtractors. 





UNPLEASANT BED-FELLOWS.—Many years ago, a 
young man, twenty-one years of age, and who I will 
call Daniel, was hired to work on a farm by Mr. 
Wallace, a man of considerable note as a farmer, in 
Massachusetts. Mr. Wallace had a daughter and 
a hired girl, both about eighteen years of age; and 
Daniel, being of a steady turn, was not talkative 
enough to suit their fancy ; and after trying various 
plans and tricks without success, to—as they said— 
raise his ideas, they caught a large frog, and put 
it into Daniel’s bed. On going to bed he soon dis- 
covered the wheresbouts of his bed-fellow, and 
pitched his frogship out of the window, and never 
afterwards betrayed the least sign of knowledge in 
regard to the joke. 

About a fortnight afterwards, Daniel found a lot 
of chesnut burrs, nearly assharp as thistles, and con- 
trived to deposite nearly half a peck in the girl’s 
bed; and after the girls went to their room and had 
time to undress, he took a candle, went to the door, 
and rattled the latch, when the girls put out their 
light and jumped into bed, and such a squalling was 
never heard before. Daniel now opened the door and 
stood in it with light in hand. 

“Dan, torment your picture; I wish you were as 
far beyond the light house as you are on this side,”’ 
said Sukey. 

“ Why, what is the matter? have you any frogs 
there?” said Dan. 

Dan, if you don’t shut the door and clear ov‘ I 
will call Mrs. Wallace,” continued Miss Sukey. 

“T will call her myself if you wish,” said he. 

Daniel,” said Anna Wallace, “if you will shut 
the door and go back to the kitchen, there shall be 
no more tricks or jokes put upon you by us, for six 
months, at least.” 

Daniel, thinkimg he had punished the girls enough, 
shut the door and left them. A few moments after 
this, Sukey came out to light her candle. 

“ T thought you had gone to bed, Sukey,” said Mrs. 
Wallace. 

Sukey made no reply, but looked daggers at Dan, 
and quickly returned. After this scrape the girls 
put no more jokes or tricks upon Dan. He was a 
steady faithful man—saved every dollar of his earn- 
ings, and six years from that time owned a good farm, 
married Anna Wallace, and was three years first 
selectman of the town, which he afterwards repre- 
sented in the State Legislature. 


Suarp CorrRESPONDENCE.—One of the Peter Funk 
“Gift Enterprise” firms in a large city, sent a package 
of the tickets to a postmaster in Maine, the postage 
upon which was fifteen cents, unpaid. They got the 
following hard rap over the knuckles, from the indig- 
nant official: ‘“‘You must be fools as well knaves, to 
suppose I will aid you in swindling my neighbors, 
and pay all the expenses myself.” 

To which he in a few days received the annexed 
“settler.” “Sir: we perhaps owe you an apology 
for sending the parcel postage unpaid. As we infer 

& 





from the phraseology of your note ,you are willing 
to swindle your neighbors if we will pay all the 
expenses. Please give us the lowest terms on which 
you will act as our agent. 

“P.S. All communications shall be strictly con- 
fidential.” 

This note was promptly returned with the following 
endorsement across its face, by the Postmaster. “It 
seem that you are not only fools and knaves; but 
blackguards also. Ask my neighbors if they think 
I would ‘swindle them either at my own expense or 
that of any one else.’” 

To which the answer came back by next mail: 
“We have enquired of your neighbors long ago and 
that’s the reason we applied to you in the firstinstance.” 

Here follows the Postmaster’s final reply: “I 
acknowledge the corn.. Send us your street and 
number, so that I can call upon you when I come to 
the city, and I may conclude to aid your ‘enterprise,’” 

But that was the last thing that the “gift” gen- 
tleman could think of doing. In fact, secrecy as to 
his locality was quite essential in keeping out of the 
clutches of the police. 


Snootine Star.—There was a man who, when the 
stars were complaisant below, used to rig up a telescope 
wherewith to study astronomy at a sixpence a squint. 

One night as he was getting under way I saw two 
Irish gintlemen taking an observation of his move- 
ments. Both were policemen. 

“Jamie,” said one, “what in the wurreld is your 
fellow after with his machinely?” 

“Whist, ye spalpeen,” whispered the other, “sure 
and can’t ye see that it’s an air gun cannon, that he’s 
got. He’s after shooting stars, he is.” 

“Hadn’t we better be getting out av the way thin?” 
inquired his friend. 

“ Sure and it’s not us,” was the answer. “ Didn’t 
ye ever hear of shooting stars?” 

By this time the telescope man had arranged his in- 
strument and squinted through it at the stars. The 
policemen gazed up likewise in wonder. Just then, 
by an odd chance, a large meteor shot down thie sky. 

“Bedad, he hit it—he’s fetched it down!” cried 
both of the paddies in a breath. “Sure, and that’s 
the greatest shooting I iver saw in my life!” Buta 
sense of duty at once prevailed, and one of them at 
once rudely accosted the man of science. 

“Yell just stop that now, mister, av ye plase. The 
night is dark enough now, plinty, and av you go on 
shooting stars at that rate, sorra the man’ll find his 
way about the strate.” 

And the telescope man had to pick up and be off. 


WE cut the following advertisement from one of 
the newspapers : 

“To rent, a house in Mellville avenue, located im- 
mediately alongside of a fine plum garden, from 
which an abundant supply may be stolen during the 
season, Rent low, and the greater part to be taken 
in plums.” 
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A Hor Warer Frienp.—Our friend Jones is not 
aman of fortune. In fact his income is very limited. 
But he has a wife who has set her. mind upon living 
well. She must have all the comforts and luxuries 
within reach. Thereis one luxury upon which city 
folks set great value. It is pipes for the supply of 
hot water in the kitchen and bath-room. Now Jones 
is unfortunately not furnished thus in his house. 
He has moved six times in the course of the last six 
years, and each time he has got into a house without 
hot water. This is terrible to Mrs. Jones. The 
longer the privation continues, the more unbearable 
it becomes, until now she could almost move into an 
alley or court, if the house had hot water arrange- 
ments. In fact Jones says that there is a hot water 
fiend about her and that the monster has taken pos- 
session of his wife. It keeps him in hot water all 
the time, though there is none in his house. It has 
scalded his nature until he can scarcely bear the sub- 
jeet to be touched. We overheard him one ¢ay 
cursing the inventor of hot baths and hot water pipes, 
and suggested that it would be better to end all 
his trouble by introducing the arrangements at his 
own expense. He replied that it would cost about 
two hundred dollars, which he could not afford to 
expend on a rented house. The answer was conclu- 
sive and we could only pity him. He says that it is 
an inseparable part of his daily fare. He breakfasts, 
dines, and sups on it. And when he dies he desires 
that his epitaph stand to commemorate the fact that 
he lived in hot water all his life, and died of it at 
last. Oh! you people who erect houses without hot 
water arrangements, think of the dismal fate of poor 
Jones, and add to your plumbers bill this item. 





Worta Teriime.—Mrs. Polly Beeman, of Bir- 
mingham, Connecticut, is in her 92d year. Her hus- 
band, Tracy Beeman, died a short time since, he was 
two years the seniorof his wife, They had lived in 
the same farmhouse sixty-nine years. They hada 
family of nine children, the eldest of whom is now 
73, and was married when she was 14. Of the grand- 
children there are now forty-nine, the oldest of whom 
is 56 years. There are one hundred and fifty-six 
great grandchildren, The family enjoy iron consti- 
tutions. This venerable woman can call two hun- 
dred and thirty of her lineal pedigree around her 
thanksgiving table. Their united ages now amount 
to 7,724 years; so that, if this family had followed 
each other consecutively, the first might have been 
an old lady of seventeen hundred summers at the 
day Adam woke up, and ate forbidden fruit with his 
partner. Our Connecticut old lady intends to take 
a long journey next week behind the “iron horse,”’ 
She ought to have a free ticket. 





Did you ever want an omnibus in a particular 
hurry without finding them all running in the oppo- 
site direction to where you wished to go? 

Did you ever have your house topsy turvy and 
cleaning or repairing going on, without being flooded 
with visitors ? 


Did you ever start off in great haste to reach a 
place in a given time, but what you had to go back 





for something you forgot, or met somebody to detain 
you? 

Did you ever feel extremely anxious to see a certain 
number of a newspaper, periodical or book, without 
some one carrying it off before you did so? 


Did you ever, in fact, go through a whole day with- 
out finding things playing thus at cross purpose ? 


Somesopy afflicted with the poetic itch says : 


I never had a piece of bread, 
Particularly large and wide, 

But what it fell upon the ground 
And always on the buttered side. 


This is somewhat better than Moore’s— 
I never had a dear Gazelle, &c. 


_——— 


LEARN THE Lingo.—Even at home, there are féw 
persons who have not experienced the necessity and 
convenience of having, at least, some slight knowledge 
of the French language, but, in going abroad, it is 
actually indispensable. Mr. Mason, U. 8. Minister 
to France, has been the subject of a great many jokes 
on this account, as when he received the appoint- 
ment he did not understand a word of French, and 
from all accounts, he has not made very wonderful 
progress in the new tongue. The last story is as 
follows :—The Minister, soon after his arrival at the 
Court in which he was appointed, was invited to a 
diplomatic soiree, At these soirees, no matter in 
what part of Europe, the language of etiquette is 
French. But our Minister knew but few words of 
that language, and, as English is but little spoken, 
he found himself in a very awkward position. The 
arrival of the English Minister naturally gave him 
great relief; but as this gentleman could not spend 
the whole evening with him, he was soon obliged to 
excuse himself, and leave our minister again to his 
embarassment. As he was leaving, however, he 
suddenly turned round on perceiving the Count B., 
Minister from , and said to the American Mini- 
ster, ‘Oh, there is Count B., who speaks English !”” 

This was a god-send for the gentleman in a 
dilemma, who immediately begged to be presented, 
and who was in a moment in conversation with the 
gentleman who spoke his mother and only tongue. 
The motive of the introduction not being understood 
by Count B., the conversation commenced and termi- 
nated as follows: 

Count B.—“ Mais vous parlez Francais, Monsieur ?”’ 

MrnisteR.—“ On poo !” (Un peu—a little.) “Vous 
—parlez—English.” 

Count B.—“A small !” 





In the Court of Sessions, in Scotland, the judges 
who do not attend or give a proper excuse for their 
absence, are fined ; but it is common on the first day 
of the session to send an excuse to the Lord Presi- 
dent. Lord Stonefield having sent such an excuse, 
on the President mentioning it, the Lord Justice 
Clerk said, in his broad dialect: 

‘““ What excuse can a stout fellow like him have 7” 

“My Lord,” said the President, “he has lost his 
wife.” 

The Justice, who was fitted witk a Xantippe, re- 
plied— 

“Has he? That is a good excuse, indeed. I wish 
we had a’ the same.” 
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THe Dutca Mrnister.—Foreign ministers in 
Washington lead a very quiet and unobtrusive life, 
as a general thing, and it is very rare that they are 
ever heard of again after their credentials have been 
delivered; but M. Dubois, the Ambassador of his 
Majesty of the Netherlands, has scarcely set his foot 
upon our shores when he has become famous. It 
must shock the nerves of even so phlegmatic a gen- 
tleman as the Dutch Ambassador, to find himself a 
notoriety so suddenly, without any effort on his own 
part. M. Dubois, it will be remembered, came pas- 
senger in the Arago, in company with Mr. Buchanan, 
and he was eating his first breakfast in Washington, 
at Willard’s Hotel, when the terrible affray occurred 
in which one of the waiters of the house was killed 
by a member of Congress. The newly-arrived Am- 
bassador looked quietly on, with characteristic non- 
chalance, and made no attempt to interfere, for the 
whole scene was so perfectly in accordance with the 
travelers’ stories he had read of life in America, that 
he regarded it as an ordinary occurrence. He 
finished his coffee, and, ascertaining that the man 
who had been shot was dead, walked out of the 
breakfast parlor, and meeting a gentleman whom he 
knew, the Minister exclaimed, “What a peoples! 
If they do such things at breakfast, what won’t they 
do at dinner?” 

‘Tr is astonishing how rapidly time does fly. If 
you put in your note at Bank at ninety days you 
will realize perfectly this truth. Scarcely have you 
forgotten the discount, when you are called upon to 
renew. ‘Time flies. We could preach a sermon from 
this text. The little boy whom you remember going 
to school unwillingly a few years since, in the young 
man of to-day, with whiskered cheek and along nine 
inhis mouth. The prattling girl in pantaletts is now 
tho woman in hoops. f 





Every system of teaching must be defective which 
has no reference to the characteristic talent of the 
scholar who, though he may be a dunce in classies, 
and slow of recollection, may possess a turn of mind 
which will one dey lead him to great discoveries, 
and rank its possessor among the most eminent of 
mankind. 


Ix one of our up-town and rather out-of-the-way 
congregations, three or four Sundays ago, a voice 
spoke out in response to an energetic and fervent as- 
servation and warning of the reverend speaker : 
“That’s so!—that’s the talk!” It electrified the 
whole “ meeting,” as well it might. The sexton re- 
quested the man to leave the pew, and the sanctuary. 
“ What for?” he asked. ‘“ Why,” replied the sexton, 
in a low tone, “ you are interrupting the services.” 
“Not a bit of it: same as ‘Amen’ in a Methodist 
meeting!” The sexton thought differently, and 
walked the poor half-lunatic out of the broad aisle 
into which he had vacantly wandered. 





A PRIVATE of the Galway Rifles was recently 
standing sentry, when an officer, noticing that he 
had a black eye, accosted him, and charged him with 
having been fighting. “Please, sir,” the soldier re- 
plied, “wasn’t it for that you engaged me?” 





Anybopy Lixe Me.—I ain’t anybody—I’m mar- 
ried—I ain’t a bachelor any longer!—This ain’t my 
home; ’tisn’t my carriage, my horses, my opera box ; 
oh, no! they are Mrs. Smith’s. I’m not John K. 
Smith, the richest broker on Montgomery street, 
but—that fashionable Mrs. Smith’s husband! 

Nelley came down to the office yesterday; sweet 
Nelley! she almost consoles papa for all his cares; 
clustering curls, blue eyes—dear Nelley! 

“Whose lovely child is that?” 

“Mrs. Smith’s.” 

Of course it is! she don’t belong to me—oh, cer- 
tainly not! I wish I felt a little more clear on that 
point. That expensive plate just going home belongs 
to Mrs. Smith! What if I did pay for it? don’t I 
belong to Mrs. Smith! Poor oppressed women! they 
have only all their own property and half of their 
husband’s by law, and the rest by possession; but 
they need more rights! Where rights are wrong, I 
wonder what words the petitioners would use! And 
then the idea of calling me “ anybody!” I’ma cipher! 
I’man animalcule—I’ma bubble—a jack-o’-lantern— 
a vision. I’m absorbed—swallowed up—extinct. 


AN epigram on seeing a young lady write with a 
hole in her stocking: 


To see a lady of such grace, 
With so much sense, and such a face, 
So slaternly, is shocking: 
Oh! if you would with Venus vie, 
Your poetry and pen lay by, 
And learn to mend your stocking. 


Lorenzo Dow once said of a grasping avaricious 
farmer, that if he had the whole world enclosed in a 
single field, he would not be content without a patch 
of ground on the outside for potatoes. 

An IrnisumAn who had been fined several weeks in 
succession for getting drunk, cooly proposed to the 
judge that he should take him by the year at a re- 
duced rate. 

An editor remarks that some one has written on 
the art of making one happy without money, and 
says he is in excellent condition to be experimented 
upon. 

Some slandering bachelor says it is much joy when 
you first get married, but more jawy after a year or 
two. 

A mAn’s temperature is generally about 98 Fah- 
renheit. A scientific friend observes, to increase 


his temperature, all that is necessary is to pull his — 


nose. 

A new stove has been invented for the comfort of 
travelers. It is put under the feet, and a mustard 
plaster upon the head, which draws the heat through 
the whole system. Said to be a Yankee invention. 

A Love-sick gentleman, who has taken very much 
to writing sonnets, has just hung himself with one 
of his lines. 

Tue girls are leaving off the style of hooped 
dresses, because it “keeps beaux at a distance.” 
Oh, shameful! : 

A mercuant of a certain city, who died suddenly, 
left in his desk a letter written to one of his corres- 
pondents. His sagacious clerk, a son of Erin, seeing 
it necessary to send the letter, wrote at the bottom; 
“Since writing the above I have died.” 


“Siamese 
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YANKEE TRAVELS THROUGH THE ISLAND OF CUBA, 
or the Men and Government, the Laws and Customs of 
Cuba, as seen by American eyes, by Demoticus Philalethes, 
New York: Published by D. Appleton & Oo. Sold by 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 


If we do not have enough information respecting 
“the gem of the Antilles,” it will not be for lack of 
books on the subject. Humboldt’s work described 
Cuba as it is geographically, and a better or more 
thorough description of that kind could not be desired. 
The present work, however, looks at the social con- 
dition of the Cubans. It is an epitome of Cuban 
life, manners, government and prospects. From the 
fiftieth chapter of the book we extract the following 
interesting sketch :— 

My friend Don Placido was the narrator, and also 
one of the performers. On the afternoon of the eighth 
day of April, 1839, he was sitting near his window, 
smoking a segar, and enjoying the pleasure of the 
fresh air, with his linen coat and slippers on, but 
without waistcoat or cravat. Another lawyer, a 
friend of his, who was passing by, stopped at his 
window, and said :— 

“ Plicido, let us go and see the ceremony of the 
Seal.” Both friends burst out into loud and con- 
temptuous laughter. “You are right,” said our 
doctor, “this ludicrious farce is worth seeing .... 
But walk in, I must dress myself.” 

A few minutes afterwards, both were on their way 
towards St. Francis’ Convent, conversing at great 
length on the impropriety of establishing a Superior 
Court in Havana. They concurred in the opinion, 
that it was going to produce more eyils than the 
system previously followed in law-suits. In Puerto 
Principe, where it was formerly established, the 
Judges could live on a smaller income than in the 
capital, where they would probably like to make a 
great show. 

“Were honest and capable Judges appointed, some 
advantages might be derived,” remarked the other 
lawyer, whom I will call Sanchez. 

“T believe,” said my friend, ‘‘ that when the good 
or evil that an institution can do, is dependent on 
the personal endowments of its members, the proba- 
bilities are, that it will be mischievous.” 

“They have begun already to show what they will 
do,” said the other. ‘‘ Almost all of them have ar- 
rived in the city penniless, and have borrowed money 
to buy their household furniture, carriage, etc. The 
lenders in many cases, have been persons overloaded 
with law-suits, especially debtors, who are not willing 
to pay. These Judges must be very ungrateful if 
they fulfill their duties afterwards.” 

“T know of two of them,” said Don Placido, “ who 
go every evening to play ombre with a man of rather 
weak mind, who in less than a month has lost over 
a thousand dollars.” 

“On the other hand,” added Sanchez, “they affirm 
that the Regent knows little about the legal profes- 
sion.” “erate pears veal bin Ss 
“ At least,” remarked his friend, “I will bet any- 
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thing, that he knows less than the Judges; these 
less than the Attorney Generals; and these less than 
the lawyers ; and I dare to affirm it, because it ought 
to be just the reverse. Spain is the country of 
wonders !” 

“And they cannot allege that we speak thus, be- 
cause we are Creoles, In one of the works of the 
Spaniard Lafuente, it is said, that all the animals of 
the Nation assembled in Congress once to make ap- 
pointments for several offices, and the results were as 
follows :—The hare, which is believed to be the most 
cowardly animal, was elected Minister of War; the 
tortoise, being the dullest aquatic, obtained the office 
of Minister of the Navy; and the ass, which is gene- 
rally considered as the symbol of stupidity, waa 
appointed Minister of Public Instruction.” 

The Doctor burst into a loud laugh, by which his 
friend feared that those who were around them would 
come to understand the subject of their conversation. 
They were already surrounded by people who pro- 
ceeded towards the church, and entered through the 
main door of the building. © 

“How is this?” inquired Sanchez; “the official 
advertisement in the newspapers says, that the Seal 
shall be placed in the vestry, and now we find it in 
the church.” 

“Ts ita matter of surprise to you?” asked Don 
Placido, in a very low tone of voice. “ Among us, 
the first man to violate the law, is he who makes it, 
The regulations of the Court which is to be estab- 
lished now, provide that no person who has not been 
a practical lawyer for a period of ten years at least, 
can be appointed a Judge of it. Not one of them, 
however, complies with this requisite, and it is not 
quite a year since some of them began the practice 
of the law.” 

“Ts it not strange, that in a country where s0 little 
regard is paid to the laws, everything should be in 
so hopeless a state.” 

“The worst of it is, that we never shall respect the 
laws, as our law-makers are unable to enact good 
ones, and nobody likes to submit to what is bad.” 

Both friends then entered the building. The 
church was crowded, and the throng of newly arrived 
people passed through the left nave towards a com- 
munion altar, inside the railing of which one of the 
Judges was sitting. He was dressed entirely in 
black, and was fanning himself with his handkerchief, 
on account of the intense heat which made him sweat 
profusely. By his side stood a small table covered 
with cloth, upon which a large cushion of crimson 
damask had been placed, with a small screw-press 
upon it. This was the Seal of the Audiencia which 
was being watched, and had to be carried the next 
day in regular procession. This was the cause of the 
crowded state of the church. 

Two women approached the railing, looking for 
| something’ to see, but only found the press on the 
cushion, and the broad face of the magistrate, who 
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endeavored to assume an air of great solemnity. The 
whole was ludicrous enough, but the circumstance 
of the Judge being moon-eyed, strongly excited the 
temptation to laugh. 

“Oh, pshaw!” said one of them; “did we come 
here only to see this?” 

“That has a very gallows-like appearance,” re- 
marked the other: “ What a disappointment we have 
experienced!” 

The Judge looked very angrily at them, but they 
laughed and retired. Don Placido and his friend 
then approached the altar without looking at the 
Judge, and the former with the aid of his spectacles 
cast a glance at the press, but seeing nothing in par- 
ticular proceeded. A man then came up to them, 
and inquired, pointing to the Magistrate, “Is that 
fellow going to stay there till to-morrow?” “He 
ought to do so,” answered Don Placido, “but he will 
go quietly home in the evening, and afterwards re- 
present things in quite a different light.” 

“ First fraud of the Audiencia!” said Sanchez, at 
which all those who stood around laughed. Soon 
after the two friends met several lawyers dressed in 
their long black robes; they had solicited the 
privilege of keeping company with the Judge in 
church. 

“What do you think of these poor wretches?” 
inquired Don Placido of his companion, with a con- 
temptuous smile. 

“They begin to do honor to the profession by their 
meanness and abjectness.” 

After walking for some distance they separated, 
and agreed to meet the next morning to see the pro- 
cession. 

At nine o’clock of the following day, the Captain 
General left his palace, accompanied by a large crowd 
of tipstaffs, door-keepers, Judges, and several lawyers 
dressed in the same style with those seen the day 
before. Sanchez and his friend looked at them as 
they passed: the one examined their faces, and the 
other strove to apply the scanty knowledge he pos- 
sessed of the sciences of Lavatur and Gall to ascertain 
their inclinations. 

“T have not perceived a single spark of intelligence 
in any of them, and their faces do not evince much 
honesty,” remarked Sanchez. 

“ What I have observed,” said Plicido, “is not the 
want of knowledge, but so extraordinary a develop- 
ment of certain organs, that I involuntary took hold 
of my wateh to secure it.” 

At last, the procession arrived at the Convent, and 
the Regent ordered one of the constables, who seemed 
to be the strongest of all, to take the machine and 
carry it away. 

The law provides, that a mule should be used on 
such occasions, and that the press be carried on the 
pack-saddle; but the Audiencia, undoubtedly, has 
more power than the law, and this direction was 
totally disregarded. An open carriage, drawn by 
four teams of horses was procured, and “the gallows,” 
as the women styled it, was placed in it; after which 
they proceeded very slowly through the streets. The 
residents, who at the suggestion of the authorities, 
had covered their windows with lively colored cur- 
tains, looked through them, but could not see any- 





thing worthy of so much parade. The amusement 
was occasionally enhanced by the spectacle of a 
policeman running after a negro and beating him, or 
of a soldier, who by way of fun, freely distributed 
blows to those around him. 

Finally, the whole company reached the palace, 
where the Halls of Justice were located, in the best 
spirits. One of the Judges, however, whom I will 
call 8 * *, had been obliged to pass through a pool, 
and had soiled his feet above the ankles. Being a 
person of a very irritable temper, he kept cursing all 
the time, and those who happened to go near him, 
knowing that he had been entirely crazy twice before, 
feared that another attack of lunacy would come on, 
and that he would knock them down or use some 
other violence. 

The whole procession went into the Hall, where 
the “gallows” were deposited, and thence they pro- 
ceeded to the Cathedral, where a solemn Je Deum 
was celebrated. 

Don Placido and his friend did not follow them, 
but before separating, the latter inquired : 

“What did you like best of the whole affair?” 

“The gracefulness of the Regent in thrusting in 
his gown under hisleftarm. In this he will not suffer 
by a comparison with the most gallant bullfighter.” 





THE BUNSBY PAPERS. Second Series. Irish Echoes. 
By Joun Brovucsam. Published by DerRBy and JACKSON, 
New York. Philadelphia, sold by Wi1is P. Hazarp, 
Chestnut Street. ‘ha &e 


The author of this book is a popular comedian and 
dramatic author. His fund of humor seems to be as 
inexhaustible as his pen is tireless, and as his long 
familiarity with the drama has given him a remark- 
able talent for striking effects, his productions are 
generally popular. Moreover, Brougham’s style of 
writing is sparkling and effervescent The Bunsby 
Papers are legends of Irish life. Among the tales 
we perceive one called “The Fairy Circle,” which 
contains the skeleton of a plot that has been worked 
up into a successful Irish play of the same name by 
Mr. Brougham. A poor Irish cobbler, in order to try 
his luck goes to sleep in a spot, which tradition makes 
the haunt of fairies, and where, it is believed, wealth 
may be had for the seeking. The scene which tran- 
spires in his sleep is thus described :— 


THE FAIRY CIRCLE. 


He hadn’t been asleep, as he thought, an instant, . 


before he felt an innumerable quantity of tiny feet 
traversing him all over; with regular step they 
marched up his throat, and scaled his chin; making 
two divisions up his cheeks, they arrived at his eyes, 
where they commenced tugging at the lids until they 
were forced open; the sight that met his view filled 
him with dreadful wonder. The circle of meadow, 
in which he had barely room to stretch himself out, 
formed all he could see of earth. Church, village, 
country, all had vanished; he rubbed his eyes and 


looked again, but there was nothing; with an inex- 


pressible sensation of awe, he turned round, and 
creeping cautiously to the edge of the cirele, gazed 
downward, and could just discover the village he had 
quitted about a mile below; with still inereasing 
dread, he was now aware that he was gradually 
mounting higher and higher. One more look; vil- 
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lages, cities, countries, were blended into an undis- 
tinguishable mass, and soon the globular form of the 
earth appeared,thoroughly defined,swinging in theair. 

He then became sensible of a tremendous heat, 
which increased in intensity, until he found to his 
dismay that he was rapidly shrinking in size; his 
flesh dried up, shrivelled, cracked, and clasped his 
diminishing bones tighter, until at last he was not 
bigger than a respectable fly. “This is mighty 
quare,” thought Corney, “there’s a great lot of things 
like me frolicin’ about. I feel as light as a feather. 
I wonder if I couldn’t make one among them.” 80 
saying, he bounded up, and to his great amazement 
found that he had literally jumped out of his skin. 
He perched upon his own head, which had resumed 
its natural size, and flying off, found himself floating 
securely in the air, while the carcass which he had 
just deserted fell, fairy circle and all, rapidly towards 
the earth, and finally, also disappeared. Oh! the 
pranks that Corney played in the first delight of 
being able to fly; he dived down, he careered up, he 
threw mad summersets like a tumbler-pigeon—so 
light and buoyant had he become, that the passing 
vapors served him for a resting-place; he was happy, 
intoxicated with glee, thousands upon thousands of 
atomies gambolled around him like gnats in a sun- 
beam, the whole surrounding expanse was instinct 
with joyous life. 

And they knew Corney, and saluted him as he 
passed by, with a compliment. 

“Hallo!” said they, “‘here’s Corney O’Carrol; how 
are you, Corney? It’s well you’re looking;” and 
Corney was astonished at the extensive nature of his 
atmospheric acquaintance. 

“How do you like a fairy’s life, Corney?” said one 
slim, midge-waisted chap. 

“Tligant, your fairyship, iligant,” said Gicneies: 

“Then, I’d advise you to make the most of it, 
while it lasts. You’ll soon have to appear before our 
king, and if you don’t give a satisfactory reason for 
secking him, woe betide you.” 

“Don’t be frightened, sir,” said Corney; ‘I’ve 
rayzon enough for comin’, to satisfy any dacint-dis- 
posed fairy.” 

“Doubtful,” said the good-natured elf, and off he 
flew. : 

“Stupid sperrit,” thought Corney, and over he 
tumbled in mad recklessness, enjoying actually, that 
delicious sensation which sometimes occurs to people 
in dreams—the ability to skim through the air with 
the speed and safety of a bird. What struck Corney 
most particularly was the universal expression of glee 
which prevailed; nothing could he hear but a uni- 
versal hum, which rose and fell on the ear with a 
purr-like undulation, such as one might imagine 
would proceed from a paradise of remarkably happy 
cats, 

While Corney was thus revelling in his new-found 
element, he was suddenly accosted by two very 
genteel fairies. ‘Mr. Cornelius O’Carrol, we pre- 
sume?” said they. 

“There’s not a doubt of it, gintlemen,” replied 
Corney. 

“We have come to have the honor of conducting 
you into the presence of our king,” they continued. 





“With a heart and a half,” said Corney; “where 
might his majesty domesticate?” 

“In yonder gold-tinted cloud, a few seconds’ fly 
from this; follow us.” 

Upon nearing the regal abode, Corney observed 
sundry small substances, like duck-shot, dropping 
downward. ‘“What’s thim?” inquired he of his 
conductors. 

“Oh!” answered one, “only a few discontented 
souls, who, like you, have sought our king, and 
haven’t given sufficient reason for troubling him 
with their complaints.” 

Corney begah to feel nervous, but coming to the 
conclusion that he had as good a right to be enriched 
through fairy agency as ever Phil Blake had, he put 
on a/bold front, and was ushered into the presence 
of the fairy potentate. There, a sight of such daz- 
zling splendor presented itself to his view, that, as 
he said himself, “You might as well try to count the 
stars of a frosty night, or look right into the sun’s 
heart of a summer’s day, as to give the slightest 
notion of the grandeur that surrounded me.” All 
he could compare it to was a multitude of living 
jewels of every variety of hue, sparkling and flashing 
in perpetual li ght. 

As soon as he could collect his scattered senses, he 
heard a voice exclaim, “‘ What, ho! soul of O’Carrol, 
approach !” 

“So I’m thravelin’ without my trunk this time, any 
way,” thought Corney, as he advanced toward the 
voice. 

It continued, “Soul of a mortal, why hast thou 
sought our presence?” 

“May it plaze yer majesty,” Corney began to 
stammer out, “bekase I was a trifle unaisy in me 
mind.” 

“What about?” 

“In regard of the scarcity of money, plaze ycur 
reverence.” 

“What is your trade?” 

« A shoemaker, sir.” 

“Cobbler, you mean,” said the voice, severely. 
‘“‘No lying here; recollect your poor, miserable, 
naked soul stands before us.” 

Corney thought of the height he’d have to fall, 
and trembled. 

“You can’t get work, I suppose,” the voice returned. 

“Too much of it, if it plaze yer honor. I niver 
have a minute to spare.” 

“For what ?” 

“Why, yer honor, to——to—— 

“Remember the punishment of prevarication. To 
what? 

“To take a dhrink.” 

“Then you have no home?” 

“Oh, yes, but I have, sir.” 

“But ’tis pleasanter to lounge in a tap-room?” 

“A trifle, may-be, your honor.” 

“Perhaps you have no wife to make your home 
comfortable?” / 

“‘Haven’t I though; the best that ever drew the 
breath of life,” cried Corney, with a loving remem- 
brance of Mary. 

“Poor fellow,” continued the voice; “your situa- 
tion is deplorable, it appears. You have a good 
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trade, an excellent wife, a comfortable home, and 
yet you are discontented.” 

Corney felt himself resolving into a leaden pellet. 

“One question more,” said the voice; “when did 
you first feel dissatisfied?” ' 

“Why, to tell the truth, yer honor, as soon as that 
fellow, Phil Blake, began to build his big brick house 
opposite to my little mud cabin. Before that, I was 
as gay as a lark, but it stood like a great cloud be- 
tween me and the sun.” 

‘Envy was the cloud, envy, that gloomiest of all 
earthly passions. Why do you covet this man’s 
fortune?” 

‘Because, sir, he always looks so smilin’, and jinks 
his money about, an’ dispises the poor boys he used 
to be friendly with.” 

“Foolish, foolisk soul!” said the voice, in accents 
of commiseration, “but not yet wholly tainted. Thy 
love of home hath partially redeemed thee. Listen 
tome. Dost thou see yonder piled up mass of rain- 
bow-tinted clouds. Do they not look gloriously, as 
the rising sun flings his beams through them, as 
though revelling in theirembrace? Wouldst thou 
not like to behold such magnificence closer?” 

‘Nothing in life betther, yer majesty,” said Corney. 

“Then away; a wish will place you in their midst, 
a thought return you here.” 

So with the wish and thought Corney went and 
came back. 

“Well, what didst thou see?” inquired the Fairy 
King. 

“The divil a haperth,” replied Corney, “but a 
mighty black and most unwholesomely damp cloud.” 

“ What should that teach you?” 

“ Never to thravel without an umbrella, yer honor, 
I, suppose,” answered Corney, who, to say the truth, 
was a little obtuse. 

“Fool,” said the fairy, “since I cannot lesson thee, 
go to thy kindred earth, and learn experience from 
realities. Proceed to the chamber of the man whose 
good fortune thou enviest; then to thine own, and 
if thou art not satisfied with thy condition, seek me 
again, and meet with thy reward. Away!” 

As if by magic, the brilliant assembly dispersed 
like clouds of gold-dust floating on the wind, and 
Corney was left alone. 

“That's a mighty high sort 0’ chap,” said Corney, 
“but I suppose I’d betther do what he towld me for 
fear’d he’d turn spiteful.” 

So Corney wished himself within the chamber of 
Blake, and there he saw the most piteous sight earth 
can produce: a young mother weeping tears of agony 
over the body of her first-born. A man stood beside 
her with features set and hard, as though turned to 
stone by hopeless grief. 

““My God,” thought Corney, “and these are the 
people whose lot I have envied, and my own blue- 
eyed darling, is he safe? Home, home,” cried he, 
and with the wish was there. In his little cradle lay 
the beautiful boy steeped in the angel-watched, the 
holy sleep of infant innocence, while Mary, on her 
knees, mingled her prayer for her absent husband. 
Corney was rushing towards her, but suddenly re- 
membering himself: “What a fool I am,” thought 
he, “I forgot I was a sperrit, at all events, I can kiss 





the babby.” With that, he bounded into the cradle, 
and nestled on the boy’s lip... Mary, seeing the child 
smile in his sleep, exclaimed: “Good angels are 
putting sweet thoughts into your head, my blessed 
babt,” and she softly kissed him too. 

“Oh! murdher,” thought Corney, “this will never 
do; I must go and look after my body and bring it 
home. Thanks to the good fairies, I’ve larned a 
lesson that shall last my life and my boy’s, too, if I 
have any influence over him.” 

So saying, Corney wished himself in the meadow 
where his tangible proportions were extended, and 
having kicked and got in, shook himself carefully to 
see if he had obtained absolute possession. 

“‘Tt’s all right,” said he, “I’ve come back.” Look- 
ing up and around him, he was surprised to see the 
bright sunlight of morning, and still more so to 
observe Mary trudging through the churchyard to 
meet him. 

“Oh, well,” said Mary, anxiously, when they en- 
countered, “what luck?” 

“A power of knowledge, but no money,” said 
Corney, sententiously. 


_ 


GLEANINGS.—SOME WHEAT—SOME CHAFF. By Miss 
A. A. Goddard. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. Sold by T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 


This is a volume of tales and sketches, long and 
short, all written in an interesting style. We cannot 
do better than to give the following short sketch asa 
specimen of the collection : 

COURTING BY PROXY. 

Love making, on one’s own account, must be de- 
lightful, the transition state it is presumed between 
an actual earth and contemplated elysium—that is, 
so far as presumption dares assert. It may be more 
of one and less of the other. I dare not be certain, 
but either way, it most certainly must be delightful. 

Years ago, and it shames my modesty to say it, I 
fancied I too, in common with Eve’s daughters, pos- 
sessed a lover. Oneall my own. Shall I tell you 
why and how I thus appropriated him ? 

I had read the “ Sorrows of Werter,’”’ and more— 
had experienced a double portion of my own sorrows, 
had sympathized with “ Dorcasana” until my excited 
brains conjured lovers in country bumpkins—and 
heard music in the schoolboy’s corn-stalk fiddles. I 


had tried “tricks,” and dreamed dreams. No won-— 


der then, is it, that one so prepared, should have 
esteemed a lover as anything less than a miracle? 

My first tangible impression of my good fortune 
was through the Postoffice. Ah! how I blessed the 
inventor of Postoffices. My epistle was sealed with 
a “love of a motto,” and addressed with a profusion 
of flourishes. The superscription was unmistakable. 
All right without, how could I dream that it was 
otherwise within ? 

My foolish heart twittered a trifle, as my eye de- 
voured the fervent protestations of some smitten 
swain, and pride was flattered: for the writer dared 
not (only think of it) tell his name, until certain his 
suit was not rejected. I wore that billet on my heart 
for days (and, if you’ll believe it, the spot it covered 
is warm still with something of the same emotion 
that imparted caloric in that sunny hour,) and longed 
for another of those same blissful confessions. 
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I need not say how anxiously I waited from day 
to day for another similar missive. It came—and 
another—and another. Romance fed the flame, and 
curiosity fanned it to a perfect blaze. Watching the 
moon (by nights of course) and wandering in shady 
groves and by murmuring rills, became favorite oc- 
cupations. Poetry, too, was vouchsafed to me, and 
had I but suffered a relapse, no doubt I should have 
deemed myself a poet born. 

Inditing love sonnets became a pastime, and “ sigh- 
ing like a furnace” the only relief my pent-up spirit 
experienced, in trying to cast off a portion of its 
burden of happiness. 

Perfumed paper vanished from my portfolio, and 
blue ribbon rose in market value. 

Ah! those were sunny days, over which memory 
throws a halo, overspread now and then with acloud, 
yet never quite able to hide the halo’s brightness ; 
and those blissful dreams, how much they remind me 
of ——, but I anticipate. 

My lover preserved his incog. while I grew more 
furious in my “eternal devotion.” Could I but see 
the hero of my dreams, the author of my billet-douz, 
the idol of my heart; could I but whisper his loved 
name to the winds, and be certain they would bear it 
to his ears—but no! his bashfulness could not be 
overcome; and poor I was doomed to wait many 
days, if not weeks—with buta suspicion of who was 
my true knight. 

Every gent, who had the good manners to blush 
in my presence, became my Orlando—for the time, 
and the focus, in which my affections concentrated. 
I sought by sentimental sighs, and soft words de- 
signed for their ears alone, to draw out the secret, 
and prove myself too disinterested and generous to 
treat their love unkindly. 

But alas! “‘ Loye’s labor seemed lost” for the sea- 
son, Hope deferred made the heart sick, and wan 
and pale, from midnight watching and lack of food, 
I became a fine fancy sketch for Hamlet’s Ghost. 
My mother prepared herbs for her pining child, but 
with no avail, for herbs have no healing power for 
the spirit’s ailment. I could not make her my con- 
fidant—how could I? It seemed so vulgar to bare 
my treasured secret te the eyes of common mortals. 
So alone I sighed in secret, and pined openly. Escu- 
lapius was appealed to in vain—another god under- 
stood my case better—the shafts of Cupid had pierced 
my heart, and were rankling there. They needed the 
soft hand of the unknown to pluck them thence, and 
why—oh—why—should he avoid me ? 

At length, the day of trial and hope came. The 
secret was to be revealed. By appointment we were 
to meet, and I was to prove my sincerity by an elope- 
ment. 

My dear old home—the mother that had nursed 
me, and the father who had nightly blessed me, were 
to be forsaken. So complete was my infatuation 


that these scarce cost me a sigh. 

Never was creature so supremely blest. The grove 
where I had wandered so frequently was designated 
as the place of meeting—and the hour was the very 
one I had consecrated to star-gazing. With a flut- 
tering heart, but unfaltering step, I neared the ren- 
dezvous. 





A stately form cast its noble shadow in the silver 
stream. My breath came heavily. One moment 
more, and I should cast myself into the arms of him 
who, not. having seen, I had long since learned to 
love. We met—one look was enough—I recognized 
a rejected suitor, and he an old flame. 

The Captain—for it was, after all, only Captain 
Smith—bowed—blushed—and apologized. It. was 
not me he expected, but another lady: my cousin, 
with whom he had for some time corresponded. By 
some confusion of ideas he had invariably ad- 
dressed his notes to me; not dreaming that there 
was but the difference of a single letter in our cog- 
nomens. Of course, my love experienced a chill. 
We pledged ourselves to secrecy. I kept the letters, 
and cousin Fanny, some time afterward, took the 
Captain. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF THE LATE DR. 
MAGINN. Edited by Dr. Shelten Mackenzie. Pub 
lished by J. 8. Redfield, New York. 


Tae volume before us contains Homeric Ballads and 
translations, and some of the Comedies of Lucian. 
It is the fourth of the series of Dr. Maginn’s mis- 
cellaneous writings, now first collected, and contains 
almost the whole of his translations from the Greek 
poets. It does not include his translation of the 
mock-heroic Battle of the Frogs and Mice, for the 
reason that the compiler has not been able to find it. 
From the Editor’s Preface we make the following 
extract : 

The Homeric Ballads, sixteen in number, are not 
to be confounded with the Hymns generally attri- 
buted to Homer, of which some spirited translations 
into English verse appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
nearly twenty years ago, from the pen of Dr. Bad- 
ham. The first twelve of the Ballads, versified by 
Maginn, are portions of the Odyssey, sufficiently 
isoloted in interest to bear separation from the main 
narrative, and sufficiently picturesque to permit 
their being rendered into English in a popular form, 
much akin, in fact, to that in which, tradition and 
conjecture agree in affirming, they were originally 
framed and sung. The Odyssey was Maginn’s 
favorite. He may not have thought, with Bentley, 
that it was made for women, while the Jiiad, with 
its heroic deeds, was composed for men, but he 
would have probably said, with Charles James Fox, 
when asked whether he would rather have written 
the Iliad or the Odyssey, that he preferred to read 
the latter. 

Four of the Homeric Ballads have been taken from 
the Iliad, and the other three translations which I 
have recovered, have also had their subjects supplied 
by the same heroic poem. 

The publication of the Homeric Ballads, originally 
intended to have extended only to twelve, took place 
in Fraser’s Magazine, and ran through that periodi- 
cal, one for each month, in the year 1838. They 
excited such considerable attention, not only among 
learned but ordinary readers, that Maginn was in- 
duced to continue them. Three additional Ballads 
appeared between October, 1840, and his death in 
August, 1842. The last— 


“ The last !—oh, by that little word, 
How many thoughts are stirred” — 
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was published in Fraser, in October, 1842, and was 
written down from Maginn’s death-bed dictation, by 
his devoted friend, and ardent admirer, Edward 
Kenealey,- whose introduction to that poem, (pp. 
217-219 of the present volume,) breathing at once 
serenity and simplicity, is imbued with a deeper 
pathos than more ambitious language might have 
failed to express. 

Of the other Homeric translations, I may briefly 
say that the Wile of Juno, was a contribution to 
Blackwood’s Magazine as early as 1820, while Maginn 
was a schoolmaster in Cork, At that time Maginn 
was in the flush of that “purpurea juventus” which 
noiselessly passes into the abysm of the past, almost 
before we know how rapidly it is vanishing. His 
mind, too, was then rich in its golden fruitage, and 
crowded with literary projects and literary enthu- 
siasm, which eventually produced little more than 
scattered fragments. The Wile of Juno was trans- 
lated into the Spenserian stanza, and this shows how 
early Dr. Maginn had formed the opinion, delibe- 
rately placed on record some twenty years later, that 
“the only metre in which the Jliad and Odyssey as 
whole poems can be adequately translated into 
English is the Spenserian.” He added—and the 
mode of expression is rendered doubly affecting, 
now, from its very light-heartedness, “I have made 
considerable progress with such a translation, and 
sometimes think I may finish it. Why I am not 
sure of so doing will be found out by any one who 
takes the trouble of consulting the seventh Satire of 
Juvenal.” At the time he was penning these words, 
Dr. Maginn was already on the verge of the valley 
of the shadow of death. 

Bacchus; or, The Pirates, was also an early con- 
tribution to Blackwood, in the lyric metre of most 
of Scott’s poems, as well as of Moore’s Fire-Wor- 
shipper’s, and Byron’s Giaour, Siege of Corinth, 
Parisina, Mazeppa, and prisoner of Chillon. It was 
Maginn’s belief that what Byron calls “the fatal 
facility of the ocio-syllabie verse,” if properly con- 
trolled, would not prevent its being advantageously 
employed in rendering several passages in the ro- 
mantic parts of the classical poets, and that a great 
many portions of Homer particularly, were pecu- 
liarly fit for it. Most people, especially those who 
are acquainted with Scott’s poetry, will admit that 
his favorite metre is admirably adapted for the rapid 
relation of occurrences, while (again to use Byron’s 
words,) “‘the stanza of Spenser is, perhaps, too slow 
and dignified for narrative.” In the Bacchus, the 
adoption of the lyric metre has been so successful 
(for the translation is very spirited) as to excite sur- 
prise that Maginn, in further Homeric translations, 
did not employ it. He used it again, only once, in 
Fraser’s Magazine, for May, 1835, in his English 
version of Helen’s Visit to Scsan Gate, from the 
fifth book of the Jliad. 


MONALDI, A Tate, by Washington Allston. 
Tickner and Fields. 


Allston was a writer of no mean ability, as the 
reader of this novel will perceive. It is a story of 
Italian life, and every part of it gives token of the 
fine taste and artistic skill of the writer. 


Boston, 





HISTORY AND REPOSITORY OF PULPIT ELOQUENCE, 
(deceased divines,) containing the masterpieces of Boss- 
net, Masillen, Edwards, etc., by Henry C. Fish, Author ef 
the Premium Essay, Primitive Piety Revised. In two 
volumes. Published by M. W. Dodd, New York. 


Prefixed to this work is a steel plate of eight small 
portraits of John Knox, Chrysostom, Hugh Latimer, 
Walter Blake Kirwan, Martin. Luther, Christmas 
Evans, Jonathan Edwards, and Fenelon. This is 
decidedly one of the best collection of standard ser- 
mons by eelebrated preachers of ancient and modern 
date that we have met with. It will, undoubtedly, 
be esteemed invaluable, by thousands not given to 
the study of theology. Each division of the work 
is preceded by a well-written historical sketch. Of 
the Greek and Latin pulpit, the specimens are by 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Athanasius, Cyril, Gregory, 
Nazianzen, Busil the Great, Chrysostom, and Augus- 
tine; of the English pulpit, by Wickliffe, Latimer, 
Doune, Hall, Adams, Chillingworth, Baxter, Bunyan, 
Howe, Tillotson, Surth, Keach, Atterbury, Wesley, 
Whitfield, and others; of the German pulpit, by 
Luther, Melancthon, Spever, Zollikoffer, Herder, and 
others; of the Irish pulpit, by Taylor, Kirwan, Car- 
son, and Wolfe; of the French pulpit, by Calvin, 
Bossnet, Fenelon, Masillan, Saurin, ete.; of the 
Scottish pulpit, by Knox, Blair, Chalmers, Irving, 
ete. ; of the Welsh pulpit, by Christmas Evans, John 
Elias, and David Charles; and of the American pul- 
pit, by Summerfield, Edwards, White, Livingston, 
Mather, Maxey, Griffin, Leland and others. We do 
not know of any theological work of recent date with 
which we have been so well pleased as this. 





THE LADY’S GUIDE TO PERFECT GENTILITY in Man- 
ners, Dress, and Conversation; in the Family, in Com- 
pany, at the Piano Forte, the Table, in the Street, and in 
Gentlemen’s Society. Also, a useful instructor in Letter 
Writing, Toilet Preparations, Fancy Needle-work, Milli- 
nery, Dressmaking, care of Wardrobe, the Hair, Teeth, 
Hands, Lips, Complexion, etc. By Emily Thornwell, 
Author of “Home Cares made Easy.” Published b 
Derby & Jackson, New York. Sold by Willis P. Hazard, 
Philadelphia. 

The title of this book is a sufficient indication of 
the nature of its contents. Some of our newspaper 
friends, in reviewing it, have said that gentility is a 
thing very difficult to teach by written rules. It is, 
however, certain that, as it is a matter of mere con- 
ventional form arising from the usages of civilized 
society, those unfamiliar therewith may very properly 
consult books of this kind for information. We shall 


recur to this book hereafter. 





HINTS TO MISSIONS TO INDIA, with notices of some 
proceedings of a deputation from the American Board, 
and of reports to it from the Missions, by Myron Winslow, 
Missionary at Madras. Published by M. W. Dodd, New 
York. 


The title of this work, which we have given in full, 
sufficiently explains its character. It is a sort of 
digest of the experience of thirty-seven years of 
missionary residence and observation in India. 


THE SPARROWGRASS PAPERS, or Living in the Country- 
By Frederick 8. Cozzens. New York, Published b 
Derby & Jackson. Philadelphia, Sold by Willis 
Hazard. 


There is @ rich vein of humor running througk 
these “ papers,” which pleases us much, conveyed as 
it is in a spirited style, light, airy, and gossiping. 
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SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL, by the Author of “ Salad for 
the Solitary,” with numerous illustrations. 


The epicurean title of this book gives no indication 
of its contents. By a custom quite common now 
among authors, the name is a metaphor, which the 
reader must plunge into the work to find out the 
meaning of. Mr. N. P. Willis is, we believe, the re- 
viver of this practice, but those fond of antiquarian 
investigations, will find it a thing frequently men- 
tioned in the literature of the Puritan days of Eng- 
land. From the preface, we learn that the work 
before us is chiefly a compilation of passages from 
all kinds of books. As such it is very well done; 
and is agreeable reading, but is deserving of no par- 
ticular credit in the way of authorship. The pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Dewitt & Davenport, have gotten up 
the work very handsomely. 


oo 


PAUL FERROL; A Tats. By the author of “IX poems 
by V.” From the fourth English Edition. Published by 
Redfield, 34 Beekman Street, New York. 


The fact of this novel having run through four 
editions in England seems to be a sufficient attesta- 
tion that it has merit. It is comprised in a single 
duodecimo volume of 353 pages, a style of pre- 
sentation suiting us better than some others too much 
in vogue, on this side of the water. 





CICERO’S ORATIONS. Translated by C. D. Yonge. 
York. Harper and Brothers. 


This volume is handsomely printed, and constitutes 
one of the volumes of Harper’s Classical Library. 


New 





Tur glowing summer weather has called forth all 
the delicate gossamer fabrics which are admissable 
for carriage and walking costume. Grenadine, of 
course, continues the favorite, being the most beau- 
tiful, as well as most expensive of the thin materials. 
The flounced barege robes, with the trimmings 
woven in the flounces, are in great favor. Silks of 
the lighter kinds are much worn. 

One of the prettiest Carriage Dresses we have 
seen was made of the chené silk, in lilac. The 
corsage was high and perfectly plain. The demi- 
basque is trimmed with two puffings of the same 
material as the dress. The sleeves are tight at the 
arm hole, reaching, with but slight flow almost to 
the elbow, where they terminate in a frill. This 
plain part is ornamented with two puffings similar 
to those on the basque, the frill is no ornament what- 
ever, the lace undersleeves showing below with the 
prettiest effect. The skirt is trimmed with the same 
style of puffings as the basque and sleeves, set on 
longitudinally so as to cover each seam. In simple 
elegance this dress could not be surpassed. This 
style of trimming on the skirt was quite a relief to 
the eye, in contrast to the flounces so much in vogue 
this season. 

For Evenine DressEs we gave so full a deserip- 
tion in our last number, that it is quite unnecessary 
to describe any in this, as there is, of course, no 








THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES EXPLAINED. By James 


M. Macdonald, D.D., Princeton, N. J. Published by M. W. 
Dodd, New York. 


These commentaries state the result of the author’s 
criticism on the Hebrew or Greek, without giving the 
result by which it has been reached. By leaving it 
to scholars to recur to authorities, and refer to the 
original for themselves, he has thus made his work 
useful by those who are not capable of appreciating 
criticisms on the etymology of words and the con- 
struction of sentences in these languages. 


A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC, Theoretical and Practical, 
by Elias Loomis, L.L.D. Published by Harper & Brothers. 


The author of this work is the Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University, and therefore in a position 
to know what is practically required in such a work. 
It is, however, unfortunate that so many of our col- 
legiate professors have turned bookmakers. The 
result is a great confusion of text books. 





A want of space and time compels us to defer, 
until our next number, notices of various new books, 
among which are the following valuable ones from 
the Harper’s, New York: Allison’s Europe, from the 
Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis Napoleon, 
a standard history, of which we shall have something 
to say. Vagabond Life in Mexico, by Gabriel Feny, 
for seven years resident in that country. A literary 
friend who has read this book pronounces it very 
interesting. 
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change of style. We may, however, mention the 
beautiful white embroidered Swiss robes to be found 
at Messrs. T. W. Evans & Co’s popular dry goods 
establishment, Chestnut street, Philadelphia. These 
are composed of four flounces, beautifully needle- 
worked, with basque and small Talma to match. 
They possess the double advantage of answering for 
both dinner and evening dress, and of looking equal 
to new after having passed through the hands of the 
laundress. The lace robes wrought in chenille, either 
in white or color, are also in great favor. Nothing 
can be more fairy-like than these floating, gossamer 
rohes. 

These are expensive, of course, and many things 
may be made to look quite as well at half the cost. 

It is a sad drawback upon the elegance of female 
dress, that ladies do not pay more attention to the 
trimming. Nothing can be more out of taste, than 
to see a splendid piece of stuff made up with poor 
trimmings, or to observe by the style of make, that 
too much has been spent on the silk, and too little on 
the making. It is of far more consequence to have 
a dress richly trimmed or elegantly fashioned, than 
that it should be of costly material. And if our fair 
readers would but endeavor to learn this lesson, they 
would findit of great advantage. Before purchasing 
dress goods, they should inquire the cost of their 
proper trimmings, and of making up in a suitable 
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style, and then govern themselves accordingly. It 
is a mistake to fancy that these two essential items 
can be stinted without producing a visible effect upon 
the dress when it is worn; as many ladies have found 
upon trial, to their chagrin and mortification. We 
fear mucb, that this is a national failing, and not 
peculiar to any olass of our population. We see so 
many pieces of rich goods made up without taste or 
poorly trimmed, that we feel constrained to admon- 
ish our fair readers on the subject. And we cannot 
do better than to lay down a rule to remedy it: Be- 
fore a lady purchases a dress, she should remember 
the exact amount of money she is willing to devote 
to the whole article, to make it ready to be worn. 
Then of that sum, let her set apart two-thirds for the 
material or dress stuff, and the remainder for the trim- 
ming and making. Instead of doing this, the cus- 
tom too generally, has been to buy the handsomest 
and richest fabrics, which of course, come at very 
high prices, and to take no thought of the remainder 
of the expense. Any lady who pursues the rule we 
have laid down, will have the satisfaction of seeing 
herself arrayed to far greater advantage. It is far 
better to have a passable fabric handsomely made up 
and decorated, than to have a rich one poorly 
trimmed and made. Few can but see the illustra- 
tion of this fact, who witnessed the last appearance 
ef Parodi, in this city. Who can forget the bril- 
liant effect of the maize-colored dress she then wore ? 
For the benefit of our readers, we will give a slight 
description of it. The skirt was composed of three 
parts of corn-colored crape, made over the silk of 
the same hue. Corsage very low on the shoulders, 
where bretelles formed of blonde and ribbon were 
fastened with rosettes of cherry-colored ribbon, with 
floating ends. Each skirt was looped at the side 
with rosettes of the same color as the corsage; the 
lowest having long ends floating almost to the knee. 
This dress was made by Mademoiselle Durand, 134 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia, a real artiste in the 
way of dress. It reflected credit onthe taste of both 
wearer and maker. Parisian ladies fully understand 
the effect of an artistic toilette, and think much more 
of having a dress well made, than of the material 
itself, 

The black lace and white Swiss needle-worked 
MANTILLAS have taken the place, in a great measure, 
of the heavier ones of silk, worn last month. These, 
as well as the Swiss basques, now imported ready 
put together, the pretty little white capes to wear 
with low bodied dresses, the Fichu Ristori composed 
of white or black lace, in the frilerine form, with 
ends crossing in front, and turned with bows of ribbon 
according to taste are all beautifully adapted to the 
present season. 

There is also a pretty canezou composed of vallen- 
ciences edging and insertings, which, ornamented 
with bows of ribbon is much admired. 

Collars, and undersleeves of Huiton, and print lace 
are the highest fashion. 

For CuHILDREN’s Dress, brilliantes and cambries 
trimmed in the same material in contrasting colors, 
are very fashionable. The skirts have two or three 
folds, decreasing in width as they go upward, with 
belt and bands to the short puffed sleeve, of the same 





color as the trimming on the skirt: white with the 
trimming of blue, pink, or buff, as most worn; but 
individual taste determines this matter. We have 
seen blue trimmed with yellow, and vice versa. 
Those with the beautiful little white Marseilles 
basques, the picturesque Leghorn flats, form a neat 
costume for children from three to seven years of 
age. Simplicity in children’s dresses are most de- 
sirable. 

Double skirts are also in much favor, and, like 
those mentioned above, are much more suitable for 
the summer season than flounces, 

We have seen a very pretty sleeve intended to go 
with a flounced skirt. A plain lining is cut of the 
pagoda form. Over the front part of this lining is a 
part of the material of which the dress is made, (it 
is most appropriate for silk, cut in pyramidal form.) 
Over the plain lining, are placed three frills, the 
lower one being the deepest; so as to meet, or to 
conceal the edges of this piece. These frills are cut 
plain, and are made almost to meet at the armhole. 
The base of the pyramidal piece cut into a point on 
which is placed a hanging button, being the first of 
a row that extends up the middle of this piece. 
The frills may be finished with any kind of trimming, 
ribbon having the prettiest effect. Bows of narrow 
ribbon may be substituted for the buttons, and for 
very young ladies are preferable. 

Corsages are stiil universally finished with bre- 
telles of ribbon, in most cases both crossing, in front 
and back, with floating ends. 

The basque is generally made deep, although there 
is some variation from this, as in the one mentioned 
above, as intended for a carriage dress, or for dinner 
wear at a watering place. 

There are several kinds of travelling dress goods, 
which have taken the place of the de bége so generally 
worn, during the two or three past seasons. The 
lightest, and most pleasant of these is the summer 
poplin. Though rather more expensive than the 
others, is quite pretty, which is more than can equally 
be said of fabrics intended for this purpose. 

A Puitapenpat lady, who has resided during the 
past season in Paris, writes under date of May 8th, the 
following gossip respecting the fashions in that gay 
capital. The information concerning the spring 
novelties comes too late to be of service here in the 
United States, but no doubt our fair readers will be 
pleased to peruse it, and the last two paragraphs, 
respecting the summer fashions, may be of service :— 

The proclamation of peace has given the signal for 
a series of fetes of all descriptions. The marriages 
which usually take place in the spring are more 
numerous than hitherto, but to describe the splendor 
of these rich corbeilles de mariage is impossible. The 
most magnificent laces, rich embroideries, cashmere 
shawls of fabulous prices, jewels, brocades, gold and 
silver tissues, etc., compose the offering of the groom 
to the bride. The trousseaux, which the parents of 
the lady provide, consist of the house linen, and the 
more ordinary articles of toilette. The most bound- 
less extravagance is also lavished on this portion of 
the lady’s wardrobe. In many instances the bed 
linen is heavily embroidered, edged with Valenciennes 
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lace. In the Corbeille of the Margravine of Bavaria 
were three parasols—one with an ivory handle cover- 
ed over with rose colored Moice, and again with 
English point lace; the second had an ebony handle, 
inlaid with silver, and was of sky-blue taffetas, cover- 
ed with a thread tissue d’aloes Chinois; the third 
was covered with maroon moire antique, with a 
sprinkling of gold spots. The fringe was of maroon 
silk and half gold. 

Attention is now turned towards the new Spring 
modes. Bonnets are nearly the same; the front is 
very small, and the curtain very large; the long ends 
of the ribbons fall over the shoulders. A modiste’s 
establishment has produced an invention for pre- 
venting the bonnet from falling entirely off the head, 
it consists of a little imperceptible gauze, arranged 
in the front of the bonnet, and which produces the 
desired effect, obviating the employment of pins. 
Among the prettiest models for the Spring is a bon- 
net of green taffetas, with bands of Italian straw, 
traversed by a black velvet, which forms a bow above 
the curtain, and falls behind; roses mingled with 
white illusion tulle ornament the inside of the bonnet. 
Another is of white illusion tulle; the tulle is drawn, 
and in each coulisse a bias of rose taffetas is placed ; 
on each side of the bonnet are tufts of rose-colored 
feathers, inside, a boquet of primroses, lilac and 
white lace, trimmed with the iris flower, is much in 
vogue. For little girls there are the Pamela bonnets, 
ornamented with large knots of velvet with floating 
ends, or with garden flowers of every shade. The 
beautiful coiffures Peruviennes of flowers, which at- 
tracted so much attention at the Exhibition, have 
since become quite the fashion. Their freshness and 
lightness render them well adapted for summer orna- 
ments; their opaque white harmonizes admirably 
with the paille de riz. Flowers and feathers will be 
much worn this summer. Among the head-dresses 
we hear much of the crown Ristori, appropos to the 








Fichu Bretelles, of Ribbon, covered with Black Lace and trimmed with Ribbon and Lace: 


actress’ success in Medea. The crown is composed 
of silk oak leaves, shaded with red; the golden and 
green acorns are grouped in the foliage, and gold 
tendrils from behind a floating knot, that falls on the 
shoulders. 

Robes are worn as full as ever; the sleeves preserve 
their open form, and the corsages their basques, 
more or less long.’ The skirts are either quite plain, 
or covered with five or seven flounces reaching to 
the waist; but robes, with the same number of 
flounces, only as far as the middle of the skirt, and 
leaving the upper part without, are no longer in 
fashion. The patterns for dresses continue very 
large, and consist chiefly of broad stripes, cameo 
lozenges, large bouquets, or running branches. 
Clouded and Pompadour silks are in high favor. 
There are a number of flounced robes, the fringes to 
the flounces being woven in the same material. 

The Aurelia is a blue silk, having flounces of 
several shades of blue stripes with small flowers 
between them. For young ladies, there is a variety 
of very pretty silks of small patterns or checks; some 
of them have between the stripes flowerets of a color 
different from the ground of the dress. For light 
summer toilet, jaconets, printed muslins, bareges, 
organdi, silk muslin, and grenadine silk, are still in 
favor, All these materials have flounces. 

The upper garments for the season present a great 
variety of shapes. Mantelets will be much worn; 
also silk ceracos, styled polka jackets, fitting to the 
figure; half shawls of chantilly or cambric lace, and 
even of plain silk ; all are trimmed with two flounces. 
The silk shawls have flounces of the same material. 
Lace points are also worn without any ruffles. The 
caracos have long and wide basques falling loosely 
over the voluminous skirts now worn. This garment 
is made of black silk and is trimmed with fringes of 
a mixture of chenille and jet, or with a deep flounce 
of lace or Venice guipure. 
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This new and beautiful Corsage is made of White Tulle and Black Velvet Ribbons, trimmed with Black 
Lace, and ornamented with lines of Black Velvet. 
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Patterns for Flouncing. 
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Pattern for Flouncing for Undersleeves, etc. 
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INFANT'S CAP, 


MArteEnraLs.—Marshland’s crochet thread No. 100; 
Penelope crochet No. 4. Make a round foundation 
of seven stitches; work two stitches of double 
crochet in each stitch. 2d round.—l1 double crochet, 
5 chain, miss 1; repeat. 3d round.—Double crochet 
in centre stitch of chain, 9 chain; repeat. 4th round. 
Like 3d round. 5th round.—Double crochet in every 
stitch. 6th round.—3 double crochet, 11 chain, miss 
5; repeat. 7th round.—Double crochet in every 
stitch. 8th round.—1 double crochet, 5 chain, miss 
2; repeat. 9th round.—1 long, 3 chain, miss 2; re- 
peat. 10th round.—l1 long in centre chain, 4 chain ; 





repeat. 11th round.—1 long in centre chain ; repeat, 
12th round.—8 long, 4 chain; repeat. 13th round.— 
Like 12th round. 14th round.—4 long in chain, 5 
chain, 1 longin 4th long, 5 chain; repeat. 15th 
round,—Like 14th round. 16th and 17th rounds.— | 
Like 12th and 13th rounds. 18th round.—1 long, 3 . 
chain, miss 3. 19th round.—Like 18th round. 20th 
round.—Double crochet. 

Now work from illustration, in close and open 
squares, 3 chains between each long in the latter, 
and finish with a round of double long stitches, and 
one of double crochet. 
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Young Lady.—If you think you ’re a-going out with me with that 


figure, you’re very much mistook. Where’s your Gloves? 
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Queen Blanche excludes Louis IX. from the chamber of his wife. 














